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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 21-26, 1937 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
June 21, 1937 


The opening session of the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, held at New York City, June 21-26, 1937, convened 
in the Hotel Roosevelt, at ten o'clock, Mr. Fred Y. Holland, Supreme Court 
Library, Denver, Colorado, President of the Association, presiding. 

PRESIDENT Hortanp: I have the honor of opening this Thirty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries. 

The first part of our program this morning will be an address by a dis- 
tinguished member of our profession, Dean C. C. Williamson, Director of Uni- 
versity Libraries and Dean of the School of Library Service of Columbia University. 

I am happy to have the privilege of introducing Dean Williamson. (Applause. ) 

Dean Wittt1AMson: Mr. President, I apologize if I kept you waiting. I 
realize that the meetings of the American Association of Law Libraries meet 
promptly on scheduled time. 

| want first of all to extend to you the heartiest kind of a welcome to visit the 
libraries of New York, and especially the libraries of Columbia University. 

In checking over the week's calendar several days ago, I discovered I had 
to make a few remarks, more or less pertinent, on about six different occasions— 
to the special librarians, the music librarians, the law librarians, and others. I was 
afraid J] might get the different groups mixed up, so I put down in writing what 
I wanted to say to you, because I did want to say something quite definite, and 
| at least wanted to have it a matter of record. 


PLANS FOR THE TRAINING OF LAW LIBRARIANS AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


C. C. WILLIAMSON 
Dean, Columbia University School of Library Service 


For the last ten or a dozen years I have followed with great interest every- 
thing that has been said about the need for some kind of formal training for law 
librarianship, all the time assuming that when conditions were ripe the Columbia 
University School of Library Service would enter this special field, at least in 
some experimental way. That time has now arrived. The study recently made 
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by your Association has brought a widespread recognition of the problem, which 
has seemed to give reasonable assurance that advantage will be taken of a special 
course in law library service. 

For some years the introduction of such a course has hinged mainly on the 
question of whether or not the demand is acute enough so that a class would 
actually materialize when a course is announced. That question is already answered 
in the affirmative by the advance registration for the course which Mr. Price 
will offer in the 1937 Summer Session. It is apparent that we shall have a 
class of from twelve to twenty members, some of the students devoting their 
entire time to the one special course and others taking one or two cognate courses 
in the library school or some other part of the University. 


At Columbia the Summer Session offers excellent experiment station facilities. 
The period of residence is short; it comes at a time when libraries can most easily 
grant leave of absence to members of the staff; if the worker has to study on his 
own time he can utilize his summer vacation period; the cost is minimum. For 
many kinds of courses it is also easier to secure competent instructors for the 
short intensive summer course. We regularly try things out in the Summer 
Session. Some of them become a permanent part of the all-year curriculum. 
Some remain as Summer Session courses, if that proves to be all that is called 
for, and may be offered in alternate summers. Others of course fall by the 
wayside for lack of interest. 

I am very hopeful that the new course in Law Library Service will prove 
that there is an effective demand for specialized training in this important field. 
Even if the registration should fall far below what we anticipate, the course 
will almost certainly be given in Summer Session for two or three years. For- 
tunately we do not find it necessary in this experimental period to make the 
course self-supporting. If the members of your Association will give the venture 
their support, I feel sure it will become a permanent part of our curriculum. 


How soon we may venture to offer the same instruction in one of the regular 
sessions I cannot tell. Eventually a course such as Mr. Price is now giving in 
the summer should be offered regularly in the Spring Session so that candidates 
for the professional degrees in library service who are looking forward to law 
library work may take it as one of their major electives. The next step beyond 
that would be the offering of an advanced course as a major for candidates for 
the degree of Master of Science, their whole year’s program being built around 
this special interest in law library service and involving a piece of research as 
a basis for the required thesis. 


I shall not attempt in this brief statement to enter into any general discussion 
of the problems of education for law librarianship. Even if there were time, it 
would be unnecessary because Dr. Beardsley has said everything that needs to 
be said in his excellent article entitled, Education for Law Librarianship, in the 
March, 1936, BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Since that 
article has been available in reprint form I assume you are all familiar with it. 
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1 would find it very difficult to disagree with anything Dr. Beardsley says in 
that article. In my judgment, it is an admirable statement of the problem. How- 
ever, one proposal which he discusses, though apparently does not himself care to 
endorse, seems to me to be unwise and thoroughly unsound, and that is the idea 
of an annual institute subsidized by some educational foundation. Institutes have 
been tried from time to time for various groups of library workers for which full 
standard training seemed to be unavailable because of lack of general education, 
low salaries, or lack of time for a full course. Undoubtedly they did accomplish 
something worth while, but they are not a permanent solution of the problem and 
they tend to entrench and perpetuate the unsatisfactory conditions they are de- 
signed to alleviate. 

In my judgment the Summer Session course can be used to accomplish 
everything that can be expected of the institute. The advantages of the institute 
plan, according to its advocates as quoted in Dr. Beardsley’s article to which | 
have referred, are said to be that, “Problems of educational qualification would 
not need to handicap the training of a law librarian who is already employed and 
who might not otherwise be eligible for admission to a regular library school ; 
likewise, it would be helpful to the law librarian who might not be able to spare 
the time required for a year’s residence in a library school.” 

The six weeks Summer Session meets the problem of time for resident study 
as well as the six weeks institute. Library schools formerly refused to accept 
any student except those who were fully qualified for admission to their regular 
course as a candidate for the professional degree. In many library schools that 
is still the rule, but the largest schools with diversified and specialized programs 
are no longer so rigid in their requirements. 

The Columbia School of Library Service does set a high academic standard 
for admission to the degree courses, so high that nearly all employed law librarians 
who might be interested in such a course would be excluded if it were applied to 
them at the present time. But it is not necessary to do that. For a special course 
in law library service, such as we are offering this summer, we can make the re- 
quirements for admission highly flexible, and we are doing so. 

Of course, serious disadvantages arise from having, in a class such as Mr. 
Price will have this summer, a mixture of those who have both full college and 
legal education and those who have neither. In the case of the latter, however, 
we are requiring experience and most of them will probably be able to hold their 
own with college graduates. 

Our policy in the future in this matter of admission requirements will be 
determined by experience and careful study. If the registration should presently 
be too large to be handled properly in one class, it will be divided into two sections 
and a sharp difference made in the academic and experience requirements for 
admission to the two sections. Our experience in other fields would lead us to 
assume that the demand for the course from persons with seriously sub-standard 
background and training will shortly disappear. 

There is one suggestion in Dr. Beardsley’s article which I wish to endorse 
and that is the internship idea. While I heartily wish we could avoid the use 
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of that medicated term, it does seem better than any other to express the idea, 
For some time the School of Library Service has been experimenting with the 
internship plan of supervised practical training following graduation. Where 
a properly organized and equipped library is available, with constant supervision, 
we believe that a year of internship can be made of great educational value. As 
soon as our law library instruction gets under way, we shall probably be ready 
to appoimt one or two interns each year. The compensation will be low but the 
appointment will guarantee opportunity for varied experience and further study. 
The interns being appointed for the next year in other departments. of the Uni- 
versity Library will receive $1200 a year with a month’s vacation on pay. | 
should not be surprised if the successful law librarians of the future should come 
largely from a group of men and women who have college training, legal training, 
and a one-year library school course, including a law library major, followed by 
an internship in some first class law library. 


In closing these brief remarks, may I ask for the special interest and as- 
sistance of the American Association of Law Libraries in the development of our 
plans for the training of law librarians at Columbia University. I am not clear 
as to what form that assistance can best take, but we are now attempting to do a 
piece of pioneering which you have long recognized as necessary. We would 
like to work in close cooperation with your Association. 


The syllabus which Mr. Price has prepared as a basic outline for his course 
will be issued in a preliminary edition in mimeographed form. 1am sure Mr. Price 
will welcome criticisms of it and suggestions for future editions. It might possibly 
be desirable for your Association to create a special advisory committee to which 
we could turn for advice and counsel in dealing with the problems that will 
inevitably arise. (Applause. ) 


PresipENT HoLtanp: Dean Williamson, I wish to say on behalf of the 
Association that we are intensely interested in the subject matter of your paper. 
Our Executive Committee had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. Price and the 
Board of Education for Librarianship of the American Library Association on 
Saturday to discuss the problems and the possible solutions to the problems. We 
are all indebted to Columbia University for introducing its course in Law Library 
Service, and I can assure you that our Association will continue its active interest 
in this important matter of education for law librarianship. 


We are also honored to have with us this morning a very busy man, a high 
official of this great city of New York, who has taken the time to come to us 
and extend to us a welcome on behalf of the bar of this city. 


I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Felix C. Benvenga, Assistant District 
Attorney of New York County. (Applause. ) 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
FeLix C. BENVENGA 
Assistant District Attorney of New York County 


It gives me great pleasure, as a member of the bar, to welcome you to our 
city. Ours is not only a city of conventions and skyscrapers, but a veritable 
paradise of law libraries. We are very proud of them. Everything here is on a 
big scale—skyscrapers and libraries. I suggest that while here you visit, among 
other places of interest, some of our great law libraries, particularly those of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association, and the New York Law Institute. 





You are welcome to our city, and I am sure that the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, of which Mr. Poole is Chairman, will do everything in its power 
to make your stay here a very enjoyable one. 

I feel that I also am somewhat ofa librarian—at least an amateur librarian, 
since it is part of my duties, as Assistant District Attorney in charge of the 
Appeal Bureau of the District Attorney’s Office of this County, to supervise the 
running of the library, with the help of Mr. A. Alfred DeVito, one of your mem- 
bers. I have seen the District Attorney’s Library develop from a haphazard col- 
lection of books into a useful, well-organized library, thoroughly cataloged and 
indexed. By experience, I have come to learn the difference between a mere 
custodian of books and a librarian. 

Moreover, I feel that I know something of the problems which confront a 
librarian, particularly those of indexing; for I have recently been engaged in 
indexing briefs and memoranda written by me in the course of the past twenty 
years. Accordingly, | know some of the difficulties of your task from first-hand 
experience, 

I appreciate the importance of your work, and the extent of our obligation 
to you. As lawyers, we are supposed to know the law. Naturally, what we 
actually know is but a small fraction of what we are supposed to know. We 
realize that the most important thing is to know where to find the law. And 
that is where we rely upon you. Your work in cataloging and indexing law 
books, periodicals and decisions, is of immense value to us. Without it, we 
would be lost. We are under tremendous obligation to you, and so are the 
courts. That is demonstrated by the frequency with which, in recent years, legal 
periodicals have been cited in briefs and in judicial opinions. 

We have many problems in common. It may not be inappropriate, on this 
occasion, to refer to one of them. It is a pressing one and must be solved by us. 
To my mind, it cannot be solved without your assistance. I refer to the question 
of the unnecessary duplication of law books—not so much of textbooks, but of 
books containing judicial opinions. In particular, I have in mind the publication 
of opinions which add nothing to the development or settlement of the law, but 
merely create confusion on the subject. 

There has been much discussion of this problem, and I know that a com- 
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mittee, composed of members of your Association and of the American Bar 
Association, is making a study of the subject. What ultimately will be recom- 
mended by the committee, | do not know. But most of us have our own theories 
concerning the problem. I have mine, and I offer them for what they are worth. 

In the first place, | want to emphasize the fact that I am not so much con- 
cerned about the unnecessary duplication of textbooks as I am about the unneces- 
sary multiplication of reports of judicial opinions. If a textbook is of no use, it 
probably will not find a place on the shelves; if it does, it will soon lose its place, 
and so will the book that has outlived its usefulness. But not so with the law 
reports. We have to buy them and keep them on our shelves, even though they 
may contain opinions of little or no practical value. 

Now, let me make plain that I am not in favor of placing any restraint or 
limitation on the number of opinions which a court or a judge may see fit to write. 
That is a matter which must be left to them. Indeed, I feel that the more opinions 
they write, the better. But I do advocate some sort of a sifting process. I favor 
placing some limitation on the opinions which are to be officially reported. 

In the first place, I should do away almost entirely with the publication of 
opinions which merely represent the views of a judge on a topic of merely current 
interest. Frequently, even these decisions are not followed by the judges who 
handed them down. They are completely forgotten. 

In the second place, some limitation should be placed on the publication of 
opinions of intermediate appellate courts, especially where a right of appeal is 
reserved to the defeated litigant. 

Obviously, practically no limitation should be placed upon the publication of 
decisions of our highest appellate courts. 

At all events, I suggest that all decisions be printed unofficially in pamphlet 
form and that they be not printed officially for at least two or three years, maybe 
more. It seems to me that, by the end of this period, many of the opinions will 
have eliminated themselves because of reversal or otherwise. 

To illustrate, a trial judge might see fit to write an opinion on a given question. 
On an appeal to an intermediate appellate court, another opinion might be handed 
down. And so, also, on an appeal to the highest court of the state. It would 
seem to me that, under such circumstances, only the decision of the court of last 
resort should be officially reported. The other opinions are of no practical im- 
portance, and might well be omitted from the official reports. 

Of course, where the case is taken to the United States Supreme Court, the 
opinion of that court only should be officially reported. 


With respect to opinions that have been eliminated by reversal or otherwise, 
I would suggest that, after the expiration of the provisional period, the judicial 
council, or preferably an advisory committee to the judicial council, composed largely 
of specialists in particular branches of the law, including members of your Asso- 
ciation should be entrusted with the duty of deciding which of these remaining 
opinions should be included in the official reports. 
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Moreover, I would suggest that the judicial council be given power to publish 
only such parts of opinions as they may deem important. For instance, an opinion 
might contain a detailed recital of the facts of a case which might, perhaps, be of 
passing interest, but wholly unnecessary to an understanding of the points involved 
in the case. Such detailed recitals should not be published. Other illustrations 
might be mentioned, but they will readily occur to you. 

Finally, | would suggest that the judicial council be given the power to study 
all of the decisions with the same end in view, so that eventually we shall have a 
set of official reports which are not only useful but practical and comparatively 





inexpensive—a set of reports of more or less selected cases, like those to be found 
in the system of annotated reports. 

Of course, this is but a bare outline of the proposal I have in mind. Whatever 
its merits may be, | do not know. As I have said, I offer it for what it is worth. 
But even if you should consider the proposals worthless, it would not affect the 
warmth of my greeting. You are cordially welcome. I know that your delibera- 
tions, as usual, will be productive of immense good. I trust that your stay here 
will be an enjoyable one, will be a memorable one, and that you will, sometime 
in the near future, pay us another visit. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: The response to the addresses of welcome on behalf 
of the Association will be made by Miss Frances D. Lyon, Law Librarian of the 
New York State Library, Albany, New York. 

I have the pleasure of presenting Miss Lyon. (Applause. ) 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Frances D. Lyon 


Law Librarian, New York State Library 


As a native New Yorker I am indeed pleased to respond to the greetings of 
Dean Williamson and Mr. Benvenga. I am really flying in the dark. I had not 
the slightest idea what they were going to say; so if my response does not seem 
particularly relevant you will understand why. But I decided to tell you all 
about how wonderful we New Yorkers are. 

We New Yorkers are said to be the most provincial people in the country— 
completely satisfied with the fact that our State is rated the first in wealth, 
population, commerce, and manufacturing (I learned those facts when I was in 
school and checked them up in the World Almanac and they still stand) ; that the 
port of New York leads the world and that we have the largest city in the world— 
i you are not pro-London. I believe there is a slight rivalry between London 
and New York on this question. 

One time when we were abroad we were very much amused to find that 
certain rustics in England had a vague expression when we said we were from 
“the United States,” but appeared intelligent when we added “from New York.” 
Yes, indeed, that meant much more to them than “the United States.” On another 
occasion when I was in a small Canadian village, I was asked, “How far is 
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the State Library from Columbus Circle?” I replied, “About 150 miles.” They 
knew all about Columbus Circle, New York City, but Albany, Syracuse, and 
Rochester meant nothing. 

New Yorkers themselves are divided into two groups 
“up-staters” (and despise each other). 


“‘New Yorkers” and 





An “up-stater” resides somewhere in that vast domain north of Yonkers and 
is thought of as a small-town, countrified person, who always wears rubbers and 
carries an umbrella when venturing into the great metropolis to visit Radio City, 
the Empire State Building, or Coney Island. 

To us “up-staters,” the real New Yorker is more or less of an animated strap- 
hanger who lives in a cubical sort of cliff dwelling. THe New Yorker defines him 
as one who always runs for a train when he really does not have to run at all. 

So distinct is the cleavage between up-state and down-state that in former 
years a bill was introduced in the Legislature to cut off New York City and make 
it a separate entity to be called “The State of Manhattan.” We could not afford 
that. New York City is paying too much in taxes. (lLaughter.) 

Our great city is noted, among other things, as being the home of that 
sophisticated and witty magazine, THE NEw Yorker, which seems to poke fun 
very often, in amusing cartoons, at book dealers and librarians. In fact, I think 
“librarians” seem to be one of the specialties of THE New Yorker. 

Because of the educational advantages offered here in New York City (now, 
i am an “up-stater”’), it seems incredible that there is not a single public law 
library in this city, except if you count the collection in the New York Public 
Library on Fifth Avenue. The large law libraries in New York City are all 
closed corporations. Great is the astonishment of many New Yorkers to discover 
in up-state Albany a fine law library completely open to the public, free of charge. 
The taxpayer is delighted to find something free. I recall that when the Education 
Building was first opened, we were instructed to say to a gaping public, “Nothing 
costs less than a million; nothing weighs less than a ton.” That pleased the 
taxpayer. He was getting something for his money and was particularly im- 
pressed with our massive chandeliers. 

It is both interesting and significant that Dean Williamson, the head of a 
great library system, should address us today. As someone has said, “After all, 
a law librarian is a librarian,’—a valid reason indeed for technical training in 
librarianship. 

Nearly thirty years ago (I was looking over some old Proceedings of this 
Association), the late Mr. E. A. Feazel read a paper before this Association on 
The Status of the Law Librarian, in which he said: “There are three branches 
of special knowledge or science which the law librarian should possess: the science 
of law, library science, and legal bibliography.” 

The tendency today is toward this special training for the law librarian, 
and I am glad to see that in classifying positions our Association has gone on 
record as defining the ideal “professional” law librarian as one who has had both 


legal and library training. 
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As one who is almost a charter member of this Association—I attended my 
first meeting in 1911, and that is a long time ago—I regard with much interest 
the gradual evolution which has brought us to our present status as a corporation 
with a Roalfe Expansion Plan. 

As the bar associations say, we are now “integrated,” and are keeping pace 
with this modern world in which we live. 

In conclusion, let me say in behalf of the American Association of Law 
Libraries that we appreciate the cordial welcome and the greetings from Dr. 
Williamson and Mr. Benvenga. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: Thank you very much. Now we come to the reports 
as listed on the program. As a preface to my report as President, which I assure 
you will be very brief, | want to call attention to the fact that several of the dis- 
tinguished and ever-present members of this Association, members who always 
attend these meetings, are for some reason or another absent, and the fact is 
hereby noted. We regret their absence very much. I might add that we are 
highly pleased to have a number of our associate members with us this year. 

At this time I will ask Miss Helen S. Moylan, the First Vice-President, to 
take the Chair while I read my report. 

| Miss Moylan assumed the Chair. ] 


Report of the President 


In conformity with approved custom of my distinguished predecessors, a duty 
devolves upon the President to open the first business session with a report of 
his stewardship during the vear, and to submit such matters as merit your atten- 
tion and consideration. 

At the outset, on behalf of the Association, I desire to express to the Executive 
Committee and to the chairmen and members of all our various committees my 
sincere thanks for their loyalty and services to the Association, and for their 
hearty cooperation and assistance to me at all times. I especially desire to thank 
Mr. Franklin O. Poole, the Chairman, and the other members of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for their untiring efforts in arranging this splendid 
program, and also our gracious and efficient Secretary for her constant attention 
to every detail of the manifold duties in connection with her office. 

Paramount in importance to this Association, as I perceive it, is the matter 
of membership. I am happy to advise you that we have added a relatively large 
number of new members to our rolls during the past year, probably more than 
usual, due to the splendid efforts of Mr. Oscar C. Orman and his Committee on 
Membership. Included in this group are a number of associate members, several 
of whom are present at this time, and on behalf of the Association I desire to 
welcome you into this organization and express the hope that you will find your 
membership both pleasant and _ profitable. 

A meeting of the President, Secretary and other members of the Executive 
Committee was held at the Hotel Knickerbocker in Chicago, December 30, 1936. 
Many matters of interest, particularly with reference to the LAw Liprary JOURNAL, 
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were considered and acted upon. On the evening of December 30, we met at 
the Drake Hotel with the officers of the American Library Association and the 
officers of affiliated associations and discussed ways and means of securing more 


effective cooperation between the affiliated associations. 


I feel that I can report with confidence that progress has been made in every 


department of our activities during the year. 


The reports and recommendations of your officers and committees will be 
submitted to you presently in the order indicated by the program. These reports 
will reveal to you a tremendous amount of labor and time which have been so 
unselfishly devoted to our interests. They merit your careful attention and con- 
sideration. 

FreD Y. HoLLaNnp, President. 


CHAIRMAN MoyLan (State University of lowa Law Library, lowa City, 
lowa.): Iam sure I express the appreciation of the Association to our President. 
(Applause. ) 


| President Holland resumed the Chair. | 


PRESIDENT HoLLAND: ‘The next matter of business is the report of the 
Secretary, Miss Helen Newman. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN (The George Washington University Law Library, 
Washington, D. C.): I think we have a very excellent President. The Secretary 
usually has to write the President’s report. The President has written his own 
report and presented it, and has included practically every item which I intended 
to mention in my report. (Laughter.) 


I will mention briefly one matter which is not included in my formal report. 
The report will be printed in full in the July number of the Journal and you can 


read that on some warm evening this summer. 


Late in the evening at the closing session of our meeting in Cambridge, I 
made a very innocent motion and suggestion to the effect that a committee be 
appointed to secure a wider distribution of records and briefs in cases before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. As you know, there were then only twenty 
libraries which received these records and briefs. I made the suggestion very 
innocently, without any knowledge that it might cause argument. However, it did. 
A number of our members felt that we should not investigate this matter. How- 
ever, the motion was passed, and this year our committee took the matter up with 
the Clerk of the Supreme Court, and we did make some progress. We were able 
to get one additional library on the list. We particularly wanted one on the 
West Coast, for at that time there was only one library in that section on the 
Clerk’s list. We were able to add one additional library—that of the University 
of Washington, Dr. Beardsley’s library. So we were pleased to be able to assist 


him and the area which he serves. 
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Report of the Executive Secretary and Editor of the Law Library Journal 


The Executive Secretary and Editor of the Law Library Journal reports 
for the year, 1936-1937, as follows: 


1. Membership. 


Fifty-two new members have joined the Association since the last report, 

July 24, 1936. This figure includes eleven new regular individual members, 

thirty persons who have become members by virtue of institutional membership 

of their libraries, and eleven new associate members. In addition, nineteen libraries 

have joined the Association as institutional members since the last annual report. 

The following chart shows the present membership and the net gain over the 
figures given in the last report: 


1936 1937 

10 Life 11 

23 Associate 32 

43 Institutional 62 (refers to number of libraries) 
257 Individual 279 


Analysis: Life Members: Miss Rosamond Parma, formerly an individual 
member was elected to life membership by vote of the Association. 


Associate Members: Eleven new associate members joined the Associa- 
tion, one associate member was dropped for failure to pay dues, and 
one associate member resigned, making a net gain of nine. 


Individual Members: Eleven new regular individual members joined the 
Association, and one member changed from institutional member- 
ship to regular membership, while eight regular members changed to 
institutional membership, two were deceased, and thirteen resigned 
or were dropped for failure to pay dues, making the present regular 
individual membership 130, a net loss of eleven. 


Thirty new institutional members have geen added to the membership 
of the Association by virtue of membership in the Association of 
their libraries, eight persons have changed from regular to institu- 
tional membership, while three institutional members have resigned 
or left library work, one has been changed to life membership, and 
one to regular membership, making the present institutional mem- 
bership (persons) 149, as compared with 116 a year ago, a net gain 
of thirty-three. 


Total Net Gain: 32. 


The Executive Secretary reports with regret the death of two former mem- 
bers of the Association, Miss Alice Lyman, former State Librarian of Wyoming, 
who died April 6, 1937, and John A. Livingstone, former Law Librarian of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, who died May 26, 1937. 
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2. Grant From Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


On January 7, 1937, a grant of $5000 was made to the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. This grant 
was made after consideration by the Executive Committee of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of the plan and budget submitted to it by the Special Advisory Committee 
on the Expansion Plan (see L. Lis. J. 29:133). The plan, as submitted, asked 
for a minimum grant of $24,250 and a maximum grant of $34,650, the amounts 
which the Committee estimated would be needed over a ten-year period to es- 
tablish permanent headquarters on a full time basis and carry out all of the provi- 
sions of the Roalfe Plan. The grant of $5000 is being used for the expansion and 
improvement of the LAW Lisprary JOURNAL pursuant to the vote of the Executive 
Committee of our Association made upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Law Library Journal at its meeting in Chicago, December 30, 1936, as follows: 

On motion, duly made and seconded, it was voted, in the event the Carnegie Corporation 
makes a grant to the Association of $5000, that the Committee on Law Library Journal request 
the Executive Committee of the Association to direct that this sum be deposited in the Treasury 
of the Association; and, further, that the Executive Committee authorize the Committee on 


Law Library Journal to use this entire amount in such way as the Committee on Law Library 
Journal thinks best for the improvement of the Law Library Journal. 


3. Publications. 


Law Liprary JOURNAL. The LAw Lisprary JouRNAL for October, 1936, 
January, 1937, and April, 1937, were published under the editorship of your 
Executive Secretary. The October number (165 pp., iii pp. contents, and cover) 
contains the Proceedings of the Thirty-First Annual Meeting, held in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, August 20-22, 1936. The January, 1937, number (40 pp. and 
cover) contained a full report of the Proceedings of the Round Table on Library 
Problems of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Law Schools, Chicago, Illinois, December 30, 1936. An index to volumes 21 to 
29 of the LAw Lisrary JOURNAL was published as a supplement to the January 
number. This index, covering the numbers of the Journal issued from 1928 to 
1936, inclusive, was prepared under the direction of Helen Hargrave, Assistant 
Law Librarian of the University of Texas. The April number (220 pp., ii pp. con- 
tents, and cover) included the Historical Outline and Bibliography of Attorneys 
General Reports and Opinions, from Their Beginning through 1936, compiled by 
Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian and Assistant Professor of Law, Cornell Law 


School. 


Beginning with the January, 1937, number the printing of the Law Liprary 
JouRNAL was transferred from The Wilson Company to The Library Press in 
Washington, D. C. This change was made pursuant to the following resolution 
of the Committee on Law Library Journal at its meeting in Chicago, December 


30, 1936: 


On motion of Mr. Thorne, seconded by Miss Newman, it was voted that the Editor of 
the Law Library Journal be authorized to investigate the possibilities of having the Law 
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Library Journal printed in Washington, D. C., and that, if a satisfactory arrangement could 
be made, the printing, mailing, etc., of the Journal be transferred as soon as possible to 
Washington. Mr, Poole was asked to confer with Mr. Wilson to determine whether or not 
there was any present contract which would prevent the Law Library Journal being taken 
away from The Wilson Company at this time. 


The Law Lisprary JOURNAL was entered as second-class matter, March 8, 
1937, at the Post Office in Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Certificates of copyright registration have been obtained by the American 
Association of Law Libraries for the January, 1937, and April, 1937, numbers 
of the LAW Liprary JOURNAL. 


Law Liprary News. Upon recommendation of the Committee on Law 
Library Journal the Executive Committee of the Association, in January, 1937, 
voted its approval of the following resolution : 


On motion, duly made and seconded, it was voted that the Committee on Law Library 
Journal request the Executive Committee to authorize the Committee on Law Library Journal 
to secure definite information concerning the present status of the Law Lisprary News and 
to take over the LAw Lisrary News and combine it with the Law Lisrary JOURNAL as soon 
as practicable, with due regard to the wishes of Mr. Klapp as set forth in his letter to the 
Committee. 


Mr. S. D. Klapp, Librarian of the Hennepin County Law Library, who has 
been publishing the LAw Lisrary News for the Association since 1932, has asked 
to be relieved of the editorship of the News. An anaylsis of the mailing list of the 
News disclosed that substantially the same personnel is included in the mailing 
lists of the News and of the Journal. It has, therefore, been proposed that the 
LAW Liprary News and the LAw LiprRaAry JOURNAL be combined commencing 
September, 1937. A more complete report concerning this proposed merger will 
be made by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks in his report as Chairman of the Committee 
on Law Library Journal. 


4. Activities of the Secretariat Under the Roalfe Expansion Plan. 


Approximately 1000 letters have been written at the office of the Executive 
Secretary during this Association year. Correspondence has been carried on with 
officers of the Association, committee chairmen, prospective new members and 
librarians requesting information concerning cataloging, library administration, 
legislation pending in Congress, and other matters. 

One hundred letters and one hundred copies of the January, 1937, number 
of the Law Lisrary JOURNAL were mailed to a selected list of non-members, 
calling attention to, and urging registration for, the summer course in Law Library 
Service offered by Columbia University. A notice concerning the requirements 
for admission and a description of the course was published in the January, 1937, 
number ot the Law LispraRy JOURNAL. 

The cumulative table of cases of volumes 1 to 9 of the INDEx to LEGAL 
PERIODICALS is in preparation at the office of the Executive Secretary. Since no 
tables of cases are included in volumes 1 to 9 of the Index, it has been necessary 
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to obtain the cases and citations from the subject indexes. While progress has 
been slow, your Executive Secretary can report at this time that the names of all 
cases and citations have been copied on index cards and about one-half have been 
checked for accuracy of name and citation. It is hoped that the table of cases will 
be completed by June, 1938. 

In closing this report your Executive Secretary and Treasurer wishes tu 
thank the officers of the Association, the committee chairmen, and the contributors 
to the LAW Lisprary JOURNAL for their encouragement and cooperation. In addi- 
tion she wishes to make an especial acknowledgment to her assistant, Ralph O. 
Glockler, for his efficient services and continued interest in the work of the 
American Association of Law Libraries. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN NEWMAN, Secretary. 


Report of the Treasurer 
The receipts and disbursements for the period June 30, 1936, to June 10, 1937, 
are as follows: 
Receipts 
Balance in bank, June 30, 1936 $ 128.72 


Balance, cash account surplus, trip to Concord and Lexington 
and dinner at the Wayside Inn, August 22, 1936, 31st an- 


nual meeting 10.25 
Dues collected 1647.29 
Grant from Carnegie Corporation of New York 5000.00 


Refund from Post Office, deposit under conditional permit 
for second class entry of Law Library Journal 27.82 


Sales of Law Library Journal 
3 copies, October, 1936, number @ $1.00 $ 3.00 
2 back numbers @ $.50 aaah ‘“ 1.00 
3 reprints for Rogers-Stearns Separate, July, 
1935, number, Law Library Journal @ $1.00 3.00 7.00 





Subscriptions to Law Library Journal 





January, 1937 to 1938—John R. Mara $ 2.00 
July, 1937 to June, 1938—Cleveland Public 
Library 2.00 4.00 
Total Receipts $6825.08* 


* At the time of the filing of this report, the Treasurer had not received from The H. W. 
Wilson Company monies due on account of the Law Lrwrary JourNaAL. A check from the 
Wilson Company in the amount of $474 has been deposited in the Association account, and 
additional sums will be deposited when received. 
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Disbursements 


Committee expenses 
Committee on List of Law Libraries in the 





Standard Legal Directory — $ 2.00 
1.00 
4.75 
4.36 $ 12.11 
Committee on Local Arrangements, John Watkins 
Company, 700 notices of 32nd annual meeting 14.03 
Committee on New Members 11.59 
Committee on Statistics, printing 1000 section 


naires sit kiatadesscneene 17.00 $ 54.73 


Law Library Journal 
The Library Press 


1000 January, 1937, numbers, 40 pp. and cover $ 192.50 


850 Indexes to vols. 21-29, 16 pp. 94.50 
1000 title pages and erratum, vol. 29. re 7.50 
2000 April, 1937, numbers, 220 pp., ii. pp., cover 1490.00 
Contents page, vol. 29, printing envelopes, etc. 9.75 $1794.25 





The H. W. Wilson Company 
300 reprints, Check List of Judicial Council 


Reports xssanci lise bicsacdiaindaasctnaandis 14.50 
Postage and mailing 
Provisional permit, second class mailing $ 30.00 
January number, 34 local and 31 foreign stamps 2.08 
Fee, application for second class permit 25.00 
Copyright, January and April issues 4.00 
Sending contents page, vol. 29... 9.09 
April number, 480 Ibs., second class rate _ 7.20 
Stamps, April number — 3.18 $ 80.55 





$1889.30 


Petty cash 
Addressing envelopes, notice of Constitutional 


amendment S 85 
Freight charges, shipping back numbers from 

Wilson Company 5.53 
Harrison MacDonald, 7 pictures 6.75 
Messenger Service —. 3.33 
Notary Fees sibaaiie 1.00 
Postage, correspondence, etc. 73.70 
Service charges, Hamilton National Bank 3.55 

5.23 $ 99.94 


Telegrams 


$ 99.94 
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Printing and supplies 

Chas. G. 
3000 


6% 


Stott 
letterheads, 


One tile case, 
1000 
1000 No. 


second 


10 


Press, 
2000 


en vel ypes 


Library 
sheets, envelopes, 

Canary Bond and one dozen 9x12 envelopes 

3000 dues notices 

75 letters to accompany bills, mimeographed 

100 letters, mimeographed 

400 notices, mimeographed 

One style manual, University of Chicago Press 


One card file 


Refunds 


S. D. Klapp, overpayment of dues 
Smith, individual dues 
individual dues 
Lewis Piacenza, individual dues 
Mrs. C. T. Smith, 


Gertrude F. 
Elsie Bassett, 


individual dues 


Reporting 
Janna Q. Olson, 31st annual meeting 
Round Table on Library Problems, 
of American Law Schools, Chicago, December 
30, 1936 


Association 


Salaries 

Foley, Herbert, proofreading 

Glockler, Ralph, secretarial and stenographic asst. 

Kunna, Mary, proofreading 

Newman, Helen ($25 balance, 1935-36 sslery) 

Romney, C. W., work on table of cases, Index to 
Legal Periodicals 

Wharton, 
Periodicals 


Jessie L., indexing. Index to Legal 


Traveling expenses 
Railroad expenses, Executive Secretary, to meet- 

1936 

Railroad fare and expenses of Executive Secre- 
tary, meeting of Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, New York, April 24-25, 1937 


ing in Chicago, Dec., 





LIBRARY JOURNAL 


$ 33.50 


33.50 
1.04 
17.00 
1.25 
1.56 
1.95 
2.84 


8.35 $ 100.99 





5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 $ 


+f 


16.00 





$ 122.30 


12.80 $ 135.10 





2.10 
233.00 
4.00 
175.00 


$ 


42.75 


499.92 $ 956.77 





$ 57.30 


25.00 $ 82.30 





$ 100.99 


$ 16.00 


$ 135.10 


$ 956.77 


$ 82.30 





9 
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Total Disbursements sisi Se ttc cl ala tack Nc eS Sr 
Total Receipts een (xcs ceiheedigamenaties ee 
Total Disbursements iichileniebitaeebit hain tea ia 

Balance, June 10, 1937 vinicbdilsaaiiaas $3489.95 


Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN NeEwMAN, Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: The next matter of business is the Report of the 
Committee on Cooperation with the American Bar Association, which will be read 
by Mrs. Bernita J. Long, University of Illinois Law Library, Urbana, Illinois. 

| Mrs. Long read the report of the Committee. | 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation with the 
American Bar Association 


During the past year your Committee, in cooperation with the American Bar 
Association’s Special Committee to Consider and Report as to the Publication of 
Legal Publications, has continued its study of the subject of unnecessary duplica- 
iion of legal publications. Its members have corresponded with each other, with 
the .\merican Bar Association’s committee through its Chairman, Professor Eldon 
Kk. James, and with the secretaries of a number of state bar associations. It 
reached the conclusion that one of the first steps to be accomplished is to interest 
the bench and bar through their various organizations. A number of states have 
local problems of duplication. Especially is this true in regard to statutes and 
digests. It would seem that such problems might be handled best by the state 
bar association, as has been done in Illinois where, through the efforts of the 
illinois Bar Association, the publication of one of two statutes has ceased, and an 
agreement regarding price and certain features of the work has been made with 
the publisher of a third. Wisconsin, also, seems to have solved its problem by 
the state publication of its statutes at a satisfactory price. Every state bar asso- 
ciation should have a committee to study its own problems and to arouse local 
interest in the larger national problem which is being considered by the American 
Bar Association. Unfortunately, only a few states have such committees at present. 
As far as could be ascertained they are Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee and Washington. It is part of our work 
to encourage the appointment of like committees in those states not having them 
and to cooperate with them after their appointment. Mr. Register suggests: 


“The problem could be put up to the State Bar Association’s annual 
meetings. It should be presented by one or more sympathetic and 
competent members of each State Bar Association and an effort be made 
to have a committee appointed with authority to reach and secure similar 
response in turn from County Bar Associations of the particular state. 

“Before the problem is laid before a State Bar Association at its 
meeting, the ground should be prepared. A survey of conditions should 
be prepared in each state. Such a survey would tabulate significant data 


regarding : 
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Reporting of decisions of appellate and lower courts, advance sheets, 
local bar journals; 

Digests of decisions with supplements ; 

Publication of sessional laws ; 

Compilation of laws with supplements, loose-leaf services, e. g., 
C. C. H. and Prentice-Hall and local services, if any. 


“Spade work of this sort ought to disclose where duplications 
exist... I cannot see how we can go to the Bench and Bar until it has 
been reliably done. Librarians rather than lawyers seem to be the logical 
persons to do it.” 


The committee has collected some material for a list such as suggested, but 
there is still a great deal of work to be done on it before it would be ready for use. 


The members of the Association are referred to last year’s report of the 
Special Committee to Study and Report Upon the Duplication of Legal Publica 
tions, of which Mr. Roscoe Pound was Chairman, in the American Bar Association 
Proceedings, v. 61, p. 848. In that committee’s opinion one of the greatest problems 
of duplication with which we have had to deal lies in the duplication of court 
decisions. 


This year’s committee, with Mr. James as Chairman, will make its report 
in September at the annual meeting of the American Bar Association in Kansas 
City. It is expected that that committee, with which we are cooperating, will 
ask to be continued and to have its scope extended to cover quality and cost as 
well as duplication of legal publications. The problem is not one which can be 
solved in a short time. Certainly your committee feels that its ideas are tentative 
at present and require more study. They are presented for consideration and 


discussion. 


Therefore, your committee recommends that it be continued for further 
consideration of the subject and for continued cooperation with the committees of 
the American Bar Association and the Association of American Law Schools 
dealing with legal publications. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Bernita J. Lone, Chairman. 
Gitson G. GLASIER 
WILcarp L. KING 

Layton B. REGISTER 


Mrs. Lone: I might say that, as the name implies, we are a cooperating 
committee. We try to cooperate with the other committees, but we have found 
that it is not a very satisfactory arrangement to have just a cooperating committee. 
Mr. James feels that we should have an independent committee which would be 
composed of members from this Association, from the Association of American 
Law Schools, the American Law Institute, and the American Bar Association. 
This committee would study the problems independently of their own associations, 
but would make one report. It is a subject which cannot be divided very well. 
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We would like to have your ideas on this matter today. Mr. James could 
uot be here, so he asked me to secure your opinion of this proposed joint committee. 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: Thank you very much, Mrs. Long, for that interest- 
ing report. 

I should like to inquire if there is any discussion on the matter at this time. 
Does anyone have any ideas to express in connection with the report, or any 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Lewis W. Morse (Cornell University Law Library, Ithaca, N. Y.): 
You said one of the statutes was discontinued. May I ask which one? 

Mrs. LonG: Yes. Cahill’s one-volume edition will not be published any 
more. West has taken over our one-volume edition and made an agreement with 
the Bar Association giving a special price for a certain period of time, and will 
incorporate in its publication some of the things we have been wanting. 

Mr. Morse: But there are still two competing sets ? 

Mrs. Lone: The large sets, yes; but not the one-volume edition. Of course 
the price was lowered from $14 to $4.50, which was a considerable reduction. 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Laurie H. Riccs (Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, 
Md.): May | ask what lines you are working on to cut out all the duplication 
of legal publications ? 

Mrs. Lone: We of course have reached no definite conclusion. It is just a 
matter of study so far and will be continued that way. But in Mr. James’ report, 
to be presented at the meeting of the American Bar Association in September, 
which is a tentative report, I think he points out that the biggest problem of 
duplication is in reports; that when we get right down to it and analyze the situa- 
tion, there is not so much duplication in other publications. So I imagine thie 
committee will concentrate on the reports. 

PresipeENT HoLLanp: Is there any other discussion or question ? 

If not, the report will be accepted and filed. 

The next matter of business is the Report of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Library Association. This report has been mimeographed 
and copies will be passed to you at this time. 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation with the American 
Library Association 


Among associations the term “cooperation” too often denotes an abused and 
iifeless idea. Is this to be its meaning as between the American Library Association 
and the American Association of Law Libraries? Such is the problem presented 
to the Joint Committee. 

In recent years both associations have evinced considerable advancement. The 
A. L. A. has assumed a more national consciousness, and A. A. L. L. has pro- 
gressed far under the Expansion Plan. The latter movement has included a 


recognition of the value of increased cooperation between the A. A. L. L. and other 
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groups having similar interests.'| Thus in 1935 a joint committee of the A. L. A. 
and A. A. L. L. was established to consider “a more active and continuous pro- 
gram of collaboration” and “to canvass the situation and submit recommendations 
for further cooperation in dealing with problems of interest to both Associations”? 
Reports were rendered to both organizations and the same have received the 
attention of the committee this year.® 

Even a modicum of cooperation requires immediate acquiescence in the state- 
ment that /aw librarians are librarians. Any deviation from that understanding 
will greatly impair any program of joint action. 

The A. L. A. is the national organization of librarians. Its purpose is to 
promote all types of library service in this country. It is interested in increasing 
its membership within all fields of library work and invites all librarians to take 
part in its activities. : 

It is apparent that progress in any field of librarianship cannot but influence 
and aid advancement in every other field. Also, the special training of certain 
types of librarians, notably law librarians, can be of definite value in the per- 
formance of the general tasks of A. L. A. Thus, A. L. A. welcomes cooperation 
from A. A. L .L. 

The benefits accruing to A. A. L. L. from cooperation with A. L. A. hardly 
need mention. ‘The latter association has been responsible for a steady develop- 
ment in library science. These advances have not been adopted by law librarians 
with as much readiness as might have been hoped. Law librarians have un- 
questionably lagged behind. The problem of bringing law librarianship up-to-date 
can be made much less difficult by resorting to the accumulated wisdom of the 
larger organization. Many other aspects of the Expansion Plan can well use the 
experience and suggestions of A. L. A. 

It is obvious, then, that a program of cooperation is well-founded, for it will 
be mutually advantageous. 

This year the committee has considered the following suggested points of 
cooperation and has taken such action as indicated. 

1. The INpEx to LEGAL PERIODICALS constitutes a leading contribution of 
the A. A. L. L. However, it is felt that greater frequency of publication and a 
revision of its bibliographic form might make it more valuable. The first recom- 
mendation has been anticipated by the recent announcement that six issues will 
be published in 1937-8. It is suggested that any study of the service rendered 
by the INpEx To Lecat Periopicacs, including future changes in frequency of 
issuance, be made with the aid of those members of the A. L. A. staff whose ex- 
perience will qualify them as capable advisers. 

1 Roalfe, Wm. R. The Place of Cooperation with Other Groups in the Program of the 


American Association of Law Libraries. Proceedings and Papers of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, 1935-6. ; 
2 Roalfe, Wm. R. The Activities and Program of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. Law Lrprary JourNaL. 29:10. January, 1936. _ 
3 Report of Joint Committee of American Library Association and American Association 
of Law Libraries. A. L. A. Bucy. 30:358. May, 1936. Report of the Committee on Co- 
operation with the A. L. A. Law Lrprary Journat., 29:137-8. October, 1936. 
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2. A law book list is a crying need of the law library profession. The en- 
tire problem of law book publication is receiving the attention of both A. A. L. L. 
and the American Bar Association. It is recommended that A. L. A. offer its 
assistance in the solution of this problem whenever the same is requested. 

3. The subject of education for law librarianship has already received the 
benefit of joint consideration by A. L. A. and A. A. L. L. A meeting of the 
representatives of both associations is scheduled to take place during the present 
conference.* It is recommended that unified study of this important problem be 
continued until the task is completed, for it is an inspiring example of successful 
cooperation. 

4. A mutual and sympathetic understanding of each other's activities must 
permeate each organization. Thus it is recommended that Miss Moylan’s fine 
list in the Law Liprary JOURNAL be expanded to be a veritable key to the im- 
portant activities of A. L. A. Likewise A. L. A. must make its membership con- 
scious of the law library field. Genuine cooperation can only be achieved by 
mutually informed parties. 

5. There exists no adequate source book of law library methods. It is 
hoped that this need will be taken care of by the Expansion Plan of the A. A. L. L. 
A. L. A. officials have already suggested that the Board of Resources may co- 
operate in this huge task. 

6. The special legal knowledge of the members of the A. A. L. L. can be of 
definite assistance in the compilation of library laws. Although it is a publication 
of the League of Library Commissions, and not of A. L. A., Mr. Tolman, the 
editor, has been exceedingly responsive and has raised a number of points which 
may be studied by law librarians. He has suggested a meeting on this subject 
during the present conference. It is recommended that A. A. L. L. accept such 
invitation. A. L. A. suggests, in this regard, that definite appointment of A. A. 
L. L. members be made to the Annual Compilation Staff. 

7. The standards of personnel within the law library profession will not 
advance appreciably unless new appointments are effected. A. L. A. has promised 
to make use of the A. A. L. L. placement service and to assist in influencing ap- 
pointments generally. 

8. To make A. L. A. membership more attractive to A. A. L. L. members, 
it has been suggested that reduced dues to A. A. L. L. members be invoked. This 
matter has been referred to the A. L. A. Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
and such committee will consider the same at this conference. It is recommended 
that the committee attempt to arrive at an equitable adjustment of this problem. 
A. A. L. L. officers should appear before the committee and assist with whatever 
suggestions they may have to offer. 

9. This year the two associations are again meeting at the same time and 
place. However, such an arrangement is of little value unless the programs of 
the associations are correlated with each other. It is recommended that future 


4A report of this meeting held on Saturday, June 19, 1937, at two-thirty o’clock will be 
given in the September, 1937, number of the Law Liprary JourNnat. (Editor’s note.) 
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conferences be planned so as to allow A. A. L. L. members to attend the important 
meetings of A. L. A. 


10. As stated in the 1936 report of the Special Advisory Committee on the 
Expansion Plan, the financial factor presents obstacles in the path of A. A. L. L. 
progress. Although the recent procurement of $5000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York is helpful and represents considerable effort on the part of 
A. A. L. L. officers, it must be conceded that such is only a beginning. A. L. A. 
offers its aid in contacting foundations. It is recommended that A. A. L. L. 
accept such offer and that both associations place special emphasis on this area of 
joint action. 


11. The National Plan for Libraries as prepared by A. L. A. has not hereto- 
fore included any mention of law libraries. The revised plan will contain such 
an inclusion and the committee has prepared a tentative draft of the section 
covering law libraries. 


The above enumerated points represent the work of our committee this year. 
Other ideas were eliminated from study because it was felt that the jurisdiction of 
the committee did not warrant their consideration. 


In conclusion, it is observed that, in order for genuine cooperation to exist 
between the two associations, it will be imperative that the officers and committees 
of each association recognize the aid and experience of the other and then proceed 
to invite collaboration at every turn. A. L. A. committees should have A. A. L. L. 
appointees when there is a mutuality of interest in the work of such committees. 
The same is true of A. A. L. L. committees. A. L. A. has promised that an 
A. A. L. L. member will be invited to attend the Public Documents Section. 
A. A. L. L. is recommended to cooperate and thereby make this invitation a 


worth while precedent. 


It is hoped that the notices recommending cooperative action, which were 
sent to A. L. A. chairmen of committees and boards by Mr. Milam following the 
joint meeting in Chicago at the last mid-winter conference, should mark only a 
preliminary attempt to coordinate library thought and expression. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Oscar C. ORMAN, Chairiman. 
Tuomas S. DABAGH 

Otive C. LATHROP 

HELEN S. MOYLAN 

WILLIAM R. ROALFE 
Howarp L. STEBBINS 

Joun H. A. WHITMAN 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: In the absence of Mr. Oscar C. Orman, the Chairman 
of that Committee, Mr. Roalfe has kindly consented to give a resumé of the report. 
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Mr. WituiAM R. Roatre (Duke University Law Library, Durham, N. C.) : 
In view of the fact that the report is being distributed to you, I think it will not 
be necessary to do more than touch the high spots, particularly since I think the 
contents will not arouse any particularly controversial discussion. The work of 
this committee has been of such a nature that I believe all of us would agree with 
what has been done and with what it proposes to do. * * * 

| Mr. Roalfe gave a summary of the report of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Library Association, amplifying recommendations 3, 6, 7, 9, 10 
and 11, as follows. | 


The third point he deals with, I think has been suitably emphasized this 
morning. The President has called attention to the fact that we had the Executive 
Committee meet with the Board of Education for Librarianship on Saturday 
and that this whole problem was discussed, and that, not only was the ground 
work laid for such future cooperative work as may be necessary, but one or two 
very concrete suggestions were made which lie within the province of other 
committees ; therefore I will not discuss them. 


Sixth, the library laws—attention at a number of meetings has been called 
to the fact that this Association has had no concern with the compilation of library 
laws, although it is a type of work that is closely related to our interests. The 
reasons are somewhat obvious. We usually have the full statutory material 
available and the compilation is not of such great value to us. However, this 
might be an opportunity for us to serve the library profession in general, and he 
has suggested that cooperation may be possible there. 


Seventh, personnel. Mr. Orman emphasizes the fact that no improvement 
can be expected until we influence future appointments in our law libraries, and 
calls attention to the fact that the A. L. A. staff has consented, and quite willingly, 
to cooperate with us in the question of placements through our own personnel 


placement service. 


Nine—He also calls attention to the question of greater correlation between 
the American Library Association and our own programs during our annual con- 
ference. I think a slightly erroneous impression is made by this recommendation 
since Miss Newman has been doing that as far.as possible each year. In our 
present program there are no conflicts with General Sessions of the A. L. A. 
Obviously, there are too many meetings to avoid conflicts in all cases. 


Ten—I wish to call special attention to this item. Miss Newman has already 
pointed out that, this year, we did succeed in obtaining the grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to improve our Journal. This is our first venture in 
seeking outside aid for work that the Association should have under supervision 
or for which it is responsible. The committee this year places particular emphasis 
on further possibilities of cooperation by the American Library Association in 
assisting and securing funds to carry on undertakings that we are not able to 


finance ourselves. 
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Eleven—The last item in the report points out that the original draft of the 
National Plan for Libraries did not even mention law libraries. I think this is 
an indication of the great need for cooperation; for certainly the law libraries of 
this country should be mentioned and should be considered in any such plan, 
and yet, through our own neglect, and through the oversight of our fellow workers 
in the more general field, that was not done. Arrangements have been made to 
see that there is a suitable mention of the part that law libraries play in the library 
service of this country. 

In summary, I might say the report gives a brief idea of what has taken 
place, points out some of the progress that is being made during this conference, 
and recommends that we have further cooperation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at the suitable time, after there has been time for 
discussion, I would like to recommend that the report be accepted and that the 
committee be continued. (Applause. ) 


PresIDENT HoLtLtanp: Thank you very much, Mr. Roalfe, for your in- 
teresting discussion of this report. I should like to inquire if there is any discussion 
of the report as you have heard it presented and as you have read it. As I stated, 
Mr. Orman, who is the Chairman of that committee, was unable to be with us, but 
Mr. Roalfe will kindly consent to answer any questions that anyone may care to 
ask about it. It is a matter of very great importance to the Association and I hoped 
that we might have discussion on it. 

If not, the report will be accepted and filed. 

The next matter of business is the report of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the Association of American Law Schools, which will be rendered by Mr. 
Lewis W. Morse, the Chairman. We have mimeographed copies of that report 
which we will distribute at this time. 


Mr. Lewis W. Morse: Your Committee on Cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools has drawn up this report, and with your permis- 
sion I shall not read it in its entirety but should welcome an open discussion on 


some of our suggestions. 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation with the Association of 
American Law Schools 

The suggestion at the last meeting of the Association of American Law 
Schools to discontinue its Round Table on Library Problems should be a challenge 
to us. Can we not make these Round Tables vital and interesting enough to 
keep this connection? Are there not enough problems to provoke discussion for 
the common good of all of us? It is only by joint discussion that we can formulate 
ideas and policies that will merit adoption by the Association. It is, after all, a 
mutual endeavor. 

The Association of American Law Schools voted in 1936 to hold its Round 
Table on Library Problems only biennially in the future. Can we not make the 
next Round Table so interesting and valuable that there will be an immediate 
thought of reestablishing it on a yearly basis? 
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There must be library problems which closely and deeply concern law schools, 
in which their organized interest and assistance can be enlisted. Your Committee 
on Cooperation with the Association of American Law Schools suggests the 
tollowing projects which need attention. Others will, of course, suggest them- 
selves, and the committee hereby solicits their submission by any interested person. 


1. Cumutlation of the Index to Legal Periodicals 


A cumulative index to all of the legal periodicals has been needed for many 
years. The present index is growing so rapidly in size and number of volumes 
that cumulating this material into one volume will be expensive. Immediate steps 
should be taken to complete this index. The Association of American Law Schools 
may reasonably be asked to lend a helping hand if supplied with information on 
exactly what funds are needed and what work is involved. If the Association 
cannot provide the funds from its own treasury, it should be able to show us 
where such funds may be obtained. 


~- 


2, Index to the Proceedings of the Association of American Law Schools 


The Proceedings of the Association of American Law Schools have been 
published annually since 1901. These contain very valuable material to which no 
index has ever been attempted. The Association of American Law Schools 
formally approved this project at their 1936 meeting. Our next step is to find 
someone who will complete this index and do a first class job. We understand 
that the Association of American Law Schools will pay the necessary expenses 
for printing and distributing this index, but the details of such an arrangement 
must be concluded with the Secretary of that Association. Is there any reason 
why the work on this index cannot be commenced in the very near future? There 
have been rumors that a partial index of these proceedings, down to the end of 
1925, was included in an unpublished index to legal periodicals. These rumors 
must, of course, be disproved before the work is initiated. 


3. Index to Bar Association Reports 


The state and national bar association reports contain a wealth of material, 
hut there never has been known to be an index for any of these. We fully realize 
that bar associations may not wish to undertake this work or to incur the necessary 
expense. Nevertheless, there should be some way of providing an index for 
these so the material may be brought to light for use. Law schools would certainly 
be grateful to have this material made more easily available. There are rumors 
that this material also was included in the above-mentioned index to periodicals. 
These rumors should be traced down, and, if the expense of publishing this partial 
index is the only item, immediate steps should be taken to complete this index. 
If competent parties in each state could be interested to see that their respective bar 
association reports were properly indexed, such as-is being done in California, they 
could be published in our own periodical, the Law Liprary JouRNAL, or in law 
reviews. N. Y. A. assistants, under the direction of an able person, could com- 


plete an index in a very satisfactory manner. 
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These reports have increased to such numbers that immediate steps must be 
taken toward at least a partial solution of the problem of indexing. The move- 
ment for integrated bars has gained impetus and has resulted in a renumbering of 
bar association reports, beginning with the establishment of such a bar within a 
state. Can we not at least keep abreast of these current volumes by providing a 
proper index and, by working backwards, someday complete the entire task? 
Can we not appeal to the Association of American Law Schools for assistance and 
cooperation? We offer no special recommendation upon this point, but consider 


it well worth discussion. 


4. Change in the Present Library Requirements of the Association of American 
Law Schools 


The rule of the Association of American Law Schools requires each of its 
member schools to have a library of 10,000 volumes and that each school shall, 
for library maintenance, spend $10,000 over a period of five years. These rules 
in their application seem very unsatisfactory. Why should schools having 1000 
students in attendance be allowed to set this meager requirement when another 
school with far less than 1000 students must meet the same minimum requirement 
concerning its library? It seems justifiable that these figures should be fixed by 
some sliding scale according to the number of students in attendance, to the end 
that library facilities shall keep pace with the numbers who shall require them. 
Such a rule should be a valuable aid to librarians whose ambition it is to build 
their respective libraries into well-balanced laboratories for legal research. There 
is at present insufficient incentive to increase the appropriations for libraries 
beyond the present small minimum requirements. If the requirements were 
graduated according to the growth of the student body, the risk of undue burden 
would be avoided and there would follow substantial additions to many law 
libraries, highly welcome to many hard-pressed librarians. 


5. A Law School Applying for Membership in the Association of American Law 
Schools Might Well Have Its Library Inspected by a Competent Law School 
Librarian from Another Law School 


When law schools are inspected by a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Association of American Law Schools, would it not be wise to recommend to 
the Association of American Law Schools that such law school library be inspected 
and reported upon by a competent librarian from another law school ? 

A special report containing his conclusions, suggestions, and recommendations 
might well be made by a disinterested librarian on the law library so inspected. 
Certainly every law librarian should hold himself in readiness to render such 


service upon any investigating committee. 


6. Law Reviews Which Are Out-of-Print or Are About to Become Unavailable 


We are facing the problem of what we shall do about our law reviews which 


are wearing out and fast becoming irreplaceable. Common sense tells us that the 


law reviews cannot reprint these at a loss. Some struggling periodicals cannot 
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reprint at all. It seems that something should be done in order to remedy this 
problem which is becoming increasingly worse. The smaller law school libraries 
which are attempting to acquire some of these reviews say it is impossible to get 
them or to hope to do so because of the prices demanded for the few sets which 
are available. Cannot the Association of American Law Schools be appealed to 
for suggestions or aid in this matter which is so vital to the provision of adequate 
libraries? It is a mutual problem which faces us, and we should all be willing to 
work together in its solution. 

Are the following suggestions practicable and helpful ? 

(a) Mimeographing or photostating special articles which are in great 
demand, copies of the same to be purchased through our Secretary at the cost of 
production. 

(b) Publishing of leading articles in the same form as Selected Readings on 
the Law of Contracts. 


7. Preserving the Round Table on Library Problems of the Association of 
American Law Schools 


If any of you have attended these Round Tables, you will agree that it is the 
meeting place of the members of that Association who really have the interest of 
their libraries at heart. They are either the librarians, or the faculty members 
who are on their respective library committees. Should we not seize every op- 
portunity to participate actively in such Round Tables? These seem to be the 
logical place to interest the delegates to the meetings of the Association so that 
our projects can be brought out upon the floor of the general meeting in a more 
intelligent way and be more actively and interestedly received. 

The Report of our Committee in 1936 proposed the following projects among 
others. We repeat them here by title for emphasis and in the hope that something 
definite may be done toward their fulfillment. 


(a) Association Membership. 


The Report of the Committee of the Association of American Law Schools 
on Cooperation with the American Association of Law Libraries in 1936 contained 
a recommendation that the law libraries of member schools should be required to 
“join or take out institutional membership in the American law library association.” 
The report including this recommendation was adopted.'| With this definite sup- 
port and help we should be able to look forward hopefully to the time when such 
a requirement is enforced by the Association of American Law Schools. 


(b) Aid to Law School Faculties desiring to appoint qualified librarians but who 
lack facilities for adequate examination of the applicants. 


{ 


(c) Proposed requirement for a librarian in each Association School. 


The Committee of the Association of American Law Schools on Cooperation 
with the American Association of Law Libraries, in its 1936 report, suggested that 





1 See L. Lis. J. 30:2, footnote 3. 
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an amendment to the Constitution of the Association of American Law Schools 
be made requiring ‘‘a librarian whose major interest is the library itself and whose 
principal activity is devoted to the management and operation of the law library.” 
It was voted favorably that the new committee of the Association of American 
Law Schools be requested to draft a proposed amendment to be submitted for 
vote next year. We should actively follow this proposal to see that it is considered 
at that time. 

Your committee sincerely hopes that this Association may take appropriate 
action on each of the recommendations and suggestions of this report, and recom- 
mends that these projects be discussed separately and that appropriate action shall 
be taken on each of them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lewis W. Morse, Chairman 
ELIZABETH A. Cupp 
JeENNIs W. Futcu 
ARTHUR C. PULLING 
MarGaret D. STEVENS 
SAMUEL FE. THORNE 


Mr. Morse: Your committee has set out here several suggestions on which 
we would like discussion from the floor. 

The first thing concerns the cumulation of the INDEx To LEGAL PERIODICALS. 
It seemed to the committee that there is a crying need in all libraries—we will not 
limit the need to the school libraries—for a cumulation of the INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS. We have reached the point where we have a cumulation of a few 
years, but we think it is time now to consider a volume containing a cumulation of 
the entire field covered by the Index. 

We would like to know what the opinion of the members is concerning such 
a project. Does anyone know exactly how far this has gone? Will everybody 
please feel free to consider this as an open discussion, if you will, so that we may 
get the opinion of the Association. We, of course, realize that this is a gigantic 
financial problem, but it seems that unless something positive is started we shall 
just drift along and nothing will be done. Perhaps if I asked Miss Newman— 


SecRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. Chairman, I understand Mr. James has had 
this very important project under consideration for some years, but because ol 
lack of funds no work has been done on the cumulation. 


Mr. Morse: It seemed to the committee that if the Association of American 
Law Schools could be sufficiently interested they might finance the project, to a 
certain extent, as a joint cooperative measure. 


Secretary NEWMAN: Yes. The matter of financing is the principal dif- 
ficulty. I have been compiling a cumulative table of cases cited in the early 
volumes of the Index. You know in volumes 1 to 9 there were no tables of 
cases, and I have been working on that for the past two years, and can report 
that the task is completed to the extent of getting the citations and checking them. 
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Of course, it will have to be indexed and typed and printed, but I hope we can 
complete it by next spring. This is just a very small part of the entire cumula- 
tion project. 


Mr. Morse: That is fine. Does anyone think that it would be possible to 
do part of this with N. Y. A. help? 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I would say definitely no. I do not think they could 
do this work of cumulating the Index. It ought to be done by persons with ex- 
perience in indexing. Miss Wharton or Mr. Schenk of Harvard, librarians who 
have been in that work, ought to do it. 


Mr. Morse: Is there any suggestion that could be made so that we might 
report something definite to the Association of American Law Schools at their 
next meeting? Does anyone wish to volunteer a motion or some discussion ? 
ls it premature, do you suppose, to consider this at this time? Mr. Roalfe, you 
seem to be interested. 


Mr. RoALre: I am interested to the extent of expressing the opinion that it 
is not premature. I believe it is an undertaking that might lie beyond the capacity 
of any one association. Probably the best opportunity here is for us to initiate 
it and to invite the Association of American Law Schools to join us, and perhaps 
the American Bar Association, if it is sufficiently interested, and to see if funds 
can be secured. As | emphasized in the report, the Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Library Association feels that the time has come for us to seek 
iunds to do things that are essential and that have been dragging for years, and 
surely this is one of the undertakings that is right under the nose of the librarians. 

I, personally, should like to see our Association initiate the project and invite 
any and all other groups primarily interested in this sort of thing to join us in 
making an endeavor to lay definite plans and seek the funds with which to achieve 
the results. 


Mr. Morse: Thank you. 


Mr. Mices O. Price (Columbia University Law Library, New York, N. Y.): 
Has any effort been made to discover just what this project would cost? It seems 
to me that is the main thing. 


Mr. Morse: It seems hazy to me. We do not know what the cost would be. 


Mr. Price: It seems to me that until somebody doing that sort of work 
gives us an estimate—until we do have something that we can put forward definitely 
as a matter of discussion—we are just punching a bag of feathers. We get 
nowhere. 

| would like to make the suggestion that a committee be appointed to find 
out fairly definitely just what the project would involve in the matter of expense. 


Mr. Morse: It was the thought of your committee that we get these ideas 
together. They are presented in reports and filed away and nothing is done. It 
was the thought of your committee that if we can get something positive—we do 
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not intend to get it done this next year by any means, but just to work towards 
something definite—it would really be a successful conclusion. 

How do you think we should handle it? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: If a motion is necessary, I would like to move that a 
committee be appointed to get an estimate on the cost, and that this same committee 
contact the Association of American Law Schools and the American Bar Associa- 
tion and ask their assistance. I think that the matter ought to go forward quite 
rapidly. I think that, if we do not take some action in our own group, some 
outside organization may want to undertake it. I think it is our task and I think 
it should be done soon. 

Mr. Price: I second that motion. 

|The motion was put to a vote and carried. | 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: I would like to ask you, Mr. Morse, if you would 
prefer to postpone the matters in connection with this report until a later hour in 
this session or until another day. 

Mr. Morse: It makes no difference to me. It was the idea of the committee 
that if we had some suggestions from the floor they would be welcome. 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: It just occurred to me that, since our members present 
will now have the opportunity of reading and studying these papers, you might 
prefer to postpone it for a time. However, Miss Newman says that we have to 
get on with the program and that it probably would be best to go ahead with it 
at this time. 

Mr. Morse: Thank you. I will attempt to get over the rest of it. 

The next item is the index to the Proceedings of the Association of 
American Law Schools. I think that has gone forward sufficiently well to the 
point where we may expect something definite within the next year. Am I correct? 
So we do not need any formal action on that. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: No, we do not need any further action, but what we 
do want is a volunteer, or several volunteers, to assist. The little index we got 
out in connection with the January number of the Journal, the index to volumes 
21-29 of the Law Lisprary JOURNAL, was prepared by Miss Hargrave, of the 
University of Texas, who volunteered and did the work very well. 

We want someone to undertake it. We must do it because we have told the 
Association of American Law Schools that we will do the job. We would like to 
have some volunteers. Will you all give it consideration, and, if any of you have 
some spare time, we would be very happy to have you volunteer to do this indexing. 


Mr. Morse: I do not believe anybody can be compensated for it, but I am 
sure the expense of publication can be taken care of, can it not? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Morse: So if you all will think that over, I am sure Miss Newman will 
welcome any volunteer to the end that we may have this published as quickly as 
possible. The Association of American Law Schools, I know, has been very 
receptive to this idea, and it certainly will be an index to a world of material. 

Is there anything more we need to do about that? 
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SECRETARY NEWMAN: No. 


Mr. Morse: Now, with reference to the bar association reports, we are at a 
point where it seems to the committee an index should be considered. The in- 
tegration of the bar associations has resulted in a renumbering of their reports. It 
seemed possible that we at least could keep pace with the newly-formed associations 
and complete indices to the current reports in order to keep up-to-date and then 
work backwards until the entire task is completed. The committee found that in 
California one librarian is keeping abreast of the bar association reports with an 
index which, we hope, will soon be made available. 


The committee did not know exactly how to present this. It was thought, if 
we could interest people in the separate states to cope with their own reports, that 
we might succeed and then have a joint publication of these. 


Are there any suggestions from the members as to how this project might 


be attempted ? 


Mr. JAMEs C. BAxTER (Philadelphia Bar Association Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa.): Do you have a member representing each state in the Union? 


Mr. Morse: Yes. 


Mr. Baxter: Could we not assign our members to different states? If you 
will let me know, I will attempt to take two or three states. Did not Mr. Small, 
some years ago, have an index of the bar association reports up to a certain point? 
I think he did. 

Are the bar association reports being indexed in the INDEx To LEGAL PErRIop1- 


CALS? 
Mr. Morse: They mention some of the reports, I notice, and they index a few. 


Mr. Baxter: I should not want to duplicate, but I think we could have 
somebody from each state, or have the President communicate with them, and 
probably one man from a state could take two or three. I could do that. There 
are few complete collections of bar association reports throughout the United 
States and that is the chief difficulty. 


Mr. Morse: I think it will help us to find out where these complete sets are. 
That is the kind of cooperation we hoped for. We did not realize we would be 
able to get it so promptly. That is fine, Mr. Baxter. We would appreciate that 
help, and I think if we can show the law schools that we are working on such a 
project it certainly will be received very well. 


Mr. Dennis A. Dootrty (Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.) : 
While Mr. Redstone was State Librarian in Massachusetts, he had a government 
project to work on an index of the bar association reports of all the New England 
States and New York. This is up-to-date and on cards, and is now on file in 
the Massachusetts State Library. It has very easily been brought up-to-date with 
voluntary service that could be secured if necessary. 
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Mr. Morse: Could we have these published in the LAw Liprary JouRNAL 
as they are finished, and then combine the groups as they are completed ? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Morse: Do you think that is the best way of handling it? Do we need 
a committee 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: I think perhaps a committee might be a good thing; 
for then the committee could handle the work of getting the volunteers. 

Mr. Baxter: I think it would be advisable, and, if you print them as they 
are indexed, it might give encouragement to others to take it up: whereas, if they 
saw nothing in print, they would do nothing with it. If it is printed as it is indexed, 
I think it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Morse: Perhaps you are confusing Mr. Small’s check list with an index. 

Mr. Baxter: I remember his check list, but I thought he had an index. 
It is probably twenty years ago. 

Mr. Morse: If*somebody will make a motion I think this matter will be 
disposed of. 

Mr. Baxter: I make the motion that a committee be appointed to take this 
matter under consideration. 

[The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. | 

Mr. Morse: The next project, No. 4 in the report, concerns the library 
requirements of the Association of American Law Schools, whereby we recommend 
that the present requirements be raised. What is the present requirement, Miss 
Newman—that they spend $10,000? 

SecrETARY NEWMAN: It is $10,000 over a period of five years, which of 
course is a very small appropriation. That is only $2000 a year. 

Mr. Morse: Does anyone know whether the law schools association is con- 
sidering a change? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: I do not think they are.! 

Mr. Morse: It seems as though I heard of that somewhere. Anyway, some- 
thing should be done to change that so that there is a higher requirement for the 
larger schools. That is, the present requirement is not rated according to the 
number of students. Am I correct in that? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Morse: It was the opinion of the committee that a sliding scale should 
be adopted so that the larger schools would be required to have a larger expenditure 
in order to justify their larger position. What is the necessary procedure ? 





1On June 23, 1937, Dean Herschel W. Arant, Secretary of the Association of American 
Law Schools, sent out a questionnaire to all Association schools, making inquiry as to 
whether or not the member schools have been able to comply with the present provisions: 
“Commencing September 1, 1932, for additions to the library in the way of continuations and 
otherwise, there shall be spent over any period of five years at least ten thousand dollars, of 
which at least fifteen hundred dollars shall be expended each year.” (Article Sixth, Section 6.) 

It is believed that the results of this questionnaire may determine the policy of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools with reference to any suggested raise in the present re- 


quirements. (Editor’s note.) 
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SECRETARY NEWMAN: Well, if this Association goes on record as endorsing 
this suggestion, that could then be forwarded to the Secretary of the Association 
of American Law Schools for consideration by their Executive Committee. I really 
think the matter has never been called to their attention—that is, very vigorously. 

Mr. Morse: I have heard professors discuss it, but as an association matter 
| think it perhaps has not been before them. 

Is the feeling of this Association in accord with this idea? Is there any 
discussion about that? 

Miss Heten S. Moyian: It seems to me to be an important suggestion to 
which we should give more consideration than we can now, and it seems to me, 
it this committee is continued, it would be well for it to go on with a consideration 
of the matter. I should not think we could take any action immediately on it; 
it has just been brought to our attention, and it is something that the Association 
of American Law Schools itself gives quite a lot of attention to. 

Mr. Morse: Yes. What is your desire? Is it the conclusion of this body 
that this consideration should be left to this committee ? 

PresIpDENT Hotianp: I think the committee certainly has the power and 
the authority to go ahead and give this attention and make the recommendations 
that you feel necessary. 

Mr. Morse: We cannot make the recommendations without the authority 
of the Association as being an Association matter. 

PRESIDENT HoLtLtanp: No, but you could report at our next conference. 

Mr. Morse: Is it desired that the matter go over a year and more material 
be found—or what should be done? I do not want to hasten the discussion or 
take any premature action. 

Miss Moyran: It seems to me that the Association of American Law 
Schools raised it from $7500 to $10,000; so I do not think another year for con- 
sideration would be difficult at all. 

Mr. LEAVENWORTH Cosy (Louisiana State University Law Library, Baton 
Rouge, La.): I would suggest that the committee report to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morse: What would be the action then—report to the Executive Com- 
mittee during this year? 

PrESIDENT HOLLAND: Yes, at the mid-winter session. That is a good sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Morse: Is that the proper thing to do and to let it go at that, Miss 
Newman? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Yes, I think it would be proper to report to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Morse: The fifth suggestion is that a law school applying for member- 
ship in the Association of American Law Schools might well have its library 
inspected by a competent law school librarian from another law school. When 
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law schools are inspected by a member of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, it seems wise to the committee to recommend 
to the Association of American Law Schools that such law school library be in- 
spected and reported upon by a competent librarian from another law school, 
rather than leaving it entirely to the law school professor who is making the 
inspection. 

Does anyone have anything to contribute to that? Is it the idea of this 
Association that we would recommend that a law librarian be appointed in each 
case of the application of a new law school to assist in the inspection made by the 
professor or the committee in charge? 

SecRETARY NEWMAN: I should think the Association of American Law 
Schools would welcome that idea. Is it the idea of the committee that a competent 
law librarian would make the inspection jointly with the Association of American 
Law Schools? 

Mr. Morse: Yes. It was not our idea to be officious or anything like that. 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: We could offer our services to them, and they could 
accept them or not. But I, personally, think they would be glad to have our 
assistance. 

Mr. Morse: May we leave it, then, that any of you may be called upon, if 
they agree, to make such a service? I think that, perhaps, is adequate for that 
section of the report. 

The next problem is about the law reviews which are out-of-print or are 
about to become unavailable. Is there anything we can do or suggest to the 
Association of American Law Schools to prevent this problem which is bound to 
come, if not in our lifetime, certainly during the next generation? These reviews 
are going to wear out and be out-of-print and unavailable. There is a project, 
I believe, of reprinting some of the more outstanding articles, but even that would 
not answer the problem of some law school which will be started in the future. 

Is there anything that can be done that occurs to anyone so that we can make 
a suggestion to the Association of American Law Schools? 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: Do you mean to say you are considering the matter 
of reprinting all the articles in those journals which are out-of-print at the present 
time, or if they go out-of-print ? 

Mr. Morse: I believe there is a committee of the Association of American 
Law Schools which is considering the reprinting of certain of the leading articles 
in certain fields in order to allow them to be in the smaller law school libraries 
where they now are not, and where they are unavailable and cannot be purchased. 

PresIDENT Hottanp: Would you include the leading articles of our LAw 
LIBRARY JOURNAL? 

Mr. Morse: The committee has not progressed very far in that. I was won- 
dering if we, as an Association, could make any suggestions to them so that we 
can help ourselves in that problem. 

Miss Moytan: Several years ago we had a committee on reprinting articles 
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{rom leading periodicals. One year I was chairman of it, and I wrote to all the 
librarians in the country asking what articles they thought should be reprinted. 
Most of them returned answers, almost all of them indicating certain articles that 
they would like to have, and I made a card index of those, arranged them for 
review and passed them to my successor. The trouble seemed to be that the 
demand was very scattering. You would have one law school wanting one article 
and another one wanting a different one . There were very few articles that were 
wanted by more than one school, and I think nothing further was ever done about 
the matter. But I suppose that list is still available. 


Mr. Morse: Perhaps it is too nebulous an idea to handle, but it seems as 
though we are going to face the problem someday. I do not know that anything 
can be done in a definite way. If the idea is given some thought, perhaps we can 
formulate something during this coming year, or later, which will be helpful. 


Mr. Dootey: With the development of microphotography in connection with 
the duplication of rare materials in libraries, | wonder if a project might not be 
started to reproduce on film the early numbers of many of the law reviews. 


Mr. Morse: Is that expensive ? 


Mr. Dootey: There are demonstrations of the various machines at the 
Waldorf, and | have seen some of them demonstrated at the Library of the Business 
School at Harvard. The projection machines cost about $125. The cameras, oi 
course, are expensive, but there are some organizations operating cameras and 
photographing at so much per reel of film. 


Mr. Morse: Thank you. Perhaps that will answer our problem if that can 
be made more economical and it seems practical. 


The last few items (and I have already taken too much time) concern the 
giving of suggestions for the Round Table on Library Problems at meetings of 
the Association of American Law Schools. If you will be cooperative in that, it 
will be appreciated, because we really have to justify ourselves the next two years. 


The Association membership requirement is the next item. The 1936 Report 
of the Committee of the Association of American Law Schools on Cooperation 
with the American Association of Law Libraries contained a recommendation that 
the law libraries of member schools should be required to join or take out institu- 
tional membership in the American Association of Law Libraries. It was the 
thought of our committee that this should be followed up to see that it is endorsed. 


What is the procedure? They have made the requirement. Will they see 
that it is enforced? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: You mean the Association of American Law Schools? 

Mr. Morse: Yes. 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: I do not believe they made it a requirement. They 
strongly recommended ' that the schools join as institutional members. Is that 
correct, Mr. Roalfe? 





1 HANDBOOK OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Law ScuHoors (1936), p. 332 at 335. 
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Mr. Roatre: I think so. I do not believe we can expect them to make it 
a requirement, but something is happening along that line from another source. 
Mr. Will Shafroth, who represents the American Bar Association in passing on 
the schools, is personally recommending when he inspects a school that some 
person in the school become a member of our Association or that the school itself 
join, and | think we have had a considerable number of additional memberships 
from that source. So what I want to emphasize is that I do not think that a mere 
recommendation is worthless. I think it has meant a great deal to us in the law 
schools already. 

Mr. Morse: Thank you. That probably will take care of that idea then. 
We are glad that it is progressing to that point. 

The other idea presented was that the law school faculty be aided by us in 
their endeavor to appoint a qualified librarian, and that we render service to them 
when we are called upon and make recommendations of suitable and efficient 
candidates for appointment. The need for a full time librarian in each law school 
library was stressed. A good many of the law schools have a member of their 
faculty acting as temporary librarian and sort of custodian of the library, and it 
is the feeling of the committee that a full time librarian should be placed in charge 
of each Association law school library. Of course, there is the feature of expense 
and other allied problems, but the committee thought that, if something could be 
suggested whereby we might work toward that aim, it would be really elevating 
our own status. 

Are there any suggestions about that? I presume it is impossible to make 
it in the form of a motion. That is the last idea suggested. I do not think any 
motion can be made about that—do you, Miss Newman? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: About the full time librarian? 

Mr. Morse: Yes. What is the status? 

Secretary NewMAN: At the last meeting in Chicago the report including 
that recommendation was approved by the Association of American Law Schools, 
and the Executive Committee was instructed to prepare a proposed amendment 
to the Articles of Association which would be presented for voting at the meeting 
next December.' In other words, the matter has already been before the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, and their Executive Committee will report at 
the next meeting. Is that correct? 

Mr. Roatre: Yes. I think the fact that there was not a dissenting vote 
when this matter was put before the Association is of interest. So I think there is 
quite a good prospect of its becoming a part of the requirements. 

SEcRETARY NEWMAN: Many of the law school deans favor it very strongly, 
and I believe it will be incorporated in the requirements. 

Mr. Roatre: I think one of the reasons the deans favor it is because they 
have trouble getting money from the university authorities, and one of the ways 


1See L. Lis. J. 30:2, footnote 3; HANDBOOK OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW 
ScHoots (1936), pp. 137-8, and 332-336. 
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to get more money is to show that the standards of the various standardizing 
agencies require something. If they can say, “See here! We have to do some- 
thing,” it is a weapon in their hands. In other words, we are giving them some- 
thing they already have in securing teachers and in raising standards in other 
directions. 

I think it is up to us to help there, and I believe it is vital to the bar librarians 
as well as to law school librarians, for, after all, you have to suffer with the kind 
of timber we turn out in the practice of law, and I have talked to a good many 
bar librarians who seem to agree that most of our lawyers do not know too much 
about law books. 

Mr. Morse: I think that is all, except to re-emphasize the importance of the 
round table discussions conducted by the law school association. At these round 
table discussions there is a good attendance. The faculty members who are in- 
terested in the library, and perhaps a member of the library committee, may come 
in, and really there is the ground work where we can place a lot of our ideas in 
order to get them across to the faculties of the respective schools. So I want to 
emphasize again the importance of suggestions to be made at these round table 
discussions. 

Thank you, very much. 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: Thank you very kindly, Mr. Morse, for that interest- 
ing report. I think it is proper to announce that the report of the committee will 
be accepted and filed. 

Mr. Baxter: Is this committee to be continued? I make a motion to the 
effect that the committee be continued, for they have made an excellent report and 
have made some mighty good suggestions. It seems to boil down to whether we 
have sufficient funds to carry out some of the suggestions. I really think that 
the committee should be continued and that it should make a report to the Execu- 
tive Committee at the mid-winter meeting. 1 do not think this report should 
simply be accepted and laid on the table. They have given a lot of time and 
thought to the matter and it should not be put aside. 

PRESIDENT HoLLANp: By all means I think the committee should be con- 
tinued. 

|The motion was seconded by Mr. A. Mercer Daniel (Howard University 
Law Library, Washington, D. C.), was put to a vote and carried. | 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: We have one further matter to be taken up before we 
conclude this morning’s session. That is the appointment of certain committees. 

On the Auditing Committee I appoint Mr. Christian N. Due, Chairman, Miss 
Estalene Secrest, and Miss Anna M. Ryan. 

On the Nominating Committee: Mr. William R. Roalfe, Chairman, Miss 
Helen May Smith, and Miss Ophelia Strickland. 

On the Resolutions Committee: Mr. Dennis A. Dooley, Chairman, Miss 
Lucile Elliott, and Mr. Laurie H. Riggs. 

Are there any further matters to be taken up before we adjourn? If not, we 
stand adjourned until two-thirty o'clock. 

|The meeting adjourned at twelve-forty o'clock. | 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 21, 1937 


The Joint Session of the American Association of Law Libraries with the 
Naticnal Association of State Libraries convened at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, at two o'clock, Mr. Wilmer Lee Hall, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, and Mr. Fred Y. Holland, President of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, presiding. 

PresIpDENT HALL: This preliminary meeting of the National Association 
of State Libraries is a business meeting scheduled at two o'clock, but owing to 
the fashionable tardiness of our beginning we will have to confine ourselves, I 
think, to the mere essentials of our business for Friday. You will have to forego 
the pleasure of hearing the President's address and all of those things. * * * 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to meet again with our old friends, the law 
librarians. On account of the friendship and association of the members of the 
American Association of Law Libraries and the National Association of State 
Libraries in the past, | contemplated a joint meeting with you if you should 
reunite with the American Library Association. We had deplored your separation 
when you met last year with the American Bar Association, and wished for a 
reunion. 

As a major part of our program, I contemplated a survey and report on state 
library agencies. I had in mind not only the gathering of data about state 
libraries, including statistics, but also information which would give us an adequate 
knowledge of the organization and function of all the library agencies in the various 
states. We had no knowledge of the exact status of all these library activities nor 
the comparative cost of them. If we can know where library functions are located, 
what are the appropriations for their maintenance, and what is their strength, we 
should have some ground for arriving at conclusions as to desirable forms of 
organization, financial support, and so forth. 


In developing this subject, I found that the American Association of Law 
Libraries had appointed a committee in 1936 to consider the collecting of statistics 
for law libraries and had suggested that we be represented. As state law libraries 
are often in state libraries, we have some common ground for a discussion of the 
functions and organization of state library agencies. 

In the beginning, when I planned this program, I did not know that the 
American Library Association would publish a book entitled The State Library 
Agency, Its Functions and Organization. I had expected that our findings would 
follow to a large extent the information set forth in that publication. But although 
this is a very useful and significant book, it is incomplete and carries no statistical 
information. It seemed to me to emphasize the value of our detailed investigation. 

I asked Mr. Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio State Librarian, who has been particularly 
interested in gathering library data of various kinds and in formulating model 
questionnaires, to undertake this study for us. 

Mr. Noon, will you present your report ? 
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ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STATISTICS OF STATE 
SUPPORTED LIBRARY AGENCIES 


Paut A. T. Noon 
Librarian, Ohio State Library 


In conducting this survey of state library service, we have attempted to gather 
the minimum information which would answer the following questions: 


What library service is offered by the various states? 
How is the library service organized in the various states ? 
How much service is being given? 

How much support is given for state library service? 
What should a state library be? 


me wh 


First, it was necessary to determine just what is meant by state library service. 
Naturally the term “state” is limited to the forty-eight states of the Union; so the 
difficult part of the definition is, “What is a library?” Unfortunately, many people 
would think of a library building and would describe a library as that old corner 
building with the long steps and pillars, or, possibly, the building with the lions 
beside the steps. As librarians, we are more likely to think of the inside of the 
building. Webster defines a public library as an institution for the custody or 
administration of a collection of books, manuscripts, etc., kept for use and not for 
sale. Another writer describes some prehistoric libraries as huts or rooms set 
apart for the preservation of notched sticks, beads, or engraved stones. 


To be a library, however, this collection of sticks, stones, beads or books must 
be for use, and, if it is a state library, we can assume it must be for the use of the 
state. Varied, indeed, are the uses of books by the state. During the early history 
of our states, we find that the use of state libraries was confined to the legislature 
and officers of the government. In 1818, the legislature of my own state adopted 
a joint resolution providing rules and regulations governing their own use of the 
library. One of the rules read: “Books issued by the librarian shall be returned 
as follows: a folio within three weeks, a quarto within two weeks, an octavo or 
duodecimo within one week and no member shall receive more than one folio, one 
quarto or two octavos or duodecimos at one time, unless when so connected as 
to be otherwise useless.” To protect the property of the library, these trusty 
legislators of a hundred twenty years ago also imposed upon themselves that, 
“Twice the value of any books which had been issued to members of the General 
Assembly and not returned, was to be deducted from their salary.” The library 
was first opened to the public in 1845, when the following section was adopted: 
“All persons shall be permitted to visit the library and examine and read the books 
there without taking the same therefrom under such regulations as the board of 
commissioners shall prescribe.’ Most all state libraries and the Library of Congress 
have gone through the same evolution. Today, there is a state agency in most 
every state which makes books easily available to all its citizens. 
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No less than six different libraries operate in many state capitals. Data was 
collected for the so-called state libraries, extension libraries, legislative reference 
libraries, law libraries, historical libraries and state archives. 

Thirty-nine states reported for institutions which were locally known as “the 
state library.” Nineteen or about half of these libraries are organized independent 
of any other department of state government and under the control of a state 
library board or commission, or as a separate state department. Of the remaining 
twenty, ten are organized under the state department of education, six come under 
the jurisdiction of the state supreme court, three are under the department of 
state and two directly under the governor. Five of the six libraries under the 
supervision of the supreme court are purely state law libraries, although they are 
locally called the “state library.” 

All of these thirty-nine state libraries report a combined book collection 
totaling almost seven and one-half million volumes. Only fifteen of the thirty- 
nine are really circulating libraries, and they have listed only about two and one- 
quarter million volumes available for circulation. In the so-called “state libraries” 
of thirty-nine states, then, there are available for circulation almost precisely the 
same number of books which are available at the Cleveland Public Library. (1 
make reference to an Ohio library again because it seems to be the one library 
which owns that number of books.) 

The libraries in eighteen of these states reported their circulation statistics for 
the past year and the total is just slightly less than one and one-half million 
volumes, or approximately the same as the circulation of the public library of 
Louisville, Kentucky, or Denver, Colorado. One-half million, or a, third of that 
total were loaned as traveling library collections. 

The total of the next column we added impressed me so much that I have 
prepared a table of the annual appropriations to state library agencies for their 
latest budget period.'. Mimeographed copies of the table were handed you as you 
came in the door. Thirty-nine state libraries reported combined appropriations 
amounting to $1,333,441—just about equal to the combined levies for the public 
libraries in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Library extension is the other phase of state library service which affects the 
people of the state generally. Forty-two states reported that they were actively 
operating library extension service of one kind or another. In seventeen of these 
states the agency is organized in an independent department under an extension 
commission or board. In fourteen states extension work is combined with the 
services of the state library and is directed by the state librarian. In seven states 
extension service is supervised by the department of education. In Illinois, the 
extension division is directly under the Secretary of State, who is ex-officio State 
Librarian. In New Mexico, the State Museum administers the work since the 
State Library is a law library. The burden of providing book service to the forty- 
odd million people of this Nation who are without local library facilities rests on the 
shoulders of these forty-one extension agencies. The entire weight of this responsi- 


! The tables are printed at pages 464—465. 
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bility is carried by 222 full time and fifteen part time extension workers who 
represent the combined staffs of the forty-two agencies. In a few cases the ex- 
tension workers who are under the supervision of state libraries were not reported, 
but they would add only a few to the total. 

Ten of these agencies under the direction of state libraries did not report 
separate figures for their book stock, but all the others own a total of 1,104,000 
volumes. Two million volumes would be a generous estimate of the number of 
books in the country which are available to the forty million people without local 
service. When we include the books sent out in traveling library collections by the 
state libraries, there was a combined circulation of approximately 2,670,000 volumes 
distributed among this forty million unserved population. This circulation is small 
considering that it would provide one book each year to only every sixteenth 
person of our forty million without library privileges. However, it is valiant work 
when we consider that 2,670,000 volumes were circulated, usually by mail or 
express, with a combined staff of fewer than 250 people and from a total collection 
of fewer than two million books. About 1,750,000 of this extension circulation 
went out as traveling libraries and their actual use will average six to ten times 
for each volume. For twenty-nine extension agencies whose budgets are separate 
from those of the state libraries, there was a total appropriation of $444,990. This 
represents an expenditure of one cent per capita for the population who do not 
have the benefit of public libraries. Such a sum would well be within the realm 
oi conservatism if it were being spent by only one of our larger states. The total 
expenditure, then, of all our states for state library and library extension amounts 
to approximately $1,741,000, which is less than the amount spent by our largest 
cities. 

With the exception of the historical libraries, the rest of the state library 
agencies which were considered in this survey are more or less of a governmental 
nature and are not a part of the regular library service to the state as a whole. 
Legislative reference was the main function of the early state libraries and is still 
identified with the state library in twenty-four states. Illinois, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio have a legislative reference department directly under the control 
of the legislature. In Indiana and Virginia, the department is under the governor, 
while in Colorado and North Carolina the attorney general is the head. In Wis- 
consin, legislative reference is a service of the Free Library Commission and, in 
Nebraska, it is a function of the state university. The thirteen states which re- 
ported budgets for their legislative reference libraries increase by $208,000 the total 
state outlay for all library service. 

The state law libraries are divided almost equally between the supreme courts 
and the state libraries. Seventeen states reported their law libraries are a part of, 
or are, the state library. Another $135,000 is added to the total state expenditures 
for libraries for the law libraries which are not included under state libraries. 

Only fourteen states reported that all or nearly all of the state archives were 
housed together either in a separate department of archives or as a division of the 
state library. W.P.A. history and archive projects recently have aroused great 
interest in both state and local archives and now would be an opportune time for 
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state libraries to launch a campaign for organizing a division of archives to preserve 
the records of the state before more of them become lost or destroyed. A total of 
$106,959 was appropriated by twelve states to maintain their records. 


In sixteen states, appropriations have been made for historical libraries. In 
ten other states, the historical library is a part of the state library. The budgets in 
the fifteen states reporting amount to $246,000. In most every case, these libraries 
are only semi-public institutions. In no case are their books available for circula- 
tion, and the governing body usually is the board of the state historical society. 
The total reported expenditures of all states for all library agencies amounted to 
$2,398,000. 


Three state legislatures during the past winter have effected changes in the 
status of their library agencies. Two years ago, the Arkansas legislature passed 
a law creating the Arkansas Library Commission, but there was no appropriation 
to make the law effective. Just a few weeks ago, the president of the commission 
sent me a copy of the appropriation bill which was adopted by the present legislature. 
3eginning July 1, the commission will operate on an annual budget of $50,000, of 
which $31,000 is designated for the purchase of books to be loaned to county 
libraries. A trained librarian must be appointed according to the provisions of 


the law. 


It was not possible for Kentucky to submit data because a reorganization of 
the department is in process, as is required by a recent change in their law. The 
former library commission, the library of the commonwealth, and the state law 
library have been transferred to a newly created Department of Library and 
Archives. Kentucky’s law also provides for the appointment of a professionally 
trained state librarian. 


In the last letter from Tennessee, the State Librarian reported that the legisla- 
ture had passed the reorganization bill which was pending in that state. The new 
Tennessee law provides for a Division of Libraries to be organized under the 
Department of Education. The new division will be under a director who “shall 
be professionally and otherwise qualified” and will serve to coordinate all the 
library activities of the state. The law also provides for the development of regional 
library service by funds supplied partly by the state and partly by the counties. 
The appropriation for the state’s part, however, was not approved. 


Perhaps these recent library laws are part of the answer to the question, “What 
should a state library be?’ I think the newer conception of a state library is a 
centralized agency or agencies for all the library functions of the state. It is not 
possible to say that in every state the department should be under one head. Cer- 
tainly a state library should provide legislative reference and bill drafting facilities 
for the legislature. It should provide a law library for the courts and the depart- 
ments of the state. It should make adequate provisions for the archival records of 
the state. The publications of the state should be available there both for consulta- 
tion and distribution. There should be an adequate general library with highly 
developed collections in state and local history and genealogy. The collection 
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should be large enough to form a nucleus for a system of inter-library loans to 
the public libraries of the state. 


The state library should collect data about the public libraries of the state in 
order to make suggestions for the guidance of the library policy of the state for 
legislation and for library development. The libraries of the state should be able 
to look to the state library for advice and assistance. And what is most vital, the 
state library should have sufficient financial support to insure a staff of even more 
than capable librarians. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT Hatt: We are indebted to Mr. Noon for a significant and 
valuable paper. I see Miss Merrill is here, and I believe the Extension Board of 
the American Library Association would be much interested in having made 
available to it Mr. Noon’s findings on this subject. 

Dr. James I. Wyer, Director of the New York State Library, the dean of state 
librarians and the author of the A. L. A. Manual on The College and University 
Library, has agreed to make an ample definition of our type of institution. Dr. 
Wyer. (Applause. ) 


THE IDEAL STATE LIBRARY 


James I. WyeER 
Director, New York State Library 


I feel that you are going to listen to some duplication of the very admirable 
statements, particularly the latter statement, that Mr. Noon has just made as to 
the functions and duties of a state library. But, at the risk of repetition, I probably 
will adhere to the text of the paper that I have in my hand. 

Let me first attempt a definition of the state library, in essence, as it exists 
today. This may best be introduced (and here is the duplication of Mr. Noon’s 
paper) by a list of the activities generally recognized as appropriate to any state 
library, and which are all covered in this country by one or another state library. 

The law library; bill drafting work; legislative reference; manuscripts; 
érchives; the best local history collection that can be got together in the state; 
library extension; a reservoir collection of books; the general library, of course, 
supplementing all local library resources; the state’s official document collection ; 
service to blind readers (that perhaps is the most doubtful function in the list, but 
there are many libraries that do it; it is a work that is more than local and I list 
it here) ; and last, eleventh in the list, adequate reference service interpreting its 
collections to patrons. 

This surely supplies in its entirety a rich and large program for any library. 
No one state library perhaps includes in its program all of the above activities. 

I say that with the thought that I am quite likely to be interrupted from the 
floor by others who say they do it. But even half of these eleven activities, selected 
at random, and carried out with the utmost service and efficiency would offer 
opportunity for a great library. 
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Coming now to a definition of the state library, comprehensive enough to 
include all appropriate functions, yet limited enough to fit any one of the forty- 
eight examples, the term, as we use and understand it, is restricted to that one 
library, out of many that are or may be owned by each state, which is usually 
entitled a state library. 


This library may with propriety engage in any activities (my list of eleven 
does not necessarily restrict it) serving either selected groups or the entire state, 
which are not specifically provided for or expected from other libraries owned 
by the same state; for example, those of state universities, normal schools, state 
hospitals, prisons, welfare institutions, public schools, the libraries of the state 
courts and of many single state departments. 


The important difference, then, between the state library and all other state- 
owned libraries is this: The state library serves as its constituency the entire 
state, while every other library owned by the state serves only the recognized 
resident constituency of a single institution or office. The state library may 
properly offer to be of the utmost service to any of the state’s other libraries, 
institutional or otherwise, each of which, however, recognizes its own constituency 
only as fixing the limits of its individual service. 


Now, with this foregoing definition in mind—you are supposed to have 
memorized it as I read the paragraph—here is the situation. Every state has a 
state library, most of them established almost as soon as the states were admitted. 
Some of them had territorial libraries. Early notions of the functions of these 
libraries now appear narrow. Yet, through the efforts of early pioneer state 
librarians, supplemented fifty years ago by the dynamic Melvil Dewey, the state 
library has come to mean a general collection serving the entire state, and, begin- 
ning with New York State and the same Melvil Dewey, there were added fune- 
tions embraced under the term “library extension.” 

Here was a situation which should have been easy to develop, as easy to 
develop as public, college, and special libraries have been developed in the last 
half-century. Appropriations for state libraries have never been any more diffi- 
cult to procure than for cities and institutions. The states seem to have been 
liberal-minded about these things. Every one of them wanted a state library to 
begin with, and has hardly ever discontinued a function undertaken by its own 
library. 


The state library was older, indeed, and had more prestige at one time than 
the public libraries in this country, so there was, as I say, a favorable situation 
looking towards a good development. And yet, a review of the forty-eight state 
libraries for the past fifty years cannot but raise serious doubt as to whether the 
state library is as efficient, or ever was, as the public, college, school, or later 
the special libraries of the country. 

Without being unduly pessimistic, the state library cannot but seem a rather 
fortuitous institution conforming to no set type or pattern. That may be to its 
advantage. Standardization can be overdone, of course. But each state library 
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has been different in government, organization, scope, service, and success from 
the similarly entitled library in almost every other state. 

In many states the state library has allowed itself to be overshadowed, eclipsed 
by other agencies even in its own, what to us appears like its logical and clearly- 
apparent, field of work. In short, the American state library today in most of the 
forty-eight states, at the end of sixty years of what we term the American library 
novement, finds itself destitute of the fervent zeal and conviction which have 
marked the successful movement toward more and better public libraries. 


Perhaps the state library movement never had these qualities. A random 
confirmation of this statement is offered in the fact that the American Library 
Association through its Library Extension Board, in seeking a designation for state 
libraries and their services, found them scattered under a variety of labels. Noting 
the ineffectual and indifferent state library, the board turned away and coined a 
phrase of its own, the interchangeable but meaningless term, “state agency,’’ that 
tuay be applied to any one of the state library projects which in most states have 
cut the ground out from under the state library problem. 

Now, as an approach to a definition of the ideal state library, may it not be 
first in order to ask what convincing causes may be assigned for the failure of the 
state library to be as virile, active, and successful through the past sixty years as 
the other principal types of libraries ? 

In answer to this, the first reason that occurs to me—and the more I think of 
it the more potent it has seemed in retarding the development of the state library— 
is the predilection, almost amounting to a habit, of governors and appointing boards 
to select state librarians with no regard for their experience, training, competence, 
or fitness for the post. State libraries, of course, are not alone in suffering from 
this particular influence ; yet it is undoubted that more political appointments occur 
proportionately among state libraries than with any other type. The objectionable 
cr questionable appointments to state libraries, oftener than in other libraries, have 
been accompanied by objectionable incidents savoring of political boss methods or 
tending to humiliate the deposed personnel or to degrade the library positions 
involved by emphasizing the idea that just anybody will make a librarian. 

Apparently, judging from many of these appointments that I am at the 
inoment discussing, there is one fine thing about the business of being a state 
librarian—not the slightest knowledge of the profession is necessary, and experience 
in any line under the sun is something of a guarantee of success. If one should 
accept the judgment of governors or appointing boards throughout the country, 
some of the experiences which are deemed to qualify a person for state librarian- 
ship are those of motherhood, for example, as we saw recently in Massachusetts. 
I believe a volunteer fireman was a recurrent malady in the state of Ohio. A useful 
political henchman is another common qualification. No single state has a mono- 
poly on that particular feature. Other appointees have included, a disappointed 
office seeker, an editor, a W. P. A. worker, and a clergyman. A lawyer recently 
was a contribution, I believe, not unknown perhaps in Pennsylvania. The winner 
in a beauty contest takes some of the southern states. (laughter. ) 
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The partisan-politics method has now and then discovered a first-rate person. 
If I were naming any names, I would speak of some that will occur to each of you 
as readily as they occur to me. But the occasional discovery of the occasional 
first-rate person does not justify the policy, which is inefficient and expensive. 
In earlier years when trained and experienced librarians were few there might 
have been some excuse for the setting up of irrelevant or pseudo-qualifications, 
or not insisting on any qualifications at all; but there is little excuse today for any 
unqualified librarian in any considerable library. 

Such gubernatorial hiring and firing probably can never be stopped entirely. 
It appears to be an excrescence on the much-lauded American system; like a wart 
on the hand, nobody knows precisely how it comes or when it is going; it is not 
always there, but it is most unlovely when it is there. 

A few years ago there seemed happy signs that state library appointments 
were less objectionable in this particular. Three or four states set admirable 
examples by going outside their borders to get especially competent people. At one 
time I recall there were five state libraries, literally stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, that were in charge of graduates of one library school in this country, 
who had competence and pertinent experience in addition. But the last ten years 
have witnessed a decided setback in this picture. 

Now, admittedly, the American Library Association has no authority, save 
sublime common sense and social economy, to prevent the appointment of un- 
qualified librarians and the raiding of state libraries’ personnel for no cause but 
partisan plunder; nor would it be well or wise to seek legislation which should 
fortify librarians behind mandatory laws. But like the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of University Professors, as was brought 
cut pertinently by Dr. Joeckel this morning in the Council meeting, the American 
Library Association could, and perhaps should, set up a machinery, perfected 
beyond what now exists in a small way, which would find out through prompt and 
vigorous inquiry, all the questionable facts in cases as they arise, and above all, 
which would give them authoritative publicity. It is difficult to get that authorita- 
tive publicity from the newspapers. 

I believe we should welcome the emphatic protests of Mr. Paul North Rice’s 
A. L. A. committee against the apparently open and exceptionally flagrant taking 
over of the Iowa State Library as partisan plunder. Perhaps the fault in such 
cases does not lie wholly with the appointing officers or board. It is no harder 
to understand, is it, how or why governors can thus prostitute the appointing power 
than to comprehend why unqualified appointees who are without a shred of profes- 
sional fitness for the place should be willing to accept such appointments to jobs 
about which they know nothing? Perhaps they do not know that. 

In this connection the American Library Association, with all possible help 
that the National Association of State Libraries and the American Association of 
Law Libraries can give, might well strive to incorporate in the laws of other states 
that salutary provision, mentioned by Mr. Noon, of the Arkansas law requiring 
the governor to appoint a professionally trained librarian for any definite term. 
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Now, a second factor which militates against the ideal state library—and 
reasoning from the analogy in the reverse order, after I have enumerated the 
factors that militate against the ideal, | am hoping the ideal itself will emerge into 
your consciousness—is the excessive multiplication of library agencies in most of 
our states. 

Early this year the American Library Association distributed a mimeographed 
study of the functions and organizations of state library agencies in the forty-eight 
states. It listed one hundred and fifty-four instead of forty-eight. All of them are 
deemed appropriate parts of the work of a single library agency and are being 
conducted by one or another of the state library agencies. Indeed, these one 
hundred and fifty-four functions which are described are now all being performed 
by some or several of the agencies. In most states, however, plans have been 
drawn, surveys have been made, proposing consolidation, redistribution, reorganiza- 
tion, and nearly always aimed at increased centralization, less duplication, but 
rarely recommending abolition of any existing activity. But very little gets done 
tewards this consolidation and reorganization and amalgamation. Even able legis- 
lation is proposed to rout this opposition, or even enmity, or bitterness, or recrimina- 
tion. Various agencies get fighting each other, and the status quo is usually 
undisturbed. 

I recall that fifteen or twenty years ago this state was an outstanding example—I 
think it probably is today—of an excess of state library agencies, and after a fight of 
the sort that I hinted at here for a whole session, the heads of these various agencies 
who could not agree were told that if they did not all want to be wiped out they had 
better get together. I do not think it was ever done either way, but that is part of 
the history. 

It matters not what this single state library agency or unit is called. I prefer 
the older, shorter, and most-used term, “state library.” It is the term that tells the 
most in two words. 

Many of the recommendations, especially of the professional surveys, or the 
Griffen-Hagen people, and others like them, are for lodging the state library in 
the educational department of the state. While there are a few serious objections to 
such a connection (which is entirely another story), there are many points in its 
favor, and the strong present tendency is in that direction, regarding the library as 
an integral part of the public education, and it is so widely advertised in our own 
literature that there can be no logical objection to recognizing the connection offi- 
cially in the state organization. 

It is of interest to note how and why these one hundred and fifty-four agencies, 
one hundred and six of them surplus agencies in any ideal consideration, came to 
exist. How did there ever get to be so many? The causes are tied up again with 
what I alluded to briefly a few minutes ago—these political appointees. When in 
1889 the movement for library extension assumed the impetus that it has never lost, 
state librarians, and there were many of them, objected and opposed and fought the 
new legislation, fought the extension movement and the promoters of the library 
extension movement. It did not need to be fought in many cases. They did not 
want their new library infant lodged in the state library. 
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I can illustrate a typical example from the state of Wisconsin. It happens that 
outstanding characters, virile, industrious, and inspiring, like Lyman C. Draper, 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, Frank Avery Hutchins, and Charles McCarthy, got asso- 
ciated with other agencies than the state library in Wisconsin, and the ones with 
which such men as I have named were associated were bound to prosper and 
succeed. And that resulted in the multiplication of agencies in Wisconsin. But 
when the Library Commission came along seeking for a sponsor or a father in the 
state organization, it did not want the state library, did not want to have anything to 
do with it. So, in many other cases, where the state librarians did not want the 
Commission, any more than the other was true, they started a separate Library 
Commission, as it is called. It worked thus in many states. The library extension 
workers were real missionaires from the beginning, fired with typical zeal, eager to 
get going and to keep going, and the dubious state librarians of that day, quietly 
standing guard over a few law books and public documents, did not want any zeal 
on the premises, or any missionaries around stirring things up. Feeling was mutual 
too, for the missionaries, after one interview with the state librarian, and one sniff 
of the esthetic atmosphere of the state library, decided that no such person or place 
would be given a chance to put to sleep their young and vigorous library infant, and 
went out and established a flock of state library commissions, many of which became 
more important than the state libraries in their state. 

Now, after forty years, however, it is difficult to consolidate, where the roots 
have been put down so far and so firmly. But it is more desirable and necessary 
to consolidate than ever. There are today enough real librarians to go around for 
all agencies if honest search is made for them. Consolidation of state agencies is 
sweeping the country too. It would be well to look to a distinct reduction in the 
ene hundred and fifty-four existing library agencies in the forty-eight states. 

The ideal state library, whether or not it is called by that precise name, or 
whether it is a part of the educational, the judicial, or some other department, must 
embrace all state-wide library service done in the state’s name. It must sponsor 
the program set down earlier in this paper. All of which must be administered by 
a librarian of evident, acknowledged, and proven qualifications and competence, 
assisted by a similarly equipped staff of specialists in the various departments. And 
te all spoils-minded governors and partisan appointed librarians, the library profes- 
sion must uncover some effective way of enforcing the doctrine, “Hands off 
libraries.” 

Therefore, until the two indispensable factors of unification, and professional 
rather than political control and conduct can be established as either law or tradition, 
or a blend of both, the ideal state library will remain a goal rather than an achieve- 
ment. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT HALL: There are such great differences in state libraries that it 
seems sometimes that only the name justifies a national association of such in- 
stitutions. Dr. Wyer, however, has given us a definition broad enough for us all 
to stand on, I understand, and an ideal to which we may aspire. We might very 
well take to heart his speech as a platform for our future policies. 
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As I said at the beginning, we are happy to have this joint meeting with the 
American Association of Law Libraries, the law librarians having been, we might 
say, our hereditary friends. They have a aiscussion also of statistical information 
concerning law libraries. We will turn the meeting over to them at this point. 


Mr. Joun Denison (State Librarian of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa): I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. I happen to be the political plunder apparently 
of the Governor of Lowa, according to Mr. Wyer in his very admirable paper that 
he just presented to you. I am terribly sorry, ladies and gentlemen, that I have 
to make your acquaintance in this way. I had rather hoped when | came down 
here that I could meet you folks as other men meet you; that you would take 
me on my merits as you came to know me, and that | might be judged for what 
I am and what I have been, rather than to be the subject of an attack that is at 
once, as I view it, vicious and certainly uninformed. I have not been given that 
opportunity to meet you and to know you, and to have you meet me and know 
me, and to come to understand what the situation in Iowa is without misrepre- 
sentation or misinformation, and so I have claimed this floor in defense of myseit 
as a matter of personal privilege. I am asking you to bear with me while I tell 
you what the Iowa situation is. 

In the first place, Johnson Brigham was the librarian in Iowa, the State 
Librarian—a very fine gentleman in every way. His politics did not happen to 
agree with mine, however, but he held the job for nearly forty-nine years. He 
was a partisan editor at the time he was appointed and he held his position 
through every kind of partisanship on his own tide for forty-eight years, and, 
when he quit the office by death, respected by everybody, myself included (he 
was an intimate friend of mine), out of twenty-nine men and women serving in 
the State Library of Iowa, three of them did not belong to Johnson Brigham’s 
political party. I suppose they were competent. I suppose they met every 
requirement that has been outlined in the paper that has just been presented here. 

Now let’s look at who appoints the librarian in Iowa. The Governor, the 
Secretary of State, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, nine Judges of the 
Supreme Court—they are the ones who appointed me. A library journal has 
attacked Governor Kraschel and abused him, obviously without knowing the 
truth, because he is but one of twelve. My appointment was made by twelve 
persons, not by the Governor of the state of Iowa. That is the situation with 
respect to the appointment. 

Moreover, in the state of Iowa, under the law as the law was written by 
the political party to which I do not belong, the state librarian is merely an 
administerial and executive officer. That is all. He is appointed by this board. 
He is required to nominate and name expert librarians to the head of three 
libraries—economics and sociology, the law, and medicine. They are supposed 
to furnish the library knowledge, the scientific training, and the qualifications 
that are required in the administration of a library. It is my business to get the 
job done, and that has been the job of the librarian in Iowa for forty-eight years. 
Of course, I am not supposed to be a blockhead, nor is any other librarian sup- 
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posed to be a blockhead or an ignoramus. He must know how to select people, to 
choose those to do the job who have gray matter enough to get the job done. 

Now, I have appointed three heads of these departments. I put the first 
assistant in charge of the general library ; a woman of library training, a graduate 
of a library course, with years of experience in that library. She does not belong 
to my political party. 

I had to get rid of an old lady who was in the way, who had been there for 
thirty-nine years and who was a hindrance. Do not think I enjoyed it. I hated it. 
It broke my heart to turn out the old lady who had served so long. I mean that. 
Those who know me know I speak the truth. It hurt, but, for the sake of the 
library I had to let her go, and | put her immediate assistant in charge, a very 
competent woman. And I begged the board that had charge of these things to let 
me have an adequate and competent staff of trained librarians, and we have it. 


In the medical library I reappointed the woman who had been there under 
Johnson Brigham’s appointment. In the law library we kept Mr. A. J. Small, 
who is one of the founders of the American Association of Law Libraries. He is 
not a well man, but he is on the job. 

Now, that is what I have done in Iowa. That is the crime which has been 
made the subject of this attack here today. In that attack there is a history of 
forty years. You never lifted your voice against that. You never found any- 
thing to criticize about that. You never made that the subject of your diatribes 
and attacks. But now, when another party comes in power and makes a change 
in an executive and administrative position, and when in the exercise of that 
authority competent people are kept upon the job, you make that a subject of 
attack unjustifiable, in my opinion, and certainly unjustified by the facts. 

I do not seek a quarrel with anybody. I like to live in peace. I have had 
something to do with administrative positions in my lifetime. I believe in the 
nierit system. Understand me, I believe in selecting people for these jobs without 
regard to partisan affiliation. I expect in my administration of this office to give 
a competent administration of it to the people of the state of Iowa. I have never 
varied one jot or one tittle from the highest standard of public service in all the 
public positions that I have held. I do not expect to vary from it insofar as ! 
have power in the administration of the State Library of Iowa. 


Thank you, very much. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Dennis A. Dootey (State Librarian of Massachusetts, Boston Massa- 
chusetts): If I may state a point of personal privilege also, I want to correct Dr. 
Wyer’s remarks in regard to the recent appointment of a state librarian in Massa- 
chusetts. It was not my intention to speak to this meeting today until the previous 
speaker had taken the platform. Obviously, Dr. Wyer was not referring to me. 
(Laughter.) He ought at least to correct the record to the extent of saying that 
the person who was originally named for the office, when it became vacant upon 
the retirement of Mr. Redstone, was not approved by the Governor’s Council, 
and that the position remained vacant for a period of four or five months. 
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The change was not in any sense a partisan one. My acceptance of the 
position was based upon my past record. I hold three degrees—A.B., L.L.B., 
and L.L.D. I was for eighteen years, from 1912 to 1929, in the service of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. And then I was appointed Dean of the Boston 
College Law School. I left after seven years of service as Dean during which time 
the law school was given a Grade A rating by the American Bar Association. 
In my position as Dean it was necessary for me to purchase the law library 
required for the certification by the American Bar Association. 

I do not believe that record stands any public criticism of competence to hold 
the position of State Librarian in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and conse- 
quently, to this extent I want the record made right. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Howarp L. Stespsins (Social Law Library, Boston, Mass.): I would 
like to speak for one minute as Librarian of the Social Law Library which is the 
nearest to the Massachusetts State Library—nearest physically and the nearest in 
association of all kinds. I would like to say that any doubts that we Boston 
librarians might have had at first as to whether this Massachusetts appointment 
was a good appointment have been removed by the way the new librarian has 
taken hold of the work and has carried his library along in the best tradition of 
librarianship. (Applause. ) 


Miss Marcaret C. Norton (Superintendent of Archives, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Ill.): I had intended to make the following announcement at 
our business meeting, but since we are on the subject, and since the same thing may 
appear to those who do not know what is happening in Illinois, I want to read 
a letter I have just received from my chief, Secretary of State Edward J. Hughes. 
He writes to me as Secretary of the National Association of State Libraries, as 
follows: 

“May I ask you to report to the National Association of State Libraries that 
Ihave appointed Miss Helene H. Rogers, Superintendent of the Library Divisions 
of the Illinois State Library. 

“It is my understanding that in many states this position is entitled, “Assistant 
State Librarian,’ but in Illinois our statute reads, ‘Superintendent of the Library 
Divisions’.”’ 

I suspect Illinois may have been the state Dr. Wyer referred to when he 
said that a certain state some years ago made an attempt at consolidation of the 
libraries. Such an attempt was made in Illinois because part of the state-supported 
libraries, of which we have five, were under the Secretary of State, and part 
under the Governor. Only two were consolidated—the old General Division of 
the State Library, and the old Library Extension Division—and at the same time, 
the Archives Division, of which I have since been head, was created. 

Now, under the consolidation it was planned that we should have a General 
Superintendent, but because, I suspect, of the fact that, as Dr. Wyer said, the 
different divisions had put down rules, and because our archives work was experi- 
mental, that superintendent has not been appointed until now. 
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However, two years ago we started on a very extensive long-range plan of 
expansion of the state library. As most of you know, an appropriation was made 
of $600,000 for state aid to libraries in the purchase of books and for extending 
our services to them. We also took on several W. P. A. projects looking towards 
the establishment of regional or county libraries. We also have a provision made 
for the erecting of a new State Archives Building which will cost over a million 
dollars when complete, and into which we expect to move late this summer. Miss 
Rogers, who is a Wisconsin Library School graduate, and who has had consider- 
able experience in public libraries, both in Springfield and as a branch librarian 
in the Evanston Public Library, was made the executive secretary of a committee 
appointed by the Illinois State Library Association and the Secretary of State to 
administer this $600,000 fund. 

As a result of our activities and the natural growth of our powers, we, the 
Superintendents of the Library’s Divisions, are spending altogether too much of our 
time on executive work. I have felt that probably more than the other Super- 
intendents of Divisions. In the last two years we have been constructing a building. 
The architect would say, “How about moving this partition?” That is all it 
meant to him. I realized it involved a policy that would relate to a problem or 
to some long-range policy which I did not feel I had the right to obligate the 
Secretary of State to make. As a matter of fact, Mr. Hughes has been very gener- 
ous and did approve everything that I suggested. But there have been times when 
I could not get to him, and I really would have liked to have had someone else 
to whom I could go. 

Now, that is all this new appointment means. It means that it is going to 
relieve the Superintendents of Divisions of a lot of administrative work, and it is 
going to free us for the technical work of our own divisions. 

Of course, moving into the new State Archives Building will require a certain 
amount of reorganization. At present the Archives Division is in the same place 
as the other divisions of the State Library, and if we have occasion to use reference 
books or catalogs we run upstairs. We cannot do that in the new building. Toa 
certain extent, we will have to reorganize and duplicate our book collections and 
catalogs. This seems to be the opportune time to make this appointment. I may 
be badly mistaken, but I think this is going to mean a much better State Library 
than we have ever had before. I have gone into this in detail so that those of 
you who hear this announcement will understand what the situation is, and that 
it means something better and not something worse for us. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT HALL: If there are further discussions of this matter, I would 
suggest that we defer them until our business meeting on Friday afternoon.1 We 
have already, I fear, exceeded our fair share of the time, and our friends, the law 
librarians, have some statistical reports. So at this point I will turn the meeting 
over to them, and the meeting will be in charge of Mr. Fred Y. Holland, Librarian 


1Mr, J. L. Rafter, Librarian, Pennsylvania State Library, who rose to reply to Dr. Wyert 
and was not recognized, spoke at the Friday afternoon business session of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. See infra p. 426. 
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of the Supreme Court Library, Denver, Colorado, and President of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 
[President Holland assumed the Chair. | 


PRESIDENT HoLtanp: Thank you. I am very happy indeed that you men- 
tioned the library of which I happen to be the librarian because it gives me-the 
ypportunity to explain to you that the Supreme Court Library is neither the state 
library nor one of its branches. It is a separate institution. The Colorado Constitu- 
tion provides that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ex- 
officio state librarian. Now, the superintendent is elected every two years, so that 
you can see what we would be up against in state library service if we had to 
depend on the state library alone. Therefore the Legislature created a branch 
of the library which they called the traveling library, at the head of which they 
placed a very competent librarian. 

I want to express to Mr. Hall, on behalf of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, our pleasure in this opportunity of meeting with the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries. We deem it a privilege to hold these joint sessions 
with you, not only to renew old acquaintances, and make new friends, but to have 
the pleasure of seeing you all again from year to year. 


I will not prolong our part of the session by any further remarks. We have 
certain reports to be read, and at this time, in the absence of Miss Jean Ashman, 
General Chairman of the Committee on Statistics, I will call upon Miss Moylan 
who will please render the reports on the subjects which you see before you here 
on the program. I would like to present Miss Helen S. Moylan, First Vice- 
President of the American Association of Law Libraries. (Applause. ) 


Report of the Committee on Statistics 


The Committee on Statistics presents herewith its report for 1936-37. In 
accordance with the recommendations made last year by the Special Committee on 
Statistics (29 Law Liprary JourNAL 170), sub-committees were appointed to 
represent the following groups: 


Bar Association Libraries 
County Law Libraries 

Court and State Law Libraries 
Law School Libraries 


The members of these committees sent copies of the questionnaire formulated 
last year to the law libraries in the United States and Canada listed in the Standard 
Legal Directory as containing 10,000 or more volumes. State law libraries were 
included, but state libraries proper were omitted. Tabulations of the answers 
appear with the following reports of the individual committees. Those which 
do not classify in any of the four groups are tabulated separately. 


The response was very encouraging. Eighty per cent of the law school 
libraries answered the questionnaire—a return slightly larger than was made 
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last year and the year before, although the questionnaire was longer than the one 
previously used. Fifty per cent of the other libraries filed answers. This seems 
to indicate more than sufficient interest to justify the undertaking, considering 
that it is the first attempt to collect detailed information from these libraries. 

The limited time available for the work was a handicap. Since considerable 
time was necessary for organizing the committees, and since the interval between 
the meetings was less than a year, there remained only three months to collect and 
tabulate the data. It is recommended that the committee organization be con- 
tinued with as little change in personnel as possible, in order to begin the work 
earlier next year. 

We sincerely hope that the following reports will help to make the value of 
statistical studies evident, and that more librarians will cooperate in furnishing the 
information necessary for future reports and in giving suggestions for any changes 
which will make the tabulations more useful to them. We wish to thank everyone 
who has answered the questionnaire and all of those who have so kindly assisted 
with the committee work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jean ASHMAN, Chairman 
Marcaret E. HAti 
Lypia L. KirscHNER 
ALFRED A. Morrison 
HELEN G. Ross 


Report of the Sub-committee on Bar Association Library Statistics 


In spite of the energetic work of members of this sub-committee, we are sorry 
tu report only a fifty per cent response to questionnaires sent out. From the 
thirty-four bar association libraries in the United States listed in the Standard 
Legal Directory, the names of which as they appear definitely place them in this 
classification, only eighteen questionnaires were returned. Four were received 
from Association libraries in Canada. 

Most of the questinnaires received are quite complete, and, judging by the 
comments made in letters accompanying many of them, they were quite graciously 
submitted. It would seem, then, that if those librarians who did not have the 
time or willingness to return their questionnaires this year could be induced to 
do so another year, the work of the statistics committee would not only be more 
valuable as a whole, but the results would be more gratifying to the committee 
members. As the importance of such an undertaking depends to a great extent 
on the completeness of the results, it is only to be hoped that when the project 
of compiling such statistics has been in operation for another year or two, all law 
librarians will have realized the importance of their willingness to ‘fill a pool from 
which we all may draw.” 

Only one addition to the questionnaire has occurred to us as being of interest, 
ii it could be included practicably. Under Sub-section B of Section II, “Number 
of Volumes Added During Year,” it seemed to us that it might be interesting to 
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one know the number of various types of books added, such as texts, statutes and 

‘ms reports. 

ing Having figures from only half of the entire number of bar association libraries 
on which to base my compilations, it does not seem practical to work out aver- 

ble ages and percentages. Therefore, I have prepared the following tabulation,’ arrang- 

en ing the libraries according to the number of volumes owned, and using letters rather 

ind than names to indicate each library because of the requests of several that the 

on- figures submitted be kept confidential. Spaces are left blank when figures were 

rk omitted on the questionnaires. Each Canadian library is marked by an asterisk. 

I appreciate having an opportunity to thank the members of this sub-com- 

of mittee who, busy as they were, gave their time to this undertaking. 

: Respectfully submitted, 

ne HELEN G. Ross, Chairman 

ed WILLi1AM S. JOHNSTON 


GAMBLE JORDAN 
Witiiam S. McCormick 
ArTHUR S. McDANIEL 
Ropert C. OWENS 

Daisy L. SEYMOUR 


Report of the Sub-committee on County Law Library Statistics 


To date, there are but twenty-five returns in the hands of the chairman. 
Fleven of these are definitely confidential, seven did not designate whether or not 
ry they were to be considered confidential—so I am treating them in the statistical 





he schedule as public—and the remaining seven were marked not confidential. 

rd I have arranged the schedule according to the questionnaire and listed the 

is “confidentials” separately, giving all the data except the name of the library, and 

-d arranged both lists according to the size determined by the number of volumes 
reported in each library. 

1€ In the list, the figures and data of which are public, the largest library has 

ly 79,080 volumes, a total income of $29,627 and spends about 58% on salaries, 31% 

le on books and continuations and 11% on binding and supplies and all other ex- 

0 penses. This library has a staff of ten persons, eight of whom are full time 
workers. 

€ The largest library in the confidential list has over 100,000 volumes, an 

It income of more than $25,000, spends most of its income but does not inform us 

t how and has a staff of six full time employees. 

V All but three of these twenty-five libraries are listed as county libraries, and 

n two are designated as county and court libraries. The collections of nineteen are 
available to the public probably because they are supported by county taxes. One 

, is definitely not open to the public and the remaining five are open to courts and 

r 


' The table is printed at page 466. 
) 2 The statistical schedule is printed at pages 467—470. 
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lawyers, some signifying that lay readers were not refused the privilege of consulting 
the books in the libraries. 

Fifteen do not circulate their books outside the library; the remaining ten 
restrict the circulation to certain classes of books. 

All but four order, catalog and perform all routine work. 

Only eight list gifts, and yearly accessions range from 100 to 3,009. Four 
evidently keep no record of the number of additions. 

Five libraries keep no record of the number of readers, six did not answer 
regarding that item, and, of the remaining fourteen, the daily attendance ranges 
from four to two hundred. 

Three are listed as Association libraries, one with twenty-five and another 
with two hundred paid memberships. The third omitted the number of members. 
The majority indicated the principal source of income from appropriations ; five 
did not report regarding income; three reported entire amount from dues and 
fees; one reported income from both appropriations and dues; one from both 
appropriations and fines; one reported total income but did not designate source, 
and one reported an uncertain amount dependent upon sheriff sales and fines. Only 
three reported invested funds. 

Expenditures varied with the incomes, but practically all of the libraries 
spend all their income. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Lypra L. KirscHNErR, Chairman 
MARGARET DoLp 

MARGUERITE DoRAN 

J. Oscar Emricu 

Dorotuy HouGHTON 
MARJORIE JOHNSON 

F. H. Pearson 

Lityt1AN M. TAyYLor 


Report of the Sub-committee on Court and State Law Library Statistics 


The Sub-committee on Court and State Law Library Statistics begs leave 
to submit the following brief report: 

Questionnaires were forwarded to approximately ninety libraries in the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, including only the libraries which 
contain 10,000 volumes or more. Unfortunately, replies were received, from only 
fifty-one libraries, and many of the questions were not answered, especially those 
relating to income and expenditure. 

I am confident that the members of the committee put forth their best efforts 
to secure the completed questionnaires. The letters which were received from 
the librarians who did return the questionnaires indicate, to some extent, the reasons 
for the failure to receive a larger percentage of replies. Without much comment 
on the reasons given, they may be stated as follows: 
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1. Questionnaire not suited to the conditions of the library. 

2. Facts not available. It appears that some of the law libraries are operated 
as sections or branches of a general library, and separate statistics for 
the law sections or branches are not kept. 

3. Loss of questionnaires in the mails, or by misplacement in the offices of 

the librarians. 

Time for filling out questionnaires not available. 


> 


Questionnaire too inquisitorial. 

Perhaps indifference may be added to this list. 

For the purposes of tabulation, the libraries which returned the questionnaires 
have been grouped arbitrarily into three classes :* 

1. Libraries containing 50,000 volumes or more. 

2. Libraries containing 25,000 to 50,000 volumes. 

3. Libraries containing 10,000 to 25,000 volumes. 

Since the percentage of questionnaires returned is small and the information 
incomplete, any analysis or interpretation of the results seems unjustified. Never- 
theless, one or two observations may be noted. 

First, twenty-two completed questionnaires were received from the libraries in 
the “largest’’ group (50,000 volumes or more), and twenty were received from 
the libraries in the “smallest” (10,000 to 25,000 volumes), but the information 
given by the largest libraries is more complete. The libraries in the “medium” 
group (25,000 to 50,000 volumes) returned only nine questionnaires, and some 
of them are almost blank. 

Second, discrepancies appear in the completed questionnaires, especially in 
those items relating to income and expenditures. Perhaps the questionnaire is 
not clear on these points. When the error was obvious, correction was made; 
otherwise the discrepancies had to be carried into the summary tabulations. 

Some members of the committee have suggested a more careful geographical 
distribution of the members of the Committee on Statistics and the libraries to 
which they send questionnaires. The object is to secure more personal contact 
with the librarians, as well as to save time, in the hope that a larger percentage 
of replies may be received. 

Also, the suggestion has been made that a different questionnaire should be 
sent to the court and state libraries from that sent to the law school libraries. 
No doubt, this suggestion has been considered and found undesirable or prohibitive. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A.cFreED A. Morrison, Chairman 

CLARENCE F. ALLEN 

Harrison J. CoNANT 

ZILLA GRANT 

TELLA C. HAINEs 

Epwarp HANEY 

ALFRED TRUMP 


3 The tables are printed at pages 471—473. 
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PRESIDENT HoLitanp: I desire to say here that based on my own experience, 
both in sending and in replying to these questionnaires, I appreciate fully the 
difficulties that these committeemen have encountered in getting this detailed 
statistical information. It is a big job. 


Mr. WitiiAM S. Jounnston (Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Ill.): I 
happen to have been on one of those committees and was asked to get the answers 
from twelve libraries, and I thought it would be an easy task. In a way it was. 
| got the answers from nine after writing three times to four. The other three 
I did not get simply because I probably am as busy a person as any librarian in 
this room or any other place. When I got to the last three who did not reply I 
just was so driven for time that I did not do the one thing that perhaps I might 
have done and that was to send telegrams, asking the librarians kindly to reply. 


Now, the reports from several divisions indicate very clearly that we are 
short anywhere from fifty to seventy-five per cent of the answers in various places. 
Now, assuming that this questionnaire is wisely sent out, wisely prepared, and 
that it is wise to ask for the information, and I think it is, assuming that to be 
the fact, it is my judgment that the committee ought to be continued, and that the 
committee ought to be made responsible for getting the answers, and they ought 
to get them. I mean that. It may be difficult, it may be difficult with the three 
that did not reply to me. I should try them over again if I am allowed to continue 
the job on those three. I am not seeking it, but I shall do it, and, if necessary, 
where the librarian refuses to reply, I shall pick out the strongest lawyer in the 
town, and maybe I can get him to poke up the librarian so that we may have those 
answers. 


Now, the librarian may say that the questions are officious, they are offensive, 
they are useless, and they are troublesome. The fact of the matter is that the 
librarian is lazy. (Laughter.) That is all there is to it. Those questions are 
not what I have indicated some of the librarians think they are. There may be, now 
and then, an occasion when a receipt or an expenditure is properly withheld—I 
mean for publication. It is no harm to give it to the committee. The committee 
members will not disclose the information if they are asked not to. 


But the purpose of my getting on my feet at this time is simply to say the 
job can be done, it ought to be done, and while I only got seventy-five per cent—- 
that is a passing mark anyway—TI will promise you that I will get the other twenty- 
five per cent. I think that, with a proper push on the part of the various people 
to whom these jobs are assigned, it is not difficult.’ Twelve is not hard for me, 
and the number assigned to others will not be any more difficult than it was for 
me to get after my twelve. Let’s do the job. That is on the assumption that we 
have made no mistake in getting out the questionnaire and attempting to get the 
answers. Personally, I do not think there is any mistake. But let’s go ahead 
and continue this committee. I do not mean necessarily the same personnel, but 
let’s continue the committee and there will be no trouble in getting those answers 
if you will adopt the motto of little old Chicago, “I will.” (Laughter and applause.) 
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PresipENT HoLttanp: Thank you very much, Mr. Johnston. I express 
the appreciation of the Association for the work you have done on that committee 
and the interest you have taken. I know you have made every effort possible. 


Mr. Jounston: No, I did not. I did not send telegrams. 

PRESIDENT HoLLanpD: I am judging from the material you sent me. You 
certainly made every effort to get the job done. 

At this time I want to call on Miss Hall to present her report of the Sub- 
committee on Law School Library Statistics, and I apologize for not calling on 
her sooner. 


Miss Marcaret E. Hatt (University of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.): As I look over this group of very intelligent people today, I find 
myself a little bit shaky ; but then I am reminded of these beloved statistics of mine, 
and of the fact that the whole group of law school librarians draws a total salary 
somewhat less than Mae West, so I gain a little confidence. (Laughter. ) 

Nevertheless, we do have a fine profession, one requiring not only a high 
degree of specialization but a breadth of vision, and I feel we need apologize to 
no one. 

Eighty-one per cent of the libraries responded from the law schools this year. 
{ think that in itself is a pretty good indication that we are increasingly group 
conscious. Thirty of these, for some reason, wished to keep their identity con- 
fidential; so we decided to keep the old custom of assigning symbols to each 
library, and if you care to study your library in regard to these charts, I shall be 
glad to give you the symbol for your individual library. Perhaps you will care, 
after the meeting, to come up and read some of these. 


Report of the Sub-committee on Law School Library Statistics 


This report is submitted in the hope of contributing to an increase of profes- 
sional consciousness and pride, and providing yardsticks by which each library may 
continue to raise its standards. 

Eighty and nine-tenths per cent of the law school libraries returned their 
questionnaires this year. 


Confidential Nature of Questionnaires 


Because 30 of the 68 who did return questionnaires requested their reports to 
be kept confidential, we decided to continue the system of symbols for all libraries 
in making this report. These symbols are listed under, the heading, “Library” in 
the left-hand column.* For some reason there was a large jump in the number 
making this request. 

Under the heading, “Type of Library,” there were several results which may 
be of interest. 

1. That 55% of the law school libraries make their collections available to 
the public. 


4 The statistical charts are printed at pages 474—488. 
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2. Six of these specify reference work only. 
3. Twenty-four libraries make restrictions to use, as to such groups of 
students in the general university, faculty, bar members, officials, etc. 


As for allowing any circulation outside of the library, the tendency seems to be 
against doing so unreservedly. Only six do so without restrictions. ‘Twenty-seven 
libraries allow at least part of the books to circulate, i. e., generally texts, biography, 
case books ; two specify only for inter-library loans. 


Law School Libraries as Part of Main University Library 


The report of the number of libraries administered as part of the main library 
runs pretty much the same as last year. Fifty-five per cent are administered totally 
independent of the main library. 

The question divided into parts showed that most of the law school libraries, 
69% do their own ordering of books, 76% do their own cataloging, and only 
27% delegate any other routine work to the general university library. 


Number of Volumes at End of Year 


The totals of individual libraries in regard to the number of volumes at the 
close of the year vary from 9,350 to 496,387, with a large group around the 12,000- 
15,000 mark, and another group around 30,000. There is one new law school 
library of 1,000 volumes reported. But that library seems to have made rapid 
steps toward advancement. 


Number of Volumes Added During Year 


The numbers of volumes added during the year range from 150 to 20,945, a 
grand total of 131,768. 

Gifts and exchanges range from 6 to 5,509; total 22,178. The number of 
books added by purchase varies from 200 to 20,945; a total of 99,267. The ratio 
which gift and exchange book acquisitions have to book purchases is, then, approxi- 
mately ‘wo to nine. For a fair comparison with this group average, however, it 
would appear that each library must look at its own gifts over a period of years, 
because of the spasmodic nature of donations. 


Attendance 


The incorporation of statistics on attendance in law school libraries is new 
this year. Asa result, the return on this was fairly small. But the reports tended 
to show a daily attendance of somewhat over the number in the student body. We 
suggest that, in the next questionnaire, some directions as to uniform methods and 
times for counting the attendance be made. Because of the great variety of methods 
used in counting attendance, no attempt has been made to tabulate them this time. 


Number of Students 


The number of students in the schools varied from 34 to 1466. An approxi- 
mate expenditure of $37 for each student was made by law school libraries for the 
year. Our organization served a total of 15,328 law students. 
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Total Income 


Law libraries had a total income of $553,853.14 last year. Individual schools 
received from $1175.00 to $161,823.80. 


This is the way the mass amount is divided by source and amount: 








Appropriation of school_........_.-. 89.5 % 
Dues and fees 2.06 % 
BR PI skcncictistnrscnichaserictssablanipninotins 8.1 % 
ERROR PER RSE en Cree eaten 335% 
Other sources 005% 


A study of the various organizations might give ideas for new sources of 
income. For instance, a good many libraries do not have student fees. Yet one 
library buys all of its books from the $10 fee charged each student per semester. 


Law School Funds Assigned to Library 


We find that the average slice of the law school funds which is received by the 
library is 14.5%. One library received 37%, however. 


Expenditures 


This year a total of $571,315.50 was spent by the libraries. To compare totals 
cannot render an accurate statement of the increase over last year because the 
number reporting has varied. There was reported a general increase over last year 
by most of the libraries. 


This year the highest total expenditure is $75,069.89 ; the lowest, $1,175, with 
a large group between $2,500 and $5,000. 

Book expenditures total $327,466.72 for the year. The largest amount spent 
was $37,670.39, the smallest was $405.00. 

Forty-seven and five-tenths per cent of the book appropriation was for con- 
tinuations, and 52.5% for books other than continuations. The expenditures lined 
up as follows: 





Een as RTO ae Term San NATE TIE TI SEAT A 2c 50.6 % 
REN OnE eT RTE ae OEE 42.32 % 
ECON T ETON Fae LESCOL UI ETS 5.504% 
RIED -5-aunin ensienrnonenenenmemneiainens 1.57 % 
TIES. <--- oss: nenerininineabnebabeniieablan 006% 


Salaries 

There have been a good many requests for information about salaries. So, 
before going on with this section of the report, we would suggest that a more 
detailed supplementary report on this matter be made next year—one which will 
show the salaries paid for various types of service and for the head librarian as 
against the department heads and assistants. It should include the salaries of those 
doing special types of law library work. 

In this year’s report, the total salary expenditures range from $59,700 to $255. 
This is an average of $17.89 paid for library personnel service for every student 
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enrolled. Seventy-five and five-tenths per cent of this amount is for full time salary, 
and 24.5% for part time salary. The average salary expenditure per library is 


$4,894. 


Personnel 

A total of 666 librarians are reported as serving in the approved law schools. 
The staffs range from part time librarians to a staff of 55. The largest full time 
staff is 45, having charge of an average of 11,030 volumes per staff member. There 
are a good many one-man libraries. 


The ratio of full time to part time staff is 23 to 6. 


The average full time staff salary is $1,341.60 for a librarian having charge of 


15,300 volumes. 


The average amount paid a part time member is $257. There is one part 
time librarian for every 5,842 volumes. 


Therefore, approximately for every 5,842 volumes in your library you should 
have one part time and for every 15,300 volumes you should have one full time 
worker. 


A total of 452 students are employed out of university funds. Twenty-one is 
the largest number hired by any library. 


The Federal Government paid 245 of the law library student assistants, 54% 
of the total part time staff. It makes one wonder what we shall do if and when 
this is discontinued. Thirteen, not students, also, were paid by the Government. 


Annual Reports 
Six libraries said that they make a typed annual report to their administration. 
The following publish an annual report : 
Yale 
Duke (also a monthly bulletin) 
Stanford (as part of annual report of President) 
West Virginia (as part of annual report of President) 
Temple (as part of annual report of President) 


Remarks 
A number of libraries made interesting remarks which we feel should be 
included. 


Duke Circulation to faculty members of current periodicals, as re- 
University ceived, might be considered an unusual service. 

Cornell Published during the year “Check List of Judicial Council 
Law School Reports.” 

Howard The Law School started the year 1936 in its new location on the 
University University campus in a larger building. The Law Library has 


a very large room that takes up the entire second floor of the 
building. New steel shelving was installed. 
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Indiana 
University 


University of 
South 
Carolina 


Anonymous 


Anonymous 


The Law School has recently been given the use of the entire 
building which it formerly shared with the administrative 
officers and staff of the university. Additional office space has 
been made available for the faculty members and for the Lib- 
rarian. The reading room has been re-arranged and the seating 
capacity increased from 48 to 80, and an additional study room 
has been provided. A faculty library has been started. Stack 
rooms have been enlarged, and new stack rooms added, equipped 
with adjustable steel bookstacks. 


The Law School does not publish a year book, but this year the 
Selden Society (a student organization) published, “on its 
own,” a year book called ““Year Book by The Selden Society.” 
They hope it will be annual, but this first issue is an expriment. 


I have been hinting strongly for the University to take out a 
membership for me in the Association—but as yet have not 
been successful. I shall keep on trying. If you have any letters 
along this line you might send them to the Dean of the Law 
School and the President of the University. 


I believe the time has come for some comparative reports to 
be made which will show record of current year against the 
reports of previous years. 


Special Collections 

At the suggestion of Mr. Lewis W. Morse of Cornell, the libraries were asked, 
under the heading of “Remarks,” to tell of any special collections. The following 
reports were made: 


siddle 
Law Librarv 
University of 
Pennsylvania 


Columbia 
University 
Law Library 


Cornell 
Law School 
Library 


Comparative Criminal Law and Procedure. 
Dutch law. 


We have a special collection of Kent’s private library (part of it) 
and of the library of President Johnson, of Columbia, of purely 
local interest. We have a large international law collection, 
the John Bassett Moore Library, with a very fine lot of texts 
and documents. (The reports of the various ministers of for- 
eign affairs are not especially good.) We attempt to keep up 
a good collection in military law and maritime law, but it is 
not a special collection. Also, of course, we attempt to keep a 
good collection of foreign law, at least as to codes, statutes and 
reports. Our file of Bar Association Proceedings is very good, 
of attorney general’s reports pretty good. A special criminology 
pamphlet file probably should be included. 


Earl J. Bennett session law collection. Nathaniel C. Moak 
collection (nucleus of our general collection). 
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Duke 
University 


Law Library 


The George 
Washington 
University 


Law Library 


Howard 
University 


Law Library 


| OY la 
University 


Law Library 


Tulane 
College of 


Law Library 


University of 
Missouri 


Law Library 


University of 
Virginia 


Law Library 


Western 
Reserve 
Law Library 
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Have a special library in legal biography in the building. 


We consider our periodical collection especially good for our 
size of library. We have loaned more than 500 volumes of 
periodicals to new government libraries (Social Security Lib- 
rary, Securities and Exchange Commission Library, P. W. A. 
Library, Resettlement Administration Library, etc.) during the 
past year. We have also given research and _ bibliographical 
assistance to government attorneys. 


Louis Marshall collection of about 1500 volumes of English 
Reports and a few law reviews and pamphlets, were collected 
by the late Louis Marshall of New York City and presented 
to the Law Library of Howard University by his son, James 
Marshall, Esq., of New York. Many of these volumes are in 
the class of “Rare Books.” 


Chief Justice Edward Douglass White collection of Roman, 
French and Spanish Civil Law Material. 


Due to the fact that Louisiana is a civil law jurisdiction, the 
Library possesses a very splendid “Civil Law Collection” 
(codes, reports, digests, commentators, legal periodicals, etc.), 
which is kept to date. It is particularly complete in regard to 
Roman, French and Spanish Law. Foreign codes, textbooks 
and legal periodicals of many other countries are available and 
kept to date. 


Lawson Collection of Criminal Law and Criminology. Haff 
Collection, Mexican Law. 


The John Bassett Moore Library of International Law con- 
sisting of many rare volumes collected by Judge Moore from 
the four corners of the earth, and given to us. Some of them 
are in Latin, French, German and other languages, but many 
more are in English. There are about 1,300 volumes. We 
also have a room of rare volumes of about 800 volumes. Then 
we have a Minor Memorial Library of about 550 volumes. The 
members of the Phi Delta Phi fraternity gave in memory of 
Professor Raleigh C. Minor. They give something like $100- 
$150, or $200 each year to buy these books of history, drama, 
etc. Most of them have some point of law, or legal information 
in a most interesting form. They read these for diversion. 


Library has the Cole Collection of Session Laws and Statutes. 
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I wish to express to the members of my committee appreciation for the very 
high grade of assistance which they have given me in the collection and compilation 
ot this data. I want especially to thank Mr. A. Mercer Daniel for his aid in 
compiling these statistics. 

And I wish, too, to thank the individual librarians who took the trouble to fill 
out and return their questionnaires. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marcaret E. HAL, Chairman 
Hopart R. Correy 
A. MERCER DANIEL 
Joun S. GUMMERE 
Mrs. C. F. SHERWOOD 
Percy A. HoGANn 
CLARA KILBOURN 
HELEN MAttsy LUMPKIN 
Mrs. LENA MATHEWS 


PresipDENT HotLtanp: Miss Hall, I desire to say that this very splendid 
report of your study is evidence in itself of the tremendous amount of work that 
you have done in this connection. We certainly appreciate it, and thank you for 
your efforts in giving us this information. 

At this time, I believe President Hall, of the National Association of State 
Libraries, has a few words more to say to you. 


PresIpENT Hatt: These statistics that we have heard from the law librarians 
will, I am sure, be very useful. I asked President Holland if they would be pub- 
lished and he assured me they would be. I hope you can get complete returns. 
The American Library Association is interested in scanning the publications on 
library agencies in the various states, and I suppose also in other directions in 
which statistical information should play and will play a very important part. 

[The meeting adjourned at four-thirty o’clock. ] 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 22, 1937 


The meeting convened at the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
42 West 44th Street, New York City, at two-thirty o'clock, President Holland 
presiding. 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: We law librarians deem it a privilege to be conducted 
through Mr. Poole’s library. I am reminded that, in speaking of things in New 
York, we must speak in superlatives, of course. We have the greatest buildings 
here, and in this spot we have, I believe, the greatest law library in the city of 
New York. We have known Mr. Poole for many years, and we consider him just 
about the greatest fellow in our Association. 

I have the honor today of presenting Mr. John S. Sheppard, distinguished 
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member of the bar of New York and Chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York. Mr. Sheppard. (Applause.) 


Mr. Jonn S. SHepparp: I have been Chairman of the Library Committee 
for several years now, and one of the inestimable privileges of that job is that I 
have had a long and careful course of instruction in the technical art of the librarian 
at the hands of so competent a teacher as Mr. Poole. 


I find myself somewhat embarrassed to address a body of so highly trained 
qualifications as this body because I know I am a mere lawyer and you are trained 
librarians. But I take comfort in the thought that I do not have to address you on 
library topics, because I was told that my function was not to make a real address 
but to do something much pleasanter, and that is to bid you welcome to this great 
library of ours, and I like to think it is a great library, as Mr. Holland has said. 
I think, in fact, it is one of the three great law libraries in this country, and that, 
I fancy, means in the world. 

I have been very glad that you were to have the opportunity of going through 
this library. I know it will interest you in seeing the achievement of Mr. Poole, 
because after all I have to realize that the achievement in large measure is his—we 
lawyers who have served on the committee sometimes imagine that we have con- 
tributed something to it, and possibly we have—but after all, the great achievement 
is his. And I think as you go about, with your trained eyes, you will see another 
fact. The Times said editorially this morning that a great library consisted not 
only of books, but it consisted of books and a good librarian. I think you will find 
that this library is great, not only for the books it contains, but also because it 





has a good librarian. 

I told you that my function was not to make a real address to you. The 
reason is that there is a gentleman of great distinction here who is going to do that 
very much better than I could, I know. That gentleman needs no introduction in 
New York. Everybody knows him. He has been a member of our District Court 
and is now the Senior Judge of our Circuit Court of Appeals. We all realize his 
great contribution to the legal work of this city, and of course, in that capacity he 
has to work with, and know a good deal about books. 

I take pleasure in introducing to you Judge Martin T. Manton, of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. (Applause. ) 


Jupce Martin T. MAnton: These few moments in which I am to say a 
word to the trained librarians have been pleasantly relieved by Mr. Sheppard. I 
should like, before saying anything, to bid you come and inspect our library down 
in the Court House. We have a very large prospect for a library there, and a very 
well-equipped one at the present time. I hope you will find time before you leave 
the city, those of you from out of town, to come and see us and see our library. 


[Judge Manton read his prepared address. | 


1 The Librarians, N. Y. Times, June 22, 1937, at 22. 
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THE EXPANDING FUNCTIONS OF THE LAW LIBRARY 


Martin T. MANTON 
Senior Judge, United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit 


The subject on which I propose to speak briefly, 1 must confess, has puzzled 
me not a little. While years of service on the bench have made me familiar with 
legal literature, I have never attempted to formulate my ideas definitely and con- 
cretely, until your kind invitation reached me. Under these circumstances, I feel 
sure you will be very charitable toward me. 


Most of us entertain some sort of idea on subjects of ordinary interest ; and for 
some time I, too, have been pondering over the demands which national and world 
problems increasingly make on the legal profession, both upon the bench and the 
bar. The complexity of modern life is one of the factors which should periodically 
call upon us to examine the adequacy of our legal system to meet the new problems. 
informed circles are of the opinion, and quite justly, that our laws and legal con- 
ceptions stand in sore need of redefinition, of restatement, in the light of changing 
conditions. Lately, as you know, attempts have been made to modernize our legal 
system, and these attempts have resulted in the abandonment to some extent of 
ideas which had long stood in the way of progress. Their place has been filled 
with newer, fresher ideas and new instrumentalities of government. As a result, 
society has been released from the chains of a more primitive juristic order, and it is 
now moving definitely toward a more democratic level, politically and economically. 
No competent student of the question will deny that until the recent past, the welfare 
of our people was retarded by a host of archaic legal conceptions which everyone, 
except the legal profession, could see were unsuited to the requirements of capital 
and labor. 


I need not remind you that one of the most instructive lessons in the legal 
history of the Middle Ages is the political explosion which followed the resistance 
of feudal society to economic change, and the consequent overturn of the traditional 
system. Situations like that happen when the legal groundwork of a nation does not 
respond to social and economic progress. We must acknowledge, quite frankly, that 
we are today at the threshold of an experimental stage in legislation aiming at the 
social and economic betterment of our people. Somehow the unruly forces which 
unsettled our economic structure in 1929 have found it difficult to readjust them- 
selves to the new national stage; but it is idle to look backward. We cannot do it 
if we would. We are bound, whether we are agreeable to it or not, to move for- 
ward, and both our legislative and judicial conceptions must move forward also, if 
serious dislocations are to be avoided. 

But there is evidence of a general awakening in the profession of the law to 
its opportunities for intelligent, progressive leadership. Our recent legislation and 
Supreme Court decisions indicate that at last there is teamwork in the government. 
The task is not easy by any means. It requires a clear vision of the needs of the 
people on the part of the lawmakers, and courage on the part of the courts to 
realize that the broad principles of our constitutional system are susceptible of 
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progressive application to new situations. It is a mistake for judges and lawyers 
to assume that everything the lawmaker does is a step toward some undemocratic 
goal secretly entertained. On questions involving the basic needs of the people, the 
legislator, not the judge, should decide ; and the courts should resolve every constitu- 
tional doubt in favor of the people. It is upon the courts that the important function 
falls of breathing into our Constitution the breath of life. 


The new scheme into which we have been ushered demands legal talents of the 
highest order, not only of those who are charged with administering it, but of 
lawyers who have private rights to safeguard. 

One of the evils with which society has been haunted for some time is the 
narrowness of legal education. We have been instructed in the abstractions of the 
law without even considering the social and economic phenomena which give life 
and substance to that law. Only of late have our schools come to realize, though 
faintly, that a study of economics and social conditions is indispensable to a healthy 
growth of our legal structure. Our intricate modern organization is not moved by 
abstractions but by hard facts, and it is to those facts that special attention should 
be given in our scheme of legal education. Facts develop the law; the law never 
yields facts. The law of today is far different from what it was when our country 
was first settled. The rules then were relatively few and simple. The state of 
commerce and industry did not require more. In reality, in many instances, rules 
were wanting altogether. Things have been different since society commenced to 
organize itself industrially. That early simplicity is gone, and now the competent 
lawyer is the specialist. Law is now a matter of specialization, and this is clearly 
recognized in business life. Much of the bad law in the books is the result of the 
poor work of general practitioners who attempt to master, within the compass of a 
brief or the space of a tew hours, the interrelated principles which it has taken 
centuries to unfold. Their work has every token of superficiality. No one, I claim, 
can competently expound a particular question of law without a comprehensive 
knowledge of the general subject under which such point properly falls. Super- 
ficiality in the presentation of a case by counsel is reflected in the superficiality of 
many judicial decisions, since it is seldom that judges feel disposed to conduct 
independent inquiries into the law, even if they had the time to do it. 


Let me make these general remarks of more interest to you. The aim of a 
law library is to facilitate research into the principles of the law. Books are the 
tools of the judge and the practitioner. It is to them that they go to confirm their 
point of view of a case. General works are inadequate to meet the actual demands. 
They must, in the present state of legal development, be furnished with special 
works on the law. The wise practitioner in corporation, criminal, maritime, inter- 
national or any other department of law, keeps his library supplied with the best and 
latest books on his specialty. Sometimes association libraries try to do this. Gov- 
ernment libraries seldom do so. 

Take the field of administrative practice today; that is, practice before some 
department of the government or independent commission. We have commissions 
dealing with interstate commerce, securities, radio communication, maritime, tariff, 
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taxation, patent, labor and other matters. Practice in those departments is a 
specialty which few lawyers or judges understand, and to find out what the prac- 
tice is in some of them is not always easy. Law libraries, it seems to me, should 
spare no efforts to acquire treatises, case books and current literature on those 
subjects. There are many questions, especially about the historical evolution of 
statutes, which do not always find their way into the reports but which, in deter- 
mining its application or interpretation, will be of material aid to the practitioner, 
the commission or the courts. And the question of administrative practice is be- 
coming more important daily. A substantial share of the business of the Nation is 
done before administrative bodies. Exceptionally few cases ever reach the courts. 
The tendency is to restrict judicial interference with the business life of the Nation 
toa minimum. The tendency is a healthy one, and should be, in my judgement, 
extended still further. 

Writers should pay more attention to this branch of the law, and law schools 
should give it a more prominent place in their curricula. The day is coming, and 
it is not far off, if I mistake not the trend of things, when* government of our 
economic and social life by judicial decree will be, in large measure, a thing of the 
past. The great conflicts between capital and labor, and between conflicting social 
and economic theories involving property rights, the right to strike, the right to a 
decent livelihood, and the like, cannot be settled by judicial fiat. To pretend the 
contrary is to ignore the deep-seated realities of the situation. They must be settled 
hy compromise, by progressive adjustments, by the game of give and take, and the 
law, as a rule, does not recognize this method as a solution of legal rights. 

You all know, of course, the high state of development attained by corporate 
and commercial law. Most of the business done today is by corporations. The 
tendency of corporate law is toward the complex—that is, corporations revolving 
within corporations. This tendency has been exaggerated so much that the recent 
disposition of Congress is toward simplifying it, so as to eliminate its evident abuses. 
The courts are constantly dealing with questions of corporation law. Much valuable 
work has been done in this field by text writers, compilers, and others to familiarize 
us with this department of law, both in its general and special features. I am 
inclined to say that no well-equipped library can dispense with any of the available 
material and periodical literature on this subject. Commercial law—that is, con- 
tracts, negotiable instruments, etc.—touches the average person more intimately. 
There are some valuable contributions to the literature of the subject now. 

Let us turn now to the field of international law. This field is becoming daily 
more important. The problems involved are generally weighty, and there is always 
the possibility of political repercussions from decisions adverse to the rights of 
foreign nations. This consideration alone would be sufficient to demand the closest 
and most painstaking attention to these problems. The tendency has been, in con- 
sidering questions of international law, to rely mainly on American and English 
cases as sources of inspiration and guidance; and this is quite as it should be when 
those cases have passed upon the specific questions. But, there are times when they 
have not. What should be done then? My judgment would be to reason the matter 
out from such admitted premises as may be available, and then inquire if the ques- 
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tion has been considered in other jurisdictions. If it has, a court which for ihe 
first time is considering it should hesitate long before deciding against the settled 
judgment of a high foreign tribunal. It should have with us at least persuasive 
authority. International law is a subject with which all national courts are pre- 
sumed to be equally familiar. It is not sectional in any respect, and, though there 
are here and there local versions of certain principles, the remarkable thing 1s that 
these versions are relatively few. There are various codification movements on foot 
aiming to coordinate these different local versions, and reduce them to a common 
principle acceptable to all. But there is another type of tribunal whose decisions 
should carry, I might say, conclusive weight with us—I mean the international 
arbitration tribunals. Their composition, and the generally impartial and informal 
character of their decisions, uninfluenced by local considerations, constitutes de- 
pendable expositors of international law. 

Then, again, no one will dispute that in the department of international law, 
the investigations of foreign scholars have been more thorough and complete than 
our own. They have had more familiarity with these problems than we have, and 
their experience and researches should be of great value to us. 

What we have just said of public international law, applies also to private 
international and admiralty law. The tendency of private international law is to 
eliminate discriminations against aliens, and to agree upon broad principles which 
can be accepted in every jurisdiction. Important contributions in this sphere have 
heen made by the Montevideo Conference of 1889 and the Havana Conference of 
Inter-American States of 1928. There are valuable national and foreign works in 
this field which should be in any well-equipped library. In admiralty law, English 
and American authors have done very well; but I have noticed that they have been 
a littke weak in their historical analysis of the subject. An understanding of the 
modern rules of admiralty law is hardly possible without a study of the great law- 
making maritime codes of the Middle Ages. 

One of the striking weaknesses of judicial decisions in our courts has been the 
little thought given to historical growth of the great principles of our law. I recall 
offhand one or two decisions of a high court which revolved around and were decided 
upon historical misinformation. But that should not be, for the first consideration 
of every judge should be to base his decision on an accurate background of history. 
I recognize, of course, that American and English legal scholars have been prone 
to emphasize the legal aspects of the subject to the neglect of the historical; but 
do not forget that Continental writers, especially in France, Germany and Italy, 
have done excellent work in the archives of history, shedding much needed light 
on some of the most important questions of international law. 

I recommend to law librarians a broader outlook of the needs of the legal 
profession. Yours is a worthy service, and you should always keep your eyes open 
for that which, in the field of legal literature, is valuable. (Applause. ) 

PresipENtT HoL_Ltanp: Judge Manton, on behalf of the Association may I 
express to you our hearty thanks for the interesting and most instructive paper 
which you have given us. We librarians perhaps appreciate more than does the 
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legal profession at large the necessity for a complete law library for the research 
which you have mentioned. We find in you an advocate of those things which we 
have been teaching to law librarians generally for these many years. We are happy 
in the knowledge that we have a friend in you. 


| The meeting adjourned at three o'clock for an inspection of the Library of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York. | 


| At 5 P. M., the members of the American Association of Law Libraries were 
the guests of the Commerce Clearing House, at its offices in the Empire State 
Building. After a tour of the offices, refreshments were served in the Rendezvous 
Room of the Empire State Building, followed by a visit to the observation roofs of 


the building. | 


| At 9 P. M., a tour arranged by Sidney B. Hill of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements was made of the National Broadcasting Company Studios in the 
Radio Corporation of America Building in Rockefeller Center. At 11 P. M., the 
delegates attended, as members of the guest audience, the Philip Morris Program 
broadeast of N. B. C.] 


WEDNESDAY—JUNE 23, 1937 
Westchester Country Club Trip 


One of the most enjoyable events of the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries was a boat ride and outing with the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries on Wednesday, June 23. Busses left the Hotel 
Roosevelt at 8:30 A. M., carrying the guests to the boat landing. At 9:15 A. M., 
the boat to Rye Beach left the Battery and proceeded through the East River and 
Hell Gate up the Sound to Rye Beach. The members were taken by bus to the 
Westchester Country Club, where luncheon was served at 1 P. M. Until 6 P. M. 
the members had the liberty of the Club House. The return trip was made by bus, 
taking the West Shore Drive so that the members would have the opportunity of 
viewing the scenic Hudson River. 

— 

Mr. Morris Hirschman, President of the Central Book Company, and Mrs. 
Hirschman were hosts to the members of the American Association of Law Libraries 
at a delightful cocktail party and buffet supper at their penthouse in West End 


Avenue, on Wednesday evening, June 23. 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
June 24, 1937 


Institute on Law Library Administration 


The meeting convened at the Hotel Roosevelt at ten o’clock, Miss Olive C. 
Lathrop, Librarian of the Detroit Bar Association Library, Detroit, Michigan, 


presiding. 
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CHAIRMAN LATHROP: I really do not know how to call an Institute to order, 
but the hour is advancing and I think we shall proceed. 

Reporting, in 1936, before the Cambridge conference of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship gave, 
as two of its conclusions resulting from a survey made by means of a questionnaire, 
first: There is, apparently, need for educational training along the line of (1) an 
annual institute, or (2) modified library courses in the curricula of library schools 
designed to emphasize law library problems.' 

The committee recommended, as a practical beginning, that a two- or three-day 
institute be conducted at the same time as the 1937 annual meeting.“ In the general 
discussion which followed the reading of the report, Miss Newman made the sug- 
gestion that an institute connected with an annual meeting should have a certain 
amount of informality.* It appeared to have been her idea that an institute should 
be “longer” than a “round table” (which would, I suppose make it oblong), but at 
the same time she mentioned. a “panel,” which, being quadrilateral, converts the 
oblong into a parallelogram. Just how an institute was evolved from a parallelogram 
I am not prepared to say, but this may be why the Executive Committee, or that 
part of it responsible for this program, arranged for the presentation of four papers, 
one for each corner of the “panel,” with, perhaps, “parallel” discussions. 

Without further introduction we shall proceed to the first speaker. 

The primary duty ascribed to his composite law librarian by Mr. Frederick C. 
Hicks, in what was, probably, the first systematic summing up of necessary char- 
acteristics, was “Selects books, checking new and second-hand book catalogs . . . 
and reading book reviews.”* All librarians, law or otherwise, will agree that this is 
one of the most fascinating of pursuits, but how few of us budget our working day 
in a manner to accomplish desirable results. Professor Hicks, himself, seems to 
feel that one takes such literature home with the evening paper, and scans his book 
lists before following Mr. Pepys—‘‘And so to bed.” 

Examining certain numbers of the CorNELL LAW QuARTERLY received in our 
library, | was, some years ago, extremely interested in an article on their law 
library, by Mr. E. E. Willever, then librarian. Those members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries who attended conferences in the years preceding his 
death will remember Mr. Willever’s quiet humor, and will appreciate the modesty 
with which he accords to Mr. Fraser, Law Librarian from 1893 to 1911, the credit 
for assembling so valuable a collection. One of his statements impressed me. * 
Much of his success was due to his unusual skill as a collector of books. The 
difficulty lay in the relatively small amount of money at his disposal, as compared 
with the sums appropriated for other great libraries. He overcame this handicap 
to a large extent by his uncommon business acumen and skill as a buyer. te 


1 See L. Lis. J. 29:199. 

2 id. at 212. 

3 id. at 217-222. 

4 Hicks, Frederick C., The Educational Requirements of Law Librarians, (1929) A. B. A. J. 
15 :699; (1930) L. Lip J. 23:62. 

5 Willever, E. E., The Law Library at Cornell University, (1918-19) Corn. L. QUAR. 4-133. 
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As Mr. Willever’s successor, Mr. Lewis Morse, who will give us his ideas of book 
selection, undoubtedly carries on the Fraser ideals. 
May I present Mr. Morse. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Lewis W. Morse (Law Librarian, Cornell Law School Library, Ithaca, 
N. Y.): When I received a letter during the year from Miss Newman about this 
matter of book selection, I was at a loss to know exactly what was intended for 
discussion. This is such a controversial point, I believe, that the first thing we 
want to do is to stir up some discussion and make it as informal as possible, in 
order to get ideas from all parts of our country, so that we will be able to go home 
with the conviction that our selection of books in our own library might be im- 
proved upon. Consequently, IT can only put down some ideas that I have picked 
up from my years of experience, and you must keep in mind that it is entirely based 
upon my experience in my own library, which is very limited, of course. So please 
accept it for what it is worth. I hope that it will stir up some discussion, however, 
from members of some of the larger libraries, so that we can see how this problem is 
handled by them as well. 

Personally, I do not care for people who get up and announce that they have 
only a few words to say and then pull out a raft of papers and read on and on. 
If we can break this up, I think it will be much more interesting. When we come 
to some point that seems to make people jump out of their seats, I wish they would 
get up and talk so that we can make it as informal as possible. 

I have put down this material in written form with the idea of making it as 
coherent as I was able and, if you will permit me, I will read it, and I wish, please, 
that vou would get up at any point and shout. We have some book publishers 
with us, I see, and I know that we can talk to them in a friendly tone, and I am also 
sure that they will be glad to offer any ideas that they may have. 

| Mr. Morse read his prepared paper making interpolations as noted below. | 


BOOK SELECTION 


Lewis W. Morse 


Librarian, Cornell Law School Library 


Book selection is a very comprehensive title. If by book selection is meant 
everything that goes into a library, the topic is too broad for discussion in the 
limited time at my disposal. Therefore, I shall omit references to pamphlets, hear- 
ings, commission publications, ete., and will limit my discussion to the books and 
periodicals which must form the backbone of any law library, and my approach will 
be that of the average law librarian. 

To any person approaching this problem for the first time, the first consideration 
is, “Where may the announcements of new law books be found?” When a new law 
book appears we will be the recipients of announcements from the publishers and 
book brokers as well. Some dealers provide lists of new legal publications, such 
as the announcements by Matthew Bender and Company which include other books 
besides their own publications. Some legal periodicals, such as the MIcHIGAN 
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Law Review, carry a list of new books arranged according to subject matter with 
the pagination, name of the publisher and the price. The Law Lrsrary News 
also carries a list of new books in each of its issues. Our friends, the law book 
salesmen, always come to our rescue when they find that we have money to spend 
and flabbergast us with suggestions. The book review sections of the legal perio- 
dicals are quite comprehensive and contain all the popular and much-talked-about 
legal books which have been recently published. These should be read with dis- 
cernment. The value of a book review depends upon the background, experience 
and reputation of the writer. A book review which merely states the contents of 
the book by repeating its table of contents is worthless. Only a critical and com- 
prehensive review of its contents can suggest its value. If one is not misled by 
these reviews, they are extremely helpful and give a basis for evaluating what is 
appearing in the field of legal publications. 

[To elaborate a little on this book review section. I think the reviewing is 
done better in some law reviews than in others, as you will all agree. Some of 
these book review writers will merely give the table of contents and write the review 
in a very superficial way, evidently with the hope of getting the book for nothing 
and passing it off for that. So I cannot emphasize too strongly the point that these 
reviews should be read with discernment, being careful not to be misled by language 
which really is not true. I think it is up to us to encourage a higher and better 
type of book review, if we can go about it, and, if it is our duty to write law book 
reviews, I think we should try to do the best we can, and to be as frank and honest 
as possible in order to help each other. | 


What can he do about this array of material going before his eyes? He must 
first console himself with the fact that, much as he would like to, he cannot buy 
everything he sees pertaining to law. 

[Of course, that, unfortunately, is our problem. Some of the salesmen think 
we should buy everything merely because it pertains to law. We should like to, 
of course. We have a law library and we should like to have everything relating 
to law, but we have the problem of keeping within our appropriation. ] 

The following questions will be helpful in reaching the conclusion of yes or no: 

For what kind of library is the book being purchased? Is it for a law school, 
bar association, state, or court library, or for the office library of a practicing 
lawyer? 

Is it something for a practicing attorney, or will it be useful to students? Have 
in mind whether you are buying material for your own students, if a law school 
library, or for outsiders who may also use your library. 

Do you already have other new books in that field? An idea of balance should 
be maintained in order to spread the books over a larger surface and prevent weak- 
nesses in any one field. One standard treatise, or one permanent edition with 
annual supplement service on any given subject, should be adequate. Sometimes 
there are as many as three current competing treatises or permanent editions 
published on the same subject matter. For example in automobile law we have 
Berry, Blashfield and Huddy, among which a single choice is difficult. How can 
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a library with a limited appropriation hope to buy them all? Buy one after careful 
consideration and stick to it in spite of disconcerting statements which you may 
hear later. Each of them has its defects. None is perfect. 


{That is one of our most troublesome problems at the start. Which set are 
we going to take? Some salesmen will berate us, thinking we have no judgment 
at all, if we pick their competitor’s book. It seems to me that we will just have to 
get more iron in our blood, so to speak, and after we have made our selection we 
will have to stick by it and not attempt to buy everything that is offered in that 
field. | 


Is the subject adequately covered in a permanent edition which you already 


2 


have? Care should here be taken since there is a practice of carving sets into parts, 
and selling them as separates. Why should a library have them in both forms, even 
hough the separate parts may have a small amount of additional material? [Here 
is a controversial point about which I hope we can have some discussion—this 
matter of carving material out of long, permanent editions and selling them in part 
due to their special interest. Perhaps they are useful for a practicing attorney, 
but, if we are running a library and have the permanent material there, why should 
we buy it in several forms ? | 

When a treatise goes into several editions, should every edition be purchased ? 
lf the editions come every ten or fifteen years, it is easier to say yes, but when they 
come every two to five years, can the changes and additions justify the purchase? 
Balance should be sought in any given field just as well as between fields. Pur- 
chases should be distributed so that there are as few weak spots in subject material 
as possible. | Evidently I have in mind here the English editions, which seem to go 
on ad infinitum, and the problem there, of course, is, should we have every edition 
that comes out? Some of our wealthy libraries will take them, but the smaller 
libraries must use judgment in respect to them. Some of our American editions 
evidently are going along in the same manner. | 

Suying in quantity in order to save the 6 per cent cash discount and taking 
advantage of pre-publication price offers make it possible to place more books on 
your shelves by these savings. 

I have limited my remarks thus far to textbooks and treatises. Let us now 
turn to other sections of the law library. 

State reports present a gigantic problem. A librarian has to decide whether 
his appropriation will allow the purchase of all official state and side reports or 
only those of his own respective state and a few neighboring ones or a few of the 
states whose reports are referred to most frequently. The National Reporter Sys- 
tem permits one to feel that he has reports covering the entire country with an 
accompanying saving of space. This takes care of only the barest need. One 
should, however, establish a goal of completeness and, as soon as possible, obtain 
all of the early and current official state and side reports as well. No one can tell 
when he will have requests for material beyond the scope of a limited collection. 

Annotated case collections are almost essential to a working law library. 
Special subject cases, such as Negligence and Compensation Cases Annotated, 
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United States Aviation Reports, Public Utility Reports, ete., are useful but are 
repetitions of material already existing in other sets. [This material is not essen- 
tial. The cases are contained in the reports. It is an example of the idea I men- 
tioned before, of carving things out and collecting them by subject matter and 
selling them to us again. If there is sufficient demand, of course the material is 
useful, but unfortunately those things come under the classification of being expen- 
sive, due to their limited sales, and when you take them on you are getting into that 
classification. | 

United States Reports naturally appear in every collection. The District 
Court Reports, Federal Reporter Series and Federal Supplement need no intro- 
duction or recommendation. The growing interest and use of the Governmental 
administrative reports have shown how important an addition they are. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to dwell at length upon the relative impor- 
tance or usefulness of specific items. I mention these various series only in an 
effort to show that in selecting books one must at once decide what he can get 
along without and what he must have in order to operate efficiently. 

In order to search the history of cases found in the reports, Shepard's Citations 
service must be used. A librarian has the same problem about purchasing these 
services as he has about selecting state reports. He can buy the service for prac- 
tically every state separately or buy it only for the National Reporter System. 
His appropriation tells the story and establishes his limitations. 

Digests present a serious problem of expense. General digests for the Amer- 
ican material and for other countries (especially England) which are much used 
are absolutely necessary. The same holds true for digests of the reports of your 
own or neighboring jurisdictions and of the United States and Federal courts. Ina 
desire to have everything, should we purchase separate digests for the reports of 
each jurisdiction and also digests for certain groupings of them? The expense of 
preparation and the relatively small sales of those issued for the smaller states 
create very high prices. Large states with tremendous quantities of material result 
in expensive digests. The same may be said for their supplements in keeping such 
digests up-to-date. They are useful, of course, but can the great expense justify 
their acquisition? The lack of reported cases in many jurisdictions on certain 
points throws one back to the general digest anyway. The same is true as to 
group state digests. We must face this problem in a practical way and decide 
whether such duplication has sufficient use to justify the inescapable expense of 
placing them on our shelves. 

| 1 think one of the most maddening things in using a digest is that, when you 
are working in a separate state, after looking up a point you are then referred back 
to the American Digest because of the lack of authority in that state; but when 
the local digest has a majority of those references back to the American Digest you 
begin to wonder whether you have used any discretion at all in admitting the local 
digest into your library. I do not know what can be done about this, but, when 
we have the general digest covering all of that material, is it necessary to take on 
these separate parts that are merely carved out of the general material which we 
already have ?] 
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Session laws and revisions and compilations demand careful consideration. 
Current session laws are difficult to keep up-to-date because of the many special 
and extraordinary sessions of state legislatures. The only way to keep account of 
them is by means of the TAx MaGazINneE, STATE GOVERNMENT, LAW LIBRARY 
News, etc. It is essential to have them and it is a real task to keep abreast of them. 
As soon as one begins this collection, he is captivated by the idea of having as 
nearly complete a collection of earlier session laws as is possible. These are ex- 
tremely rare in many instances and often run into prohibitive figures. But if one 
gathers as generous a number as he can afford each year, he will be surprised how 
rapidly this collection grows and how pleasant a feeling it is to work toward the 
goal of having a complete run in each state. Some criticize early sessions as 
museum pieces and hardly worth their price, but, if one wants a complete history 
and a record of the development of the law of a state, where can one find this 
material elsewhere? Research purposes demand their presence. 

Revisions and compilations threaten to make any library insolvent if the 
permanent editions with supplemental services keep increasing in number and 
price. When it costs $275 to purchase an annotated set of statutes of a certain 
state, what chance has a person to make his appropriation cover his library needs 
adequately? The publishers offer to spread the cost over a number of years and 
make the purchase as painless as possible, but this is exactly like inducing a work- 
ing man to purchase a too-expensive automobile. It just does not make sense. The 
remedy seems to be to go back to the source. If the states cannot publish their 
statutes in permanent editions at a reasonable price, will they not be forced to go 
back to the single volume edition or small set? We should give a vote of confidence 
to the states which publish their revisions and compilations in editions which are 
reasonably priced, well-done and frequent enough to prevent the necessity of having 
to use several books in order to find the current law. If some states can do the 
excellent job which has been done by Wisconsin, Kansas, lowa, Delaware, Maine 
and Vermont, how can other states justify the publication of their statutes in a 
form which sells at from $150 to $275 per set and entails an annual cost of $15 
to $20 for supplemental services ? 

[In my brief experience it has been the history of these publications to increase 
in number and expense, with a mortgage on the appropriation ad infinitum in order 
to keep a set up after we have once bought it. I hope this is sufficiently con- 
troversial so that we can have some warm discussion about it. | 

The expense of encyclopedias of the law and those treatises which are written 
in textbook form create another financial burden in our problem of book selection. 
One must have at least one set of each, but unfortunately we are the victims of 
sales competition between publishers. No librarian can possibly choose between 
Corpus Juris Secundum and American Jurisprudence, but his sales resistance may 
properly reach a high point when he is urged to purchase duplicate sets of either. 
{1 hope that we can have some discussion about that field. | 

Legal periodicals, although not issued in volume form, must ultimately be 
preserved as bound volumes. Should you purchase everything that is published ? 
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The beginning, of course, should be the purchase of certain outstanding reviews. 
The smaller ones, unfortunately, go out-of-print very rapidly because of the limited 
numbers which are published. Of course, one should attempt to obtain every 
possible set that his appropriation will afford in order to protect his collection 
against inefficiency because of incompleteness. The annual expenditures for these 
periodicals increase gradually every year and constant attention must be exercised 
to keep the budget under control. Now that some legal periodicals have reached 
the age of fifty years, we must think of replacements for old and worn-out volumes. 
Any present appropriation must begin to carry this charge as part of its load. 

{From our discussions already, I think we are going to have that problem 
answered, perhaps by the new method, which I understand is getting to the point 
where it is reasonable and is going to be in a useable form, of taking pictures of 
these old and worn-out volumes instead of the expensive photostatic service which 
we have had to face. | 

Bar association journals present problems similar to legal periodicals except 
that these are an innovation of a more modern era and have increased tremendously. 

Reports and opinions of attorneys general, bar associations, interstate coopera- 
tion commissions, public utility and railroad commissions, judicial councils, tax 
commissions, code commissions, crime commissions, law revision commissions, 
special conference reports, and hearings before committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives present material that is filled with permanent value. <A large 
portion of this is obtainable without cost, but is ephemeral in nature and disappears 
because of the small number of copies published. This field illustrates the need of 
promptness in securing current material and keeping these files up-to-date. They 
contain material which is here today and gone tomorrow. 

English reports present a problem precisely similar to that presented by our 
own American State Reports. A set of the English Reprint and the Law Reports 
is essential. Such publications as the Law Journal Reports, Law Times Reports, 
Times Law Reports, and Solicitor’s Journal contain cases which may be unre- 
ported elsewhere. Their need is evident. The new series comprised in the “All 
England Law Reports’’ enables the reader to get reports of cases more quickly, so 
a place in the appropriation must be found for these. The earlier original English 
Reports may yet be picked up reasonably. 

The British Colonial Reports present a tremendous expense but are necessary 
in the make-up of a complete library. You may proceed carefully and take on the 
sets which are considered the more important ones. Others may be purchased at 
a later date for the sake of completeness. It is amazing how high the total expense 
for these will run, but that seems to be the inevitable history of law book 
purchases. 

Notable criminal trials are interesting and helpful for purposes of research. 
Collections will increase quite rapidly if the accounts of important and significant 
criminal trials are collected as they are completed. It is surprising how quickly this 
material vanishes after the case passes from the public eye. The cost is not great. 
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Records and briefs of civil cases are copious and expensive to bind and preserve, 
even if a library limits its acquisitions to those of its own highest court and those 
of the United States Supreme Court. Their importance is noticed during this 
period of epoch-making cases. Think of the background and history that are 
contained in these records and briefs. Obtaining these is not so much a matter of 
book selection as it is getting on a list whereby you receive these as soon as the 
court has finished its work with them, but in cases in the United States Supreme 
Court it is not to be expected that it will ever be possible for more than relatively 
few libraries to get the records since the printing of numerous copies of these records 
would place an unconscionable burden upon litigants. 

International law presents a separate and comprehensive problem nearly as 
complete in its nature as those which have already been discussed. It breaks up 
into many parts and is really a complete miniature of the problems we have already 
considered. A practical decision has to be made as to how far you should go into 
that field in order to supply the demands made upon your library for this mate- 
rial. It is a most expensive field. 

Foreign reports and statutes are justifiable as far as there are demands for 
them. 

In conclusion, I think it is the duty of a librarian to be conscious of what 
books are being published. Do not wait until there is a demand for the book. If 
you do not wish to add a volume or set to your collection, be prepared to say why 
you do not purchase it. Having reached this conclusion after diligent and careful 
consideration, stand by it. It is satisfying to make one’s appropriation go as far 
as possible. Consequently every one of us has to be alert to take his discounts 
and place his orders as advantageously as possible. Study the weaknesses of your 
library and try to remedy them. It is not too much to aim competitively for a 
better position in your ranking with other law libraries of your type. Be construc- 
tive and have your own ideas about building up your library. Libraries are like 
children. They cannot normally and healthily remain small for a very long period 
of time. (Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN Laturop: I understand that in the two main rooms of the Cor- 
nell Law Library is a tablet, inscribed as follows: “Learned in the bibliography of 
the law; generous and efficient in contributing to the growth of the library, his 
service to all who used it was marked by wisdom and kindliness.” 

Although written to Mr. Fraser, I am sure we can accord Mr. Morse the 
benefit of the same words. 

I can see that the suggestion that an institute extend over three days was made 
so that discussion of each one of the four subjects to be discussed might occupy a 
whole day. Unfortunately that cannot be done. However, if we adopt a motto, 
mulium in parvo, | am sure that by many people saying a few words we can 
develop much that Mr. Morse has brought out in his paper. 

I notice that he divides the libraries into various kinds, and the first one he 
mentioned was the state library. I think it would be very nice if Miss Norval, of 
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the Minnesota State Library, would tell us something about how she selects books 
for a state library. 


Miss JosepHINE Norvav (Minnesota State Library, St. Paul, Minn.): Our 
method in the selection of books is to consult the files, the Library of Congress 
proofsheets, the United States Catalogs under the heading of “Law,” and _ the 
Public Information Service under the heading of “Important Law Subjects.” We 
have the vertical file service for miscellaneous material. We also check the new 
and second-hand catalogs. 

The publishing houses, through their salesmen, are always willing to tell us 
all the new books that each house puts out. Then we have another source. In 
working the digests of the different states we often find citations there that are 
not mentioned elsewhere, or that we do not think are important enough to buy, but 
we try to buy the books that are cited whether we in our personal opinion may 
consider them important or not, so that when they are called for we will have them. 

Of course, our state reports are on exchange and with most states, our statutes 
and session laws are also on exchange. Once in awhile we find a state where we 
have to purchase the statutes and the reports too. We keep right up-to-date and 
get each new set that we cannot get on exchange. 

We give first consideration to the textbooks, and we do try to keep up on all 
the textbooks that we deem important, and also the textbooks that may be cited 
or called for. We get most of the new editions as they are put out, except perhaps 
the very small ones. We are not a students’ library but the students are permitted 
to come. Of the Hornbooks we carry only one of a kind of the important subjects. 
For the rest, they have to go to their law school libraries. 

Which digest to buy is one of the most difficult things to decide because there 
are so many different digests put out by the publishing houses. I think it would 
be very interesting to hear discussion on that subject. 

With regard to our periodicals, we follow the same system of reading and 
keeping ourselves informed on everything that is new, and then trying to decide by 
ourselves those that are important. We have between five and six hundred 
periodicals. 

Of course, our foreign material we have to buy, and there we are more or less 
dependent upon our salesmen. We have a very helpful representative in Mr. C. R. 

srown of the Carswell Company. He is largely our buying help in that material. 
We also receive assistance from the various publishing houses and from Mr. Clark 
Boardman. They treat our ignorance very kindly and honestly, and help us in 
every way possible. 

As to our method, we first keep up as far as our appropriation will allow us 
on the textbooks, the digests, and the periodicals. I found that we had to help 
the attorneys into the habit of using periodicals, but these are used a great deal 
now. It is a question with us what to eliminate in the law school periodicals. 
There are so many of them, and all of them are good. That is one of our problems. 
We just do not know how to curtail on the periodical line. 
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After we have spent as much of our appropriation as we feel we may in 
keeping up with current material, we see what we have left for real buys. Then 
we fill in volumes of session laws which our sets may lack. Every year these books 
are more scarce, more rare and more expensive. This is where I find the greatest 
discrepancy in prices between the different publishing houses—I suppose according 
to the difficulty they may have had in getting the material together. Years ago 
there was a certain session law lacking in our library, and one of the men offered 
it for an enormous sum that we could not consider. We waited and waited for 
another chance, and did get that other chance at—well, it was a remarkable reduc- 
tion. I do not remember the amount, do you, Miss Greene? 


Miss KATHERINE GREENE (Minnesota State Library, St. Paul, Minn.): It 
was offered for $100 the first time and we got it later for $40. 


Miss NorvaL: We had every confidence in the man who first offered it at 
$100. He was perfectly honest. Then this other man who offered it for $40 said, 
“T will tell you why I am able to offer it for $40. It is a southern session law. 
The capitol had burned, and I thought there must be important material that I 
could pick up. I went to one of the judges. He did not know much about it, 
but he said, ‘I will tell you. You go to the janitor. He may have some of that 
stuff. There is a lot of material in the basement that was thrown away’.” 

So he went down to the basement and there, I think for something like ten or 
fifteen dollars, he picked up an enormous lot of material, and in that way this 
book, which I suppose he had not paid much for, was offered to us for $40. That 
was quite a difference from the $100, and in that way we try to make our appro- 
priation go as far as possible by resisting for a time the higher-priced people and 
by waiting to see if we can get the books for less. My associate, Miss Greene, 
is a hawk on all of these things. She browses and reads and checks and rechecks, 
and then, when the salesmen come, we check and recheck with them. 

Then, another thing, we find sometimes in the advertising material an an- 
nouncement of a book which to us seems new, and very frequently we discover 
that we already have the book. There is a sort of confusing suggestion in the 
year of publication. We have had to contend with that quite a little. 

I think that is all, unless I can answer some questions. 


CHAIRMAN Laturop: I feel we are very fortunate to hear from so repre- 
sentative a state library as Miss Norval’s. I imagine that in common with most 
state libraries you have a biennial appropriation? 


Miss Norvat: Yes. We get our entire maintenance from the legislature. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: There are other libraries which get their income from 
dues or fees, or from various sources. University law school libraries are some- 
thing like state libraries, with their money coming in in other forms. I do not 
feel that this session can go into the matter of budgeting. We are just discussing 
the subject of the various ways of selecting books. 

I do think that we would like very much to hear from someone who represents 
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a smaller library, a small collection that is used by lawyers and judges in a smaller 
town. Mrs. Wilson, would you be kind enough to tell us about the Fall River Law 
Library ? 

Mrs. Laura R. Wixson (Fall River Law Library, Fall River, Mass.) :I do 
not know what I can say except that we try to make our funds go as far as possible. 
[ limit myself to the National Reporter System, the public statutes and the reports 
of the New England States, and, of course, of Massachusetts. I try to buy every- 


thing that is published in Massachusetts. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: I think that is interesting. Should you buy all pub- 


lications of your own state ? 


Mrs. Witson: I have been able to, so far. 

I have the American Digest. I do not have any other digest except the 
Massachusetts Digest. 

I bought the new Corpus Juris Secundum and American Jurisprudence. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Do you buy textbooks? 


Mrs. Witson: I buy textbooks. I try te buy one for each subject and keep 


it up-to-date. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: I think that is most informative coming from a library 


which is somewhat limited. 


Mrs. Witson: Well, it is not used a great deal except when court is in 


session. 
CHAIRMAN LATHROP: Is it used by lawyers and judges? 


Mrs. Witson: Yes. We do not stop the public from using it, but it is not 
used a great deal by outsiders. We have a few students but not many. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Thank you. 

I think you would like to hear a little about Mr. Morse’s point on this matter 
of buying the large and expensive cumulations of statutes. Mr. Schmehl, do you do 
that in your library? 


Mr. LAwreNcE H. Scument (New York County Lawyers’ Association, New 
York City): I should like to take occasion to speak about one of the points in Mr. 
Morse’s paper. 

First, he raised a question about consulting the book reviews in periodicals 
before the formation of an opinion as to the advisability of purchasing the work. 
My experience, both at the Columbia University Law Library and now at the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, has been that the book is already acquired by 
the institution and probably long used before a book review is published. So you 
cannot be guided or form any opinion from the book review which will help you in 
selecting books to buy. 

At Columbia University, the practice was that, if the librarian did not feel that 
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a certain book was an obvious purchase, he would confer with some member of 
the faculty who was quite competent to say whether the book should be purchased. 
At the County Lawyers’ Association—and you will be rather aghast at this—we 
have a library committee of twenty-one members of the bar. A number are 
professors in law schools, John Finn of Fordham University, Frederic Sanborn 
of St. Lawrence University, and others who are well-equipped. If there is any 
doubt, after library research in a particular field, as to whether we should buy that 
book, we confer with the individual in that field and his judgment is final. 


I will take the question of digests first. Of course, we have the American 
Digest System in duplicate, and our policy is not to buy local digests if they happen 
to be a by-product of the American Digest System. I am merely stating what our 
policy happens to be. If the digest is printed from slugs of the American Digest 
System, the judgment of the Library Committee is not to purchase that publication. 
We find that the value is negative because the material is all included in the 
American Digest. 

In the matter of statutes, we confine ourselves largely to official compilations. 
In some cases, of course, states do not have official compilations of the statutes and 
necessarily we must take something other than that. In those cases there are rival 
publications, such as existed in the state of Illinois for a long time, and then the 
committee has to formulate its opinion as best it can as to the relative merits of 
the two publications. The Library Committee confers very carefully before a judg- 
ment is formulated as to what policy to pursue in that particular instance. 

The main problem we have to contend with in my Association is one which 
probably a number of you do not face. That is the question of services. Expensive 
sets treating with identical subject content, such as the Commerce Clearing House 
and the Prentice-Hall Services receive even more careful scrutiny by the committee. 
It is recognized that in such cases where prices and publications are equally satis- 
factory, a decision regarding a selection must be based upon the habits of the 
majority of the users of the library. 


Monumental local state digests are purchased only for a special representative 
group of the states and, where such local digest is a by-product of the American 
Digest System, in general such publication is not purchased. 

The question of the acquirement of textbooks and voluminous publications in 
a large or major law library is a matter which has to be decided by requests from 
the membership because, in our association, as an example, we have a membership 
ranging well over 6000, and in the fall and winter months the use of the library 
is extensive. On some days the attendance is well up to 400, and the average 
attendance is well up to 300. So there is a pronounced use made of the library, and 
necessarily we have to acquire anything and everything in the line of treatises. 

I do not know that there is anything more in general that I can state on the 
point, but I would like to hear some other viewpoints about this decision in the 
acquirement of material where you cannot wait for the book review and how other 
individuals settle that issue. 
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CHAIRMAN LatHRoP: Thank you, Mr. Schmehl. Those of us who receive 
the Year Book of the New York County Lawyers’ Association realize from Mr. 
Schmehl’s report how much work his library is able to accomplish. 

I would like very much to hear from some of the southern university libraries, 
Miss Strickland, would you be good enough to tell us how you handle the various 
points that have been brought up? 


Miss Mary OpuHetiA STRICKLAND (University of South Carolina Law 
Library, Columbia, S. C.): We have a very simple problem as well as a very hard 
one because we have small appropriations. The problem is simple because we have 
around 14,000 volumes in our library and only about $1800 a year to spend, and 
hard because we have to be very careful in what we buy to make sure that it is the 
very best in the field. 

We usually wait for the law book reviews. Mr. Schmehl said that because his 
library is so large he could not wait for them, but we have to wait until our 
continuations are paid for, and then, with what we have left over, we try to dis- 
criminate between the material and put in what is necessary for our students. The 
law students in our school constitute our main patronage although we encourage all 
the lawyers in the state to use our library and they have been doing that for the 
past few years. 


CHAIRMAN LatuHrRopP: Do you have a state library ? 

Miss STRICKLAND: We do have a South Carolina State Library and a Supreme 
Court Library located in our town about four blocks from the Law School Library, 
and of course we use that a lot. But we have quite a number of things in our Law 
School Library that are not in the Supreme Court Library or the State Library. 

We are weak on statutes, but we have succeeded in getting passed a bill that 
will enable us to put in law reports, statutes, and we hope some of the codes of the 
various states. We have not had a very good response on that yet but we are 
working on it. 

The textbooks in our library are very few. We try to keep up on the new 
encyclopedias that come out. We have to put in those, being a law school library. 
We have the American Jurisprudence and the Corpus Juris Secundum. But we 
are weak in the statutes of the various states, so that our book selection problem 
is a very great one as well as a very easy one. 


I do not think of anything else. 


CHAIRMAN Laturop: I think Miss Strickland has brought up a very inter- 
esting problem which I think we would like to discuss further, and that is the 
matter of introducing bills in the various state legislatures to improve, or to secure 
money to improve, the collection. I assume that you hope to do that partly by 
exchange or by purchase? 


Miss STRICKLAND: We hope to do it by exchange, for it is difficult to get 
money from the legislature. They are more willing to allow us material for ex- 
change than to give us a cash appropriation. 
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Miss Lucite Exttiotr (University of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.): I have not said anything, but I have been wondering if libraries 
which are near each other—say twelve miles apart—could not cooperate in the 
purchase of statutes. Let me get an inexpensive official statute and let Mr. Roalfe 
at Duke get an expensive one, and let me loan the inexpensive one for the ex- 
pensive one ; and for another state have it just turn about—let me buy the expensive 
one and let him buy the inexpensive one. It seems that might be worked out 
where there are two or three libraries close together. 


CHAIRMAN LaTHROP: Miss Elliott has introduced another topic on which I 
see we could have a whole day’s discussion. It takes us back to the day when 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Cupp headed a Committee on Cooperation and handed in a 
very good report for the Association’s records.!. I am not sure that that enters 
into this morning’s subject, and I am afraid if we get into the matter of cooperation 
it will take too much time. 

I would like to ask Miss Moylan something about records and briefs. Miss 
Moylan and I were discussing that subject the other night. I wonder how many 
records and briefs, that is, how many types of records and briefs, do you consider 
necessary for a reasonably small library. 


Miss Hreten S. MoyLan (State University of Iowa Law Library, lowa 
City, lowa): I think you have put to me a very difficult question, Miss Lathrop. 


CHAIRMAN LATHROP: Mr. Morse mentioned records and briefs and it is a 
very important subject. 


Miss MoyLtan: It seems to me that Mr. McDaniel, with the vast collection 
of briefs that he has, could talk more to the point. In our State I think we are 
fortunate in having a very simple system. We have District Courts and a Supreme 
Court. We do not have all the other courts that they have in New York State, 
and the District Courts do not furnish us with abstracts of briefs. We just get 
those from the Supreme Court. 

It seems to me that one thing the library should have is the records of their 
own supreme court, and if their state library has those I should not recommend 
that the small library try to keep up with them for they are so expensive to bind 
and it takes so much time to keep them in order. But if the library can afford it, 
and is located quite a distance from a library that has them, then I think they 
would be worth getting. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: There again the question of what clientele you are 
serving enters into the problem, whether you are serving the practicing attorney, the 
courts, or the law student. The practicing attorney naturally considers records and 
briefs his daily fodder. 


Mr. McDaniel, do you feel that you use constantly your large collection of 
records and briefs? 





1 See L. Lis. J. 24:95; 27:72; 28:126. 
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Mr. Artuur S. McDaniet (Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York): I would say our records and briefs are the most-used section in the 
library and about the fastest growing. I think the more records and briefs that a 
library can obtain the better, because, while they are great space-consumers, they 
are great work-savers. A practicing attorney can save lots of time when he finds 
that somebody else has been over the same thing before. 


We are tremendously proud of our collection, but I do not know to what 
extent others can follow us. As Mr. Morse said, if all the libraries went out 
gunning for these records the expense of printing additional copies would place an 
impossible burden on litigants. If a library, especially a library in a state capital, 
can have the records and briefs for their own supreme court, and possibly, if some- 
body is not ahead of them, the records and briefs for the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of their circuit, that would give them the state and the federal material. But, of 
course, the question of shelving and the expense of binding them would be con- 
sidered in your budget. The practicing lawyers use them constantly for their great 
value in research, and as time goes on I think their historical value will be very 
great. Much has already been said this morning about the historical background 
contained in those reports. For instance, many times what appears in the decision 
of the judge can be understood better by going back to the record and to the points 
presented. So I think, there again, there is no question about the value of having 
records and briefs; the question is whether you can pay the price. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Thank you. Mr. McDaniel speaks, as I might, from 
the standpoint of the practicing attorney. Miss Moylan represents the law school 
attitude. I feel myself that the practicing attorney needs records and briefs. 


We have another subject which we would like to get into. 


Mr. Morse: The other day Miss Newman spoke about a book list. It seems 
to me it might be helpful if we knew whether or not a book list would be forth- 
coming in the future for our help in the field of book selection—or is that 
confidential ? 


Miss NewMANn: No, it is not confidential. Professor Hicks is here—he 
might be able to tell us something. We are planning to combine the Law Lrprary 
JourNat with the Law Lrsrary News, and as you know, the News has published 
for a number of years a list of books. But it is not in the way of book selection. 
It is simply a list of new books. You mean to evaluate the volumes? Is that 
what you mean? 


Mr. Morse: I do not know what you meant by a book list. 


Miss NeEwMAN: The News just publishes the title and source. It does not 
say what the book is or whether it is good or bad. I am not sure what you have 
in mind. I think if eventually we can do something in the way of advising librarians 
about the kind of books to buy it would be a fine thing, but I do not know how long 
it will be before we can undertake that. 
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Mr. Morse: It would just throw more work on you, I suppose, but it would 
be nice to have such a service. 


CHAIRMAN LatHRop: That is one place where the general librarians have 
an advantage over the law librarians. They have presented to them a monthly list 
of books which have been evaluated for their libraries. 


Mr. Morse: May I ask one more question. Do any libraries have coopera- 
tive buying? Miss Elliott spoke about it. I was just wondering if any librarians 
cooperate in buying—that is, not with the point of having sets to loan each other, 
but getting sets for all of the libraries so that they might get a special price or 
discount. 


Mrs. Micuatina J. Keever (Hartford Bar Library Association, Hartford, 
Conn.): As far as cooperative buying is concerned, perhaps Mr. Due, of the 
Connecticut State Library at Hartford, and Mrs. Day, of the Hartford Bar Library, 
have something of value to add. I do not know just exactly whether or not it is to 
be termed “cooperative” in the sense Mr. Morse means. We have divided between 
the two libraries the number of Shepard’s Citations we buy, so that between the 
two libraries the entire Shepard’s Citations are complete and available. 


Mr. CuristIANn N. Due (Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn.): Mrs. 
Day and I go through the lists and we buy what we think will be advisable to buy 
for the city, but our library buys the majority of the books. Once in a while, a set 
like Nichols’ Cyclopedia of Legal Forms is published which we feel we cannot 
afford. The Hartford Bar Library bought it, and we bought Mason’s Code. In 
this way, between the two libraries, we are covered completely. 


Mr. ArtHur S. McDaniet: In the absence of my associate, Mr. J. S. Fuchs, 
perhaps I can plant a little seed here in the way of escape—the development of 
book exchange to ease up the funds. This is something that is Mr. Fuchs’ special 
child, and I am sure that Mr. Fuchs will be very glad to talk to anybody interested 
in the exchange of books. I think that is something that if developed might ease 
the budget. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Thank you. That was one of Mrs. Cupp’s recom- 
mendations in her report. 


I regret deeply that we cannot go further with this subject of book selection, 
but the morning is advancing. 


Mr. WitiAM S. Jonnston (Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Illinois): I 
have had a bully good time since I arrived, but I have not learned a great deal until 
today. I mean just that. 

As you know, I am from the Chicago Law Institute. We have 88,000 volumes, 
and we say we have everything in the English language on the subject of law 
which a lawyer working up cases ought to have. Of course, that is not’ literally 
true, but nearly so. We spend about eleven or twelve thousand dollars for books 
alone in a year. 
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Everybody, except one, who has spoken today has studiously avoided the 
suggestion as to what the limits of their appropriation may be. I do not mean 
binding, hiring help, cataloging. Just how much do you spend for books? 


Is this suggestion out of order? It may be. I would like to see Mr. Morse 
continue his paper next year and list the books that he in his sound judgement 
thinks ought to be bought by libraries spending $15,000 or $5,000 in the year of 
grace 1937. 


I do not have the slightest bit of trouble in buying the books that we want. 
Of course, you have got to work. I do not know where we get all our lists. We 
get them anywhere and everywhere, and people bring them up; but we think we 
get them, and the proof is that every now and then I get a long list and I give it to 
one of the boys and ask him to check it and show me any books that we do not have. 
I have done that three or four times in the last eighteen months, and thanks be, 
there were very few that we did not have in those tremendously long lists, and 
those that we did not have I do not think we want. 


CHAIRMAN Laturop: Thank you, Mr. Johnston. I think that is very 


thoughtful. 
Mr. JouNstonN: Would it be proper to have a continuation of this subject? 


CHAIRMAN LatuHrop: Don’t you think that should come in a_ business 
session? This is not a business session. 


Mr. Jounston: Then I will make this suggestion and take my seat. There 
have been five or six sub-topics under this one, and I think you can make a 
wonderful session next time by taking the same topic over again and dividing it up. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: I certainly agree with you and thank you very much. 


Mr. Laurie H. Riccs (Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, 
Md.): May I ask a question? The Baltimore Library has a good collection of 
bar association reports. They take a good deal of room. My committee not long 
ago said, “What is the value of bar association reports?” I said, “Well, I have 
always wondered what use they were, but the librarians hold them in great 
reverence.” I would like to get the librarians’ point of view as to why they value 
with such reverence the bar association reports. 


CHAIRMAN LATHROP: Mr. Riggs, would you mind if we took that up this 
afternoon ? 


Mr. Riccs: I shall not be here but I would be very glad to have you discuss it. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Mr. Morse, maybe you will tell us what you think 
about bar association reports. 


Mr. Morse: I would like to hear what Miss Betz thinks about them but I 
will say a few words. I hold them in great reverence because I think there is a 
vast amount of material in them. The papers that are presented at the annual 
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meetings of the bar associations are all published in the proceedings and you would 
be surprised at the wonderful papers that are contained in these volumes. The 
INDEX TO LEGAL Periopicats, I believe, some time ago indexed some of the reports, 
and [ have noticed in our library that they are having a much wider use. There is 
a demand for the more current ones that are included in the Index, and in line with 
our discussion at the Monday session, if we once get out an index and unfold all 
of this material which is locked and contained in these sets, I think it is going to be 
astounding to you and to all of us how valuable that material is. I am a firm 
believer myself that there is a great amount of material there and I think the quicker 
we get out our index the quicker we will be able to get to that material. 


Miss Betz, do you have any other ideas? You have a fine set at Michigan. 


Miss EstHer Betz (University of Michigan. Law Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.): I agree with Mr. Morse that there is a great deal of valuable material 
there, and if the entire collection were indexed it would be more widely used. Our 
collection is not used a great deal, but the members of our faculty feel there is much 
valuable material there and the sooner an index can be made the better. 


CHAIRMAN LATHROP: When any of us are concerned about bar association 
reports, I am sure Mr. Riggs will put us right on the years of publication, etc., 
because I know the late Mr. Mettee made a very remarkable collection for the 
Baltimore Bar Library. 


Mr. Riccs: The collection has been commended, and I should be glad to 
give you any information if you will write me. As I say, they are never used in 
our library. 


CHAIRMAN LATHROP: My personal observation is that lawyers do not trust 
their own publications as much as others do. 


Miss Etta May THornton (Georgia State Library, Atlanta, Georgia): May 
I say that the index to the Georgia Bar Association Reports which was prepared 
in the library and printed in 1928 has opened up a field in Georgia to the use of 
lawyers that really has yielded very fine results. It is not the best index in the 
world, but it is fairly useful in a practical way. Some twenty years ago when an 
index of the State Reports was made it was said by the committee at that time 
that there were authorities in the bar association reports that could be found 
nowhere else. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Thank you. I think that is a valuable contribution. 


Mr. Lawrence H. ScumMent (New York County Lawyers’ Association) : 
In connection with the bar association reports, there is another feature which I 
believe might be of interest to the librarians. In every bar association report there 
isa report of the librarian or library committee which contains information valuable 
to any library. The summation of the library committee reports, as a rule, state 
not only the acquisitions to the library, but a list of the acquisitions for that given 
year, that is the selections of the new books, and it gives a graphical recital of the 
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contents of the library and its development. I think that information is extremely 
valuable to any librarian and that it would enhance and make valuable the obtaining 
of the bar association reports by any library. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Thank you, Mr. Schmehl. 


Mr. Morse: I wanted to add this other idea, the fact that memorials are 
included in them. It is practically the only place where you can find biographies 
of some of the eminent lawyers in the state. I have had that experience in locating 
records of people, and you could find them in no other place. I think it should be 
absolutely essential that our index include the memorials so that they can be found. 
It is not every lawyer who has a book written about him, but practically every 
lawyer, if he belongs to the state bar association, is included in the bar association 


reports when he is deceased. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: I think you can understand why I said to Mr. Hicks 
that the first subject listed on the program was a most fascinating one. We can 
scarcely remove ourselves from it. But next in order to the selection of books is 


the matter of ordering them. 


My acquaintance with the University of Illinois did not include familiarity 
with its law school. I was graduated from its Library School in those remote 
decades when Mr. Melvil Dewey, presiding at Albany, New York, was the great 
exponent of library science, and Miss Katharine Sharp was his brilliant disciple 
at Urbana; when we were told to be sure to blacken the heels of our shoes before 
applying for a library position, and never, never to refer to it as a “job.” 


However, the College of Law was there even then, and it was sending out 
each year about one hundred “sprouts of the law” to practice their profession. 
Although I never, during those years, even heard of the Law Library, there must 
have been one on that verdant campus, beautiful then and far more beautiful now 
with its majestic trees, its spacious lawns, its numerous buildings. The present 
Law Librarian, Miss Bernita J. Long, was an honor graduate from the University’s 
Law School, achieving that Phi Beta Kappa of law students, the Order of the Coif. 
She is, also, a graduate of the Library School, and thus is that ideal law librarian, 
trained in technique, and learned in jurisprudence. 


Mrs. Long will develop the subject of “Order Routine.” Mrs. Long. 
(Applause. ) 


[Mrs. Bernita J. Long presented her prepared address. } 
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ORDER ROUTINE 


Bernita J. LonG 
Librarian, University of Illinois Law Library 


The purpose of this paper is to deal with some of the problems arising in the 
order department of a library and to discuss some of the basic principles which are 
helpful to the solution of these problems. The many ramifications and variations 
of the questions common to order work depend to a great extent upon the size and 
type of the library, the requirements of its patrons, the standards to be maintained 
and the ultimate object of the particular library, together with the experience of 
the person charged with the work. It is well to note that for the most part the 
questions and problems arising are technical and involved, and, in the time allotted, 
I am unable to do more than introduce a limited number of the problems and out- 
line the principles and processes satisfactorily employed by some libraries in the 
solution of them. Those interested in a more detailed study of the subject may 
consult the bibliography attached and the authorities cited therein from which much 
of the material of this paper has been taken. 

The ordering of books is an essential part of the work of all libraries, large 
or small. In the small library, it is often done by the librarian or an assistant; in 
the large one, there is generally a department headed by an order librarian with a 
trained staff. Inasmuch as both the ordering and cataloging of books are necessary 
preliminary steps which must be taken before the book is put on the shelves for 
use, a few libraries combine the two processes into one department. Most, however, 
have them separated but recognize that close coordination between the two depart- 
ments is essential. 

This branch is sometimes called the “Accession Department” or the “Acquisi- 
tion Department” ; however, it is most generally known as the “Order Department.” 
Whatever the name, the aim of the department or the person in charge thereof 
should be to obtain the right book as quickly as possible and at the smallest cost, 
which means getting the right book ordered and the right book received as quickly 
as it can be done, and selecting the seller, 7. ¢., the publisher or jobber who will 
give the best discount and the most efficient service. 

One of the first things to be done in accomplishing this purpose is to decide 
from whom the book is to be ordered. In making this decision two factors, dis- 
count and service, will govern. While discount must be considered, especially in 
these days of cut appropriations, in most cases service will be found to be the more 
important of the factors named. 

Service will include (1) the promptness and completeness with which a dealer 
can fill orders, which, in turn, will depend upon the stock of books carried and 
the system used for quick deliveries; (2) accomodations which are given; (3) 
reliability, which must be tested by practice; and (4) accuracy. This last point 
is important because upon it depends the amount of correspondence necessary to get 
the desired result. 





1 Drury, OrpeER Work FOR LIBRARIES. 
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There seems to be no standard practice concerning discounts given by law 
publishers or law book dealers except that the allowance is uniformly smaller than 
on other books. The law librarian can learn from experience or inquiry where the 
best results in both price and service are obtainable. 

This choice of a dealer may be made by the use of one of the three following 
methods: (1) by sending a trial order; (2) by interviewing the dealer in person 
or by letter; (3) by requesting bids. The best result insofar as discounts are 
concerned will probably follow a personal interview. The last method mentioned, 
i.e., the bid method, is not favored because the clerical work involved is con- 
siderable since duplicate lists must be sent to several dealers, the results compared 
and a confirming order sent. An occasional comparison with other libraries of the 
service and discounts accorded them by publishers and dealers will prove helpful. 
A dealers’ file containing the names of dealers, addresses, practices, rules, dis- 
counts and specialties, kept up-to-date, will be found to be of considerable aid and 
will be worth many times the effort expended in compiling it. 

New American publications may be ordered directly from the publisher, from 
a local bookstore, or from a metropolitan jobber. In ordering from the publisher, 
the library will often get the book quicker and can sometimes get pre-publication 
prices or special rates. Some privately printed books and government publications 
must of necessity be ordered in this way as they do not get into the book trade. 
However, in ordering from the publishers, more letters must be written, the cost 
of transportation may be larger because there will be a number of small packages 
rather than one large one, and the invoices will not be standarized unless forms 
are supplied by the library ordering the book. 

A local dealer often gives less discount than the publisher or jobber and the 
service may not be as efficient. It is a convenience, however, to be able to get the 
books on approval and to have personal attention given to the order. Ordering 
from a local dealer will also promote community feeling and encourage the book 
shop as an asset to the town. 

By ordering in large quantities from a jobber the library will usually receive 
a substantial discount, and through the consolidation of shipments, transportation 
costs will be reduced to a minimum. If the order is to be “rushed” it can generally 
be supplied from stock or the dealer will be able to get it mailed directly from the 
publisher. Many books can be ordered at one time, and there will be fewer invoices 
and fewer bills to be handled, thereby simplifying the clerical work and accounting. 

New foreign books are available from three sources: (1) a foreign agent; 
(2) a foreign publisher, or (3) an American importing agent. It is seldom prac- 
ticable to buy from the foreign publisher. Foreign agents, being rather anxious for 
the business, give very good service and ship at regular intervals. They have 
clerks who write letters in English and the invoices are in good form. Generally, 
a good discount is allowed and the shipments are insured. If the shipment is 
large, it may be handled very reasonably by freight and smaller ones likewise by 
parcel post. Express charges are almost prohibitive. A foreign agent is also very 
helpful in looking for out-of-print foreign materials and he is particularly helpful 
when the library is interested in building up a certain class of foreign books. 
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Perhaps an importing agent in America is the most satisfactory for the average 
library. The choice between the foreign agent and the American importing agent 
depends upon the amount and kind of material required from abroad. The Amer- 
ican agent will usually give as good a discount as the foreign one, his bill will be 
rendered in American money and he will assume the risk of delivery. Orders are 
usually handled by the American importing agent as efficiently as by the foreign 
agent. Due to the fact that many importing agents keep a supply of Continental 
publications in stock, rush orders receive prompt attention and books of doubtful 
value may be received on approval. 

An American agent is of special convenience when a large amount is imported, 
for he can take care of troublesome customs technicalities. By the use of this 
method of purchase, the librarian need only make a declaration that the books to 
be imported are for educational purposes alone and not for sale, which declaration 
can be forwarded to the agent for his signature. Later, upon receipt of the order 
a certificate of delivery must be executed. The requisite forms for the declaration 
and the certificate of delivery will be supplied by the agent. 

The problem of acquiring out-of-print books is dealt with in a number of 
different ways. One way is to have second-hand book dealers search for them. 
When this method is employed, caution should be exercised and only one dealer 
requested to search at any given time. Otherwise an erroneous demand will be 
created, thereby enhancing the price. Some libraries find it profitable to advertise 
for books in the legal periodicals or other trade organs, some send “want lists”’ 
to other libraries, while still others follow a policy of watchful waiting in the case 
of books which are not needed at once. Facilitating the acquisition of out-of-print 
books are a number of dealers who specialize in certain kinds of old reports, 
periodicals, session laws, etc., who visit the law libraries to check their needs with 
the material they can offer. Knowing the requirements of the library in this way, 
they are able to supply many needed volumes which would be otherwise difficult 
to acquire. 

When an out-of-print item for which an agent is searching is discovered by 
the librarian, the searching agent should be notified and requested to secure the 
item from the place where it was discovered. If this is not done, the agent may 
have purchased a copy in the meantime before he has received notification. Often 
books listed in second-hand catalogs can be obtained cheaper through an agent than 
by purchasing direct from the dealer sending the list. This is true where several 
orders can go at once reducing paper work and transportation charges. The agent 
may also bid for books at auction. Generally only rare items will be bought by 
librarians at auction as it does not pay to list books which are not collectors’ items. 
If others are listed, they are usually put in with a number of items all of which 
must be purchased in order to get the one desired. 

In order to obtain the best service in regard to periodicals and serials, it is 
imperative to employ a thoroughly reputable agent. The periodical subscription 
business is well organized in the United States and orders may be put through on 
a “till forbid” basis which necessitates simply a confirmation each year. Time will 
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be saved thereby and there will be no possibility of missing any numbers between 
subscriptions. A discount is usually given and the agent guarantees receipt of 
every number. 

Foreign periodicals may be ordered in much the same manner as foreign books. 
These, like the American periodicals, may be ordered on a subscription basis, the 
numbers being checked and dispatched each week by the foreign or American 
agent. While it is possible to get them direct from the publishers, the danger of 
mutilation is greater, although the service may be better. 

Current session laws, reports, bar association journals and like material also 
may be purchased from an agent on a similar basis, 7. ¢., each number published to 
be supplied until the order is cancelled. The use of an agent for such continua- 
tions is much more satisfactory than purchasing from the source because of their 
irregular publication. A good agent will be of assistance in preventing any possi- 
bility of missing extra session laws and he will likewise see that reports are received 
as soon as published. This service is desirable even though the price paid may be 
larger than it would be if the continuations were acquired otherwise. Even then, 
it is necessary for the librarian to watch closely all volumes published and check 
lists of new accessions received from other law libraries, lists published in the 
Law Lisrary News, MontHty CuHeck-List oF STATE PUBLICATIONS, and the 
MonTHLy CaTtraALoGuE oF PusLic Documents if he is to get all publications 
immediately. 

Once a dealer has been chosen, a definite agreement should be made with him 
regarding billing, discounts, binding, shipping and rush orders. Printed instructions 
whenever practicable should be sent with the order. A duplicate of the order should 
be filed in the library. 

The agent should be instructed in detail regarding vouchers. In many instances 
it is well for the library to send its own forms in order that incoming vouchers may 
be standardized. A voucher properly prepared conforming to the order, with 
entries alphabetically arranged under some definite classification, and including the 
author, title, number of copies, list and discount price will simplify and systematize 
to a large extent the paper work necessary upon the receipt of the order. Dealers 
will supply vouchers in duplicate or triplicate if requested. These are used in 
different ways. One can be filed with the treasurer and one kept by the librarian. 
Still another may be used for an accession record. 

The agreement with the agent should also include the terms of credit to be 
extended. Library credit is generally good, and while the usual terms given are 
thirty days, some dealers will allow a much longer time. Librarians should be very 
careful to carry out the letter of the agreement made in order to eliminate the 
criticism which is often made, 1. e., that librarians are “slow pay.” 

American and English books are generally bound by the publishers and will, 
therefore, cause no need for instruction unless an unusual binding is desired. 
Continental books, however, are often sewed in paper backs and the agent should 
be instructed if the books are to be bound before shipping. The quality of binding 
done in Continental countries may be inferior to American binding, and delivery 
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of the book will, of course, be delayed, but it will be ready to fit into the regular 
accessioning routine upon its arrival, which often alleviates friction with the users 
of the library. However, binding done in South America is not always satisfactory, 
and the books from there may well be accepted in their paper covers. 

Whether books are to be sent by freight, express or mail will depend upon the 
size of the shipment and the country from which it comes. Freight is satisfactory 
for a large shipment. Books under $10.00 in value may be sent by book express 
which carries a third-class rate. The books must be marked “Printed Matter’ and 
“Value not exceeding $10.00” in order to get this lower rate. It is well for the 
librarian to be acquainted with parcel post rates. Many small packages can best 
be sent by this method and it is now effective between the United States and other 
countries. A library may enter its name on the free list so that small packages 
imported by mail may enter the country free of duty without the customary affidavit. 
The dealer may be instructed to ship the books by a certain method. Otherwise 
he will use his own judgment as to the best way of handling the order. 

In the ordering of every book or pamphlet, the library should have a definite 
routine. How long or complicated it will be will depend upon the size of the 
library or the number of volumes added yearly. Each library can best work out its 
own routine because of individual problems, but each should keep in mind its aim of 
securing the desired book and getting it to the cataloger as rapidly as possible. 
It is well to establish a definite routine and follow it precisely, always being willing 
to change in the cause of efficiency. 

A number of books have been selected. An order card for each book serves 
as the nucleus of the routine. A 3” x 5” printed card or a commercial form is very 
satisfactory, although plain ones can be used. It should contain spaces for all of 
the needed bibliographical items necessary for the identification of the book and 
space for checks or process marks which will be added as each step of the routine 
is completed. The card may be filled in by the book selector or the order depart- 
ment. If a duplicate is made at the same time it may be used later in one of a 
number of ways, for instance: 


“1. Record of book ordered or received and in process, filed in “books 
received’ file, or in the official catalog, or in the public catalog. 
2. Memorandum of the order, kept by the agency, as a branch or department 
library. 
3. Book order slip, sent to agent in place of the usual order list. 
4. Library of Congress card order slip, sent to Library of Congress. 
5. Memorandum of Library of Congress card order, retained in Library. 
6. Process slip in cataloging. 
7. Temporary slip in shelf-list if the original order card is used for the 
shelf-list record. 
8. Publicity copy for bulletin use. 
9. Notification to recommending person or department of the receipt of the 
order, sent when the book is ready for circulation.” ? 


2 Drury, OrpER Work For LrisprarIEs, p. 59-60. 
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The author and title of the book are, of course, necessary. The American 
Library Association rules for author entry should be followed so that the card 
can be filed to conform with the catalog. If the author is a person, his last name 
should come first, followed by his given name, if he has but one, or his initials. 
Titles may be short but enough should be given to allow identification. Where 
the book is a part of a set, the volumes and years covered form a part of the title. 
The number of copies, price, publisher, place and date of publication, edition, and 
number of volumes, when there is more than one in the set, are essential. The 
price is important to allow an estimate of outstanding orders. List price should be 
given if it can be found and it should be entered in the currency of the country 
of publication. Where no list price is available an estimated price may be given. 
A short form may be used for the publisher’s name and the place of publication may 
be abbreviated. Some order cards also include signature of person recommending, 
fund, destination, rush request and Library of Congress card number. 

After the order card is completed as nearly as possible, the records should be 
checked to see that the book is not already in the library. The files to be searched 
will vary in different libraries ; the catalog, the books received and not yet cataloged, 
and the books ordered must be checked. If a duplicate is not found, the card may 
be marked “Not in library.” If the book is found to be in the library, the word 
“over” should be written on the face of the card and the edition, date and location 
of the book written on the back. If it has been ordered already, the date and agent 
may be noted on the back and the card then returned to the person selecting the 
book with a question as to his wishes regarding an order for an added copy or a 
different edition. According to his desire the card may be endorsed “added copy” 
(a.c.) or “new edition” (n. ed.) and then continued in the routine. 

The next step is to verify the trade items. If the card has been made out from 
reliable information, only missing items will need to be filled in. When there is 
any doubt about their correctness, there should be a verification and each item 
checked on the card as it is found. As there is no satisfactory trade bibliography 
of law books, the searcher must often resort to the resources of the entire library. 
The general trade bibliographies list semi-legal books, but, for the most part, other 
sources must be relied upon. It is well, however, to become acquainted with the 
national book trade bibliographies of the United States as well as those of foreign 
countries. They are listed and described in Mudge, Guide to reference books, 
A. L. A., Chicago, 6th ed., 1936. Book reviews, depository card catalogs, printed 
catalogs of other libraries, such as the Catalog of the Library of the Harvard Law 
School, and the British Museum Catalog of printed books may all be used 
advantageously. 

In the opinion of some authorities, too much time must not be spent on this 
research, as it is possible that the book may be obtained without every item of 
bibliographical detail. Consequently, the work done on each book is often limited 
in time to fifteen or twenty minutes. Others believe that the information is so 
necessary to efficient service from the dealer that the search is continued until all 
of the data is found or it becomes evident that it is impossible to find it considering 
the resources of the library. 
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Following the verification of bibliographical items, the agent from whom the 
book is to be ordered should be selected and the initials of the librarian or other 
proper official secured to indicate his approval. The agent’s name will be written 
or stamped in the proper space on each card and the cards arranged for ordering. 
Perhaps an alphabetical arrangement under each agent is best in most cases, for 
both the library and the seller, although, where the agent selected is not the 
publisher, a publisher arrangement will often speed up the filling of the order 
since many jobbers arrange their stock in that way. Foreign books ordered from 
an American importer may be arranged by country. The method used by the agent 
to fill the orders can be readily ascertained by correspondence. 


The order may now be written from the cards on a special order form or 
on the library letterhead. The items may be arranged either in columns or in 
paragraph form, the price being ordinarily placed in the right margin, whatever 
form is used. Instructions and special directions should be placed at the beginning 
of the order to prevent any oversight. The order should be signed by the librarian 
or his representative and a duplicate retained for the library files. Some libraries 
find it convenient to give each order a number or to number each book comprising 
the list. The date and number of the order or book should be put on the order card 
which is then ready to be filed alphabetically in the “Books Ordered” file by author, 
agent or other appropriate method. The copy of the order may be filed under 
agent, order number or date. . 


The invoice for the books generally arrives by mail before the shipment, and 
it may be entered chronologically in a bill book if desired and then filed to await 
the books. Upon arrival, the shipment should be checked with the invoice and a 
process mark or check placed on the invoice as each book is accounted for. The 
work will be made easier if the books are arranged on a book truck or table accord- 
ing to the listing on the invoice. When shorts are discovered the fact should be 
noted on the invoice and a claim promptly made for them. The order cards may 
now be removed from the file and the date of the bill and the net cost of the book 
endorsed on each. The net cost may need to be figured for each book separately 
if a discount has been allowed upon the whole order. A check mark may be made 
on the invoice after the price of each item as it is transferred to the order card and 
the total of the invoice verified by checking the addition. At this point the entries 
may be checked on the copy of the order. This will aid in a future check up for 
outstanding orders. 

When the necessary items of the invoice have been transferred and the footing 
verified, the initials of the one checking should be placed at the foot of the column 
of figures and the invoice, which may now be called a bill, filed in a “Certified 
Bills” file. Those bills which include shorts may be filed with “Bills to be corrected.” 

A process mark may now be entered in the book itself. Data regarding fund, 
date of bill, source and price may be obtained from the order card and written on 
the title page or on the first recto following it about one inch from the fold running 
from the bottom to the top. Other information, such as added copy, continuation, 
or the number of volumes may be added when applicable. If the price is included 
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in this mark it may be given in code or in cents with no distinguishing marks. 
Very brief abbreviations may be used for all of the items. If the book has a 
particular destination or is a rush item, slips bearing this information may be 
inserted and the book sent on to be accessioned. 


At regular intervals the bills should be approved for payment by the librarian 
and other proper officials. The date of forwarding is then stamped in the bill 
book and in the upper right-hand corner of the bill which should be forwarded 
immediately to the proper office for payment. 

A bills payable ledger should be kept posted and the entries may be made 
immediately after the bills are properly approved. This is necessary in order to 
have data available regarding the status of the book fund. 


The original order card may now be put to one of a number of uses. It may 
become a shelf-list card, or an accession record, or it may be sent as a notice of 
the book’s arrival to the one selecting it, or simply be placed in a dead file in the 
order department for a few years and finally destroyed. 


A similar routine may be made for books received by gift or exchange. It 
will differ in some aspects, of course, because of the nature of the acquisition. The 
routine for serials and periodicals differs mainly in the manner of handling the 
material after its arrival. Periodical and continuation cards must be made out on 
which each number is checked as it is received. The periodical cards are generally 
placed in a visible file or in vertical trays. The visible file has the advantages of 
“(1) speed, (2) cleanliness, (3) possibility of combining other records with the 
checking, and (4) possibility of indicating claims, lacks and current receipts by 
means of signals. Of these advantages the last is by far the greatest.”* It is 
expensive, however, and is not used as much at present as the vertical file. When 
the latter file is used, the librarian is confronted with the problem of how to follow 
up numbers which have not arrived. This may be done (1) by a periodic reading 
of the trays, which is very tiresome and not very practical in a large collection; 
(2) by using a tray larger than the card and shifting it to the opposite side of the 
tray after checking, which, however, necessitates the division of the file according 
to frequency of publication; or by (3) using signals on the cards in various 
positions.* 

Whatever type file is used, the cards for checking should have sufficient space 
for necessary data, such as title, source, publisher’s name and address, title page 
and index information and disposition. Cards for periodicals with different fre- 
quencies should have different checking space. Weekly publications cannot be 
adequately checked in on a card made for monthly periodicals. There should be 
room in each space for the date as well as the number of the item received. A very 
specific discussion of the problems involved in acquiring periodicals and serials 
will be found in J. H. Gable’s new Manual of Serials Work. 

As heretofore mentioned, the routine of the order department must fit the 
individual needs of the library and the procedure once decided upon should be 


3 Gable, J. H., MANUAL oF SERIALS Work, p. 115. 
4 Jd. p. 132. 
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explicitly followed to the end that the book be delivered to the cataloging depart- 
ment as soon after its receipt as possible, thus providing proper coordination 
between the departments and the most efficient service to the patrons. 
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CHAIRMAN LatTHROP: I think we are all agreed that when the manual of 
law library administration is prepared, and we hope published, Mrs. Long’s paper 
will form the basis of the chapter on order routine. 

I think this matter of order routine is so very important that it should be 
discussed with equally great interest and equal informality as was the preceding 
subject, to which I think we all feel the members were very responsive. 

To start off, so that we may know how they do things in a university library, 
I want to ask Mr. Miles Price to tell us what they do at Columbia University. 


Mr. Mires O. Price (Columbia University Law Library, New York City) : 
I did not understand that my duty was to tell you what we do at Columbia, and 
I am not going to because it would take too long. I thought Mrs. Long’s paper 
leaves so little to be desired or to be added, that I would not add anything to it if it 
had not been for the fact that I was assured by Miss Lathrop that the primary 
object of these discussions and the papers given during this Institute was to have 
them printed in the Law Liprary JourNAL for the benefit of law librarians newly 
entering the profession who know considerably less about it than we old-timers are 
supposed to know. Therefore, what little discussion I shall make of Mrs. Long’s 
paper will be of no benefit to the people here, but I thought of two or three items 
as she was reading her paper which might be added for the benefit of law librarians 
who are doing order work and who do not know much about it. 

The first thing I want to mention is the subject of dealers, and by this I mean 
dealers in new books and not second-hand books. At Columbia we do not ordinarily 
patronize traveling book salesmen for new books, because we do not think they 
render us any service. They are perfectly willing to come into my library and 
skim the cream off the book purchases by taking orders for expensive items, but 
when we wish them to do us a favor in return, such as breaking a set to replace 
a worn-out volume, or providing a signature where one has been cut from our 
copy, they are not to be found. 

About the only one who comes to the Columbia Law Library now is our genial 
friend, C. R. Brown, of The Carswell Company, who does not fall within the above 
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category. Recently, I used his methods as an example to a young salesman on 
his first trip, and I believe the salesman was truly grateful. Mr. Brown comes to 
the library early in the morning, deposits his coat and hat in my office, and then 
is not seen again until mid-afternoon, when he presents to me a list of suggested 
purchases, along with our holdings of earlier editions, if any, and of similar mate- 
rial. He does render a service. 

Being located in New York where there are a number of good dealers, I have 
made it my custom to concentrate on two or three, like Matthew Bender & Com- 
pany and Baker, Voorhis & Company. I try to make my business worth while to 
them so that occasionally when I ask a particular favor of them they will be more 
willing to do it. For instance, if somebody cuts out twenty-five pages from one 
of my books and I do not want to buy a whole new set of books, I ask Baker, 
Voorhis or Bender, “Will you break a set, or furnish me with this one volume,” 
and they do it. That is a thing which is thoroughly worth while to the law 
libarian, and I think the law librarian should make his business worth while to 
the dealer. 

Theoretically, dealing with only one or two concerns has two disadvantages. 
One is that if we depend on the dealer we are going to miss some of the new items. 
The answer to that is you do not depend on the dealer. You look up things yourself 
and see whether you have what is being published. 

The second disadvantage is that possibly the dealer will think he has you in 
his pocket, and he will not play ball with you as hard as he would otherwise. As I 
say, I have done business primarily with Bender and Baker, Voorhis and I have 
not found that to be true of them, and I doubt if it is true of any of the others. 

As a source of information about books, I think Mrs. Long omitted one which 
we ought to keep in mind. That is the old-fashioned PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
because all of us want books which are border-line or absolutely non-legal, and the 
commercial law publishers and dealers are not likely to apprise you of a publication 
of this sort even though they may send you a prospectus of books that are not doing 
so well. 

I do not buy my non-legal books from law book dealers because the regular, 
non-legal dealer will give the full discount given to libraries generally, which is 
considerably larger than that given by the law book dealers. 

I find my problem of book selection, as far as Anglo-American books are 
concerned, is rendered simpler by getting as many books as possible on approval. 
Of course, there are certain books you do not get on approval; you get them 
automatically. But it seems to me, as Mr. Schmehl said, with a library doing 
business with practicing lawyers and students both, you have the question, is the 
book review, valuable as it is, too slow? So wherever possible we get books on 
approval and send them to the experts who might be interested and they look them 
over and make recommendations. In that way we are able to eliminate many books 
which sound fine in the prospectus but which, when you look at them, are a bunch 
of slugs. In getting books on approval it is necessary to make very definite 
arrangements with the dealer. If you give him any leeway at all you will have your 
shelves piled high with books on approval which are not in the least interesting. 
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When I came to Columbia seven or eight years ago I knew a lot about text- 
books but nothing about law books. I was exceedingly fortunate to find the 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. Schmehl, whom you heard this morning, and he showed 
me a few things about buying second-hand books. I think that is the hardest 
problem for the newcomer. Mr. Schmehl took me under his wing, and out of his 
vast knowledge he shared some of it with me, and here are some of the things 
he used to do which we do now: 

We take check lists, for instance, the check lists of the bar association journals, 
the check lists of the attorneys general, and so forth, and every time we get a 
quotation, whether we intend to buy the item at that time or not, we note down 
the price quoted and the dealer. The result is that when we want to buy that item, 
or when a quotation comes in which we know to be exceedingly advantageous and 
we are in a position to buy it, we are able to check up and see whether it is 
advantageous or not. It also gives us a pretty good line on the relative prices that 
the dealers are likely to ask. 


I have a case which is more extreme than the one Miss Norval from Minne- 
sota was telling us about. We had a quotation on one item that ran from $6.50 to 
$100. I think a youngster going into the law library profession wants to know 
something about buying material second-hand, as we all have to do. In that 
connection Mr. Schmehl had a scheme, and Mr. Piacenza has even amplified that 
scheme. He knows a great deal about the market value and the holdings of that 
sort of material, and when a quotation comes in I send it over to him, and I 
venture to say we are decidedly Scotch. We want to get our money’s worth when 
we buy second-hand material. I was able to buy an item the other day, for $25, 
the lowest previous quotation of which was $100. 


We buy a lot of books at Columbia for various fields, and there is possibly 
just a little rivalry among the professors of the departments in giving them an 
amount of the appropriation. Several years ago I started making triplicate order 
cards which are filed and classified according to about twelve different subjects. 
In that way I am able to know almost at a glance the proportion of money which 
I spend for certain types of books and also what those books are about. 

Now as to the question of collation. At Columbia where we discover by trial 
and error that a dealer is reliable we find there is less dispute and we waste less 
money by not collating than we do by collating. We find that dealers in the sort 
of material which is replaceable are always willing, when an imperfection is dis- 
covered at a later date, to make it up. 

We have an understanding with all our dealers when we order a book which 
turns out to be a thesis or a part of a series that they shall query it before they fill 
it unless given an order to continue. Many quotations which we get for units of a 
series do not so indicate. 

Mrs. Long mentioned a Kardex file, which I think is a great invention for 
anybody who has to do with continuations. We have 2000 in our library, and as 
for taking up space, the only space it takes up is the space it takes to do the whole 
work, both receiving and checking. It is a table six feet long and two and half feet 
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wide, and the ease and speed with which you can find that material is certainly 
worth the added space. I speak with feeling, for when I was with the University 
of IHinois, I had charge of public documents and similar material, and I had a good 
many thousand ecards to cheek. I tried at that time to invent a system of that sort, 
but I did rot have what it took. But I did have to check over these cards day 
after day and hour after hour. Now you cari éhase them right down. Filing them 
all in alphabetieal order has a very great advaritage, and it is very simple to arrange 
a scheme by which you can check up what you have received by having a certain 
kind of a mark on this position, or, for a weekly, a different colored mark and 
position from the monthly, and the quarterly, and the yearly; and when you want 
to check up on the weeklies by the week, ali you have to do is go down there and 
pick them out. The same way with the monthlies. It is very simple, very efficient, 
and very speedy. (Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN LaTtTHROP: Thank you very much. 


I notice that both Mrs. Long and Mr. Price speak of discounts. I am very 
anxious to hear how many present receive discounts from the law book dealers. 
Mr. Price said he gets a better discount from the semi-legal dealers. 


Mr. Price: I hasten to add that what I meant to say was that I do not order 
non-legal material from a law book dealer. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrRop: I misunderstood you. 


Mr. Price: I doubt very much that if you ordered legal material from an 
ordinary book dealer you would get any better discount. 


Mr. Witu1AM S. JoHNston (Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Ill.): I have 
had a little experience. We had a member in our library three or four years ago 
who thought that getting a discount was more important, I think, than having a 
library. So being on the spot, I went to all of the people who were selling us books, 
and I asked them what they would do for me, and all of them gave me their rules. 
Some of them said, ““Nothing-doing.” As a general proposition I found it difficult 
to get very much of a discount on state reports. The other people would give me a 
discount on books they published themselves, generally only about six per cent, and 
when an agent just handled them for a publisher there was no discount. Then there 
are discounts on certain books and you know the amount of the discount as soon 
as you order. I keep lists of all of those, and when the book I want comes in I put 
down with a little stamp “Received,” and then when the price is on the extreme 
right I check that up with any information that I may have had as to the cost 
price of the book. 


Mr. Lawrence H. ScumMent (New York County Lawyers’ Association): 
I might say, for the uninformed, that the usual practice of law book publishers is to 
allow a 6 per cent discount for cash paid with an order, or within thirty days of the 
date of the invoice. I understand that this discount is given on orders amounting 
to $35 or more. 
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There is an advantage in what Mr. Price has said about cooperation with 
a given publisher, and I think you will find that most houses can be relied 
upon to give intelligent and impartial service. The advantage of placing your 
business with one house has that feature, as well as others described by previous 
speakers. But the question of a more advantageous price enters largely when you 
want to build up your collection of material which is not current; that is, as 
against new acquisitions. If you are buying old material it pays well to shop 
around. First make up your mind what you want and then solicit all second-hand 
book dealers so that you have the advantage of what the price ordinarily would be, 
and then guide yourself in purchasing according to that, and do your shopping with 
the particular dealers in question and buy to your best advantage and to the best 
advantage of your library. 


CHAIRMAN LatHRop: Thank you. 


Miss Lyon, may I ask you if the State Library at Albany purchases the court 
reports and session laws? 


Miss Frances D. Lyon (New York State Law Library, Albany, N. Y.): 
The State Library is the designated library for receiving the New York court 
reports and the session laws for exchange purposes. That is, we send our reports 
and laws to each state in the Union, and in return receive their reports and laws. 


CHAIRMAN LATHROP: Miss Betz, do you have a definite order system at the 
University of Michigan? How do you handle your order system? 


Miss Estuer Betz (University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) : Our library is quite independent from the general university library. We 
have our own budget, do our own ordering, and cataloging just as if we had no 
connection at all with the university library. 


We carry on very much as Mr. Price has stated they do at Columbia. We 
shop around for out-of-print and second-hand books, session laws and that sort 
of thing, and we have a few agents who come to see us. We discourage them; we 
do not like to have them take up our time, but we do have one or two favorites who 
come to see us regularly. They help us a good deal. 


I do not know that I can add anything to Mrs. Long’s splendid paper. The 
university has its system of orders, order blanks and vouchers and we follow that 
of the general system. We have an order card on which we stamp the acquisition 
number, but we keep an alphabetical file, not an acquisition file. 


I can say amen to what Mr. Price said about the Kardex visible file. We 
had it for our continuation catalog, and it is the only record of our holdings in 
continuations. We find it works well and saves time in making entries and in 
looking for the material. 


CHAIRMAN LatHRoP: There is one subject which Mrs. Long discussed, and 
I believe she was speaking from the standpoint of an educational institution. She 
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inferred that books could be brought in duty free. If you belong to a private 
organization, such as the one I have the honor to serve, you have to pay duty. Is 
there anyone here who pays customs duty on their books? 


Mr. Lawrence H. ScuomMent (New York County Lawyers’ Association) : 
We do. 


CHAIRMAN LATHROP: I understand there are some bar associations which 
are exempt from customs duty. It appears to me it might be desirable to take that 
matter up for later discussion. The new Social Security Act is including in the 
old-age benefits such educational institutions as the Detroit Bar Association. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue exempts our organization from corporate in- 
come tax. Why an institution should be exempt on two sides of the government 
and made to pay duty on a third side of the government is a problem I have never 
been able to solve. Is there anyone in the audience who has a similar situation? 


Miss Frances D. Lyon (New York State Library, Albany, N. Y.): I hada 
case to look up not long ago at Albany about importing books, and I found that the 
Tariff Act of 1930 puts on the free list books that are to be used in an educational 
institution. It seems to be a very broad provision, and I think every type of library 
should have books on the free list, the proviso being that the book imported is not 
to be sold but is to be used for educational purposes. And again, all books not in 
the English language are absolutely free, no matter for what use.' 


CHAIRMAN LatnHrop: Is there any other library that has this matter of 
customs duties? Apparently all libraries represented here are educational institu- 
tions and are not annoyed by this demand for small and large customs duties. 


Mr. SCHMEHL: I am popping up all the time. I am sorry. I might inject 
a word here in relation to this question of customs duty. I recently had corre- 
spondence with the Treasury Department on that point, and from them I received 
a lengthy communication which embodied all the decisions and explained why we 
were not entitled to free entry. If you are interested, I have it in the files and I 
would be glad to make it available to you. 


Mr. Price: I wonder if it would not be appropriate to reproduce that letter. 


Mr. SCHMEHL: It is very explicit and definite. 


1U. S.C. A. Title 19, Sec. 1201, Paragraphs 1630 and 1631. 
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[The full text of the letters referred to is printed below. |] 


W. H. Agee, Esq. March 3rd, 1937. 


Solicitor 


Office of the Collector, Dist. No. 10 
Treasury Department 

U. S. Customs Service 

New York City 

Dear Mr. Agee: 


365 


On behalf of this Association, I respectfully petition that its library be listed 
among those libraries now enjoying free entry on books imported from foreign 


countries. 


This plea is based upon the fact that this institution is a semi-public one as 
evidenced by its Certificate of Incorporation, Art. 2, and By-Laws, Art. XVIII, 
Sec. 3, which read as follows: 


ART. 2. 


SEC. 3. 


Certificate of Incorporation 
The purposes for which said Association is to be formed are, the cultivation 
of the science of jurisprudence; the promotion of reforms in the law; the 
facilitation of the administration of justice, etc., etc. 
By-Laws, Article XVIII 

The President and Vice-President of the United States, the Chief Justice 
and the Associate Justices of the United States, the Circuit and District 
Judges of the United States sitting in this District, the Attorney 
General and the Assistant Attorneys General of the United States, the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, heads of and counsel to the administrative departments of 
the State of New York, all members of the Legislature of the State, 
the Judges of the Court of Appeals, the Justices of the Supreme Court 
throughout the State, all Justices or Judges sitting in courts in the 
County of New York, the Mayor and all of the elected officials, heads 
of the administrative departments and the Corporation Counsel of the 
City of New York, the District Attorney and other elected officials of 
the County of New York, Official Referees within the First Judicial 
District, the United States Attorney for the Southern District of New 
York, Consuls Genera!, Vice-Consuls and Consuls of foreign countries 
having offices in the City of New York, and such other public officials 
as the Chairman of the Library Committee may designate in writing, 
shall be entitled, under the rules of the House and Library Com- 
mittees, to the use of the rooms, library and other accommodations of 
the Association free of charge. 


Whereas, it is true our present annual importations of foreign legal books 
amount to less than fifty volumes a year and the amount of duty now paid is 
negligible, I feel that the public service, federal, state and local given by the various 
Committees and the library of the Association fully justify the granting of this 
application for free entry of books acquired for the library. 

I urge your serious consideration of this matter, and hope a favorable decision 


will be reached. Sincerely yours, 


[Signed] LAwrENCE SCHMERL, Librarian 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


United States Customs Service 


New York, N. Y. 
March 30, 1937. 


Mr. Lawrence Schmehl, Librarian 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
14 Vesey Street 
New York City 
Dear Mr. Schmehl: 
Further reference is made to our letter dated March 23d acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter of March 3rd requesting that the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association be permitted to import books from foreign countries free of duty. 


Paragraph 1631 of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides as follows: 


“Any society or institution incorporated or established solely for 
religious, philosophical, educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for 

the encouragement of the fine arts, or any college, academy, school, or 

seminary of learning in the United States or any State or public library, 

may import free of duty any book, map, music, engraving, photograph, 
etching, lithographic print, or chart, for its own use or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, and not for sale, under such rules and regulations 

as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 

A claim that law books imported for the use of the Association of the Bar 
of New York City were exempt from duty was made in Baldwin Bros. & Co. vs. 
United States, Treasury Decision 22662, (1900). Paragraph 503 of the Tariff 
Act of 1897, under which paragraph the claim was made, placed on the free list: 
“Books *** specially imported *** for the use or by order of *** any state or public 
library and not for sale ***.” In denying the claim for free entry, the Board of 
General Appraisers in an opinion by Somerville, General Appraiser, said : 


“It nowhere appears, either from the constitution or by-laws of this 
association, that it is supported by public taxes, or that its privileges are 
extended to the public in general, or to the members of the legal profession, 
except under the limited restrictions mentioned in section 15 of the by-laws, 
above cited. 

“Tn our opinion the library in question is not a public library, within 
the meaning of said paragraph 503 as it has heretofore been construed by 
the courts and by this Board * * *.” (section 15 of the by-laws referred 
to in the language quoted made certain exceptions to the exclusive use 
by members similar to those made in the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association By-Laws, Article XVIII, section 3, according to the copy 
which you have enclosed ). 

In McGettrick vs. United States, Treasury Decision 26899 (1905) books were 
imported for the use of the Cleveland Law Library Association under a claim of 
free entry. The evidence reviewed by the court disclosed that the organization of 
the association was similar to that of the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
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York, with the difference that it was supported in part by public funds. It was 
held that the books were not free of duty under paragraph 503 of the Tariff Act of 
1897. Somerville, General Appraiser, said: 


“The use of the library does not seem to be open to the public in 
general on equal terms, and the mere fact that the library 1s supported 
in part by the public taxes would not render it, in our judgment, a public 
library within the meaning of said paragraph. Little vs. United States 
(104 Fed. Rep., 540).” 


T. King vs. United States, Treasury Decision 37938 (decided in 1919 and 
reported in volume 36 of the Treasury Decisions reports at page 199) arose 
under paragraph 427 of the Tariff Act of 1913 which in substance permitted free 
entry of books for the use of any state or public library. Following the earlier 
decisions, the Board of General Appraisers held that the books were not exempt 
from duty under this paragraph. Fischer, General Appraiser, said: 


“In the light of the authorities upon the subject, we are satisfied that 
the term ‘public library’ necessarily implies a library the use of which 
includes the whole community as distinguished from a particular individual 
or a particular number of individuals * * *.” 


More recently the Akron Law Library Association sought to have certain 
books imported for its use admitted to free entry under paragraph 1530 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 (same as paragraph 1631 of the present Taritf Act). From the 
abstract of the opinion, it appears that the association’s libraries were maintained 
largely by public funds but that the membership in and use of the libraries were 
restricted. The association was, therefore, held not to be a public library. 


It seems safe to conclude from these decisions that law associations which 
restrict the use of their libraries to members or to lawyers as a class and do not 
extend the same privileges to all other individuals in the community are not within 
the category of “public libraries’ and therefore are not entitled to the exemption 
from duty provided in the Tariff Act for such libraries. 


In accordance with these decisions, it has been the practice of the Treasury 
Department over a long period of years to deny to law associations of the above 
character free entry for law books. Since the New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation appears to be an association of similar organization, the Collector of Customs 
would be compelled under the law to deny it the privilege of free entry under 
paragraph 1631 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


If there is any further information that you may desire on this subject, we 
shall welcome the opportunity of being of possible service to you. 


Respectfully, 


[Signed] G. W. O’Keere, Asst. Collector 
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CHAIRMAN LatHRoP: I was told that the Chicago Bar Association is allowed 
to import its books free. Is there anyone here from the Chicago Bar Association ? 
Perhaps Mr. Johnston can answer. 

Mr. WituiaM S. JoHNston (Chicago Law Institute): No, but I can tell 
you what happens. You have used the word “educational” here. If that word is 
in your charter you are all right. I was all through it twice in the last four or 
five years, and when I handed the charter in I said, “Can you say this is not an 
educational institution”. They said, “We will mark you off.” Everything now 
comes in free. 

CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Thank you. That is a very elucidating remark. 

May I pass to the subject of having an agent for session laws and paying the 
agent a commission to handle the laws, thereby costing a little more than if you 
wrote to the individual states. Will someone say a few words on that subject? I 
see Miss Magee is in the audience. I suppose Miss Magee represents a state library 
which exchanges session laws. 

Miss Avice M. Macee (Louisiana State Library, New Orleans, La.): We 
do, and Mr. Schmehl has explained in part our conditions. We receive no dis- 
counts unless we have cash, and, as we have no cash, we have no discounts. 

I am awfully sorry I was delayed in getting here, but we had a fire in the 
basement of our building where several thousand of our most valuable books are 
housed, and if I am not clear on any subject, it is because the smoke is still in my 
brain. 

CHAIRMAN LatHrop: ‘Thank you, Miss Magee. 

Can I find someone else who will say a few words on this subject ? 

Miss ANNA M. Ryan (Law Library, 8th Judicial District, Buffalo, N. Y.): 
We purchase our books through one company by getting bids, and our reason for 
that is that our payments for books are made by voucher which has to be receipted 
before the money is paid, and quite often the individual dealer or the state does not 
wish to do that. Another reason is that the amounts are very small. 

CHAIRMAN LATHROP: but you do use an agent to secure your session laws 
for you? 

Miss Ryan: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LaTHROP: It seems to me that, unless you do use an agent, you 
have an endless problem of writing to the various states. But, as Mr. Price said, 
you have to watch your agent, because the Kentucky First Special Session of 1936, 
| believe, was not distributed by the agent who handles session laws. Is there 
anyone present from Kentucky? | No response. | 

Has anyone else any information to give? Mr. Dabagh? 

Mr. Tuomas S. Dasacu (University of California Law Library, Berkeley, 
Calif.): I thought you were going to ask if anyone had any subject he wanted to 
bring up. 

CHAIRMAN LaTHROP: Please do. 
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Mr. DasaGu: Two of the speakers indicated they were contacting more than 
one dealer when there is something they want. It seems to me Mrs. Long’s 
suggestion is far the better in that regard, because if you do contact several you will 
create an artificial demand. I think it is a good idea to hold back your wants and 
wait for the offers to be made by the different publishers. In that way you will get 
their price, rather than having them find out what your wants are and making the 
price accordingly. So I think, wherever possible, the various librarians should 
watch and wait for the lists, wait for offers to be made, and where that is not 
possible to contact only one dealer. 

CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Thank you. 


Mr. SCHMEHL: I must take issue on that. I think where the librarian is 
well-informed, as he should be, on his particular wants, that he is not obligated to 
purchase from one dealer. And when the dealer realizes the fact that this particular 
individual knows within a fair and reasonable range what he proposes to pay and 
what the value happens to be, there is no question but that the dealer will be glad to 
meet the price. 

Mr. JOHNsTON: I had a little experience along that same line the other day. 
| wanted one volume of reports and the dealer knew it. He promptly sent me a 
copy marked $45, and I promptly sent it back. In a few months I got another 
copy (1 do not know whether it was the same one or not), and it was marked $35, 
and | promptly sent it back. Then in came a Chicago dealer and I said, “For what 
price can you get that?” He said, “Twenty-five dollars,” and I said, “Go get it.” 

CHAIRMAN LatHROoP: Thank you. 

There are two more subjects in this Institute to be taken up this afternoon. 
I thank you for your attention this morning and for the very valuable suggestions 
which have been offered. I hope we shall see you all this afternoon because the 
papers to be given this afternoon are of equal importance. (Applause. ) 


| The meeting adjourned at twelve forty-five o’clock. | 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 24, 1937 


Institute on Law Library Administration 


The meeting convened at two-thirty o'clock, Miss Olive C. Lathrop presiding. 

CHAIRMAN Laturop: The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences terms the subject 
of publicity a “characteristically modern phenomenon,” and devotes three double- 
column pages to a discussion of its development and its influence. At the close of 
its signed article, its “see’’ references are interesting: “advertising,” “propaganda,” 
printing and publishing,” and “press.” 


“public opinion, 

Now, which of these mediums the speakers of this afternoon are going to make 
use of we cannot say. We were to have had a paper read by Mrs. Gladys Judd 
Day. My first acquaintance with Mrs. Day was formed at the Swampscott con- 
ference when she read to us her valuable and very interesting paper on Famous and 
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Curious Wills.'| Had I not met her in the intervening years, I should welcome her 
participation in any program in which I had a part, because of the charm of that 
paper. 

However, in her absence | have the pleasure of reading her letter, in which 
she says: 

“The doctor’s advice and my own good common sense have both counseled 
me to forego attendance at the annual meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. 

“Rather than disappoint you in the arranged program and fail in my accepted 
task, | have taken the privilege and the pleasure of asking my assistant, Mrs. 
Michalina J. Keeler, to present to the Institute on Law Library Administration the 
topic assigned to me. 

“Mrs. Keeler is an alumna of the Albany Law School and has been connected 
with the Hartford Bar Library for about ten years. She has had a large share in 
the work incident to the various endeavors which have brought recognition to the 
library. Both my Committee and I are happy to have her represent us at this time.” 

It gives me great pleasure to present to you Mrs. Keeler. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. MicHALINA J. Keecer: Iam sure that I can term it a great honor to 
be present during this convention, and although I know a good many of you will 
be sorry to find that Mrs. Day is not well enough to come, yet I welcome the 
occasion to present the paper in her stead. 


PUBLICITY FOR LAW LIBRARIES 


MICHALINA J. KEELER 


Assistant Librarian, Hartford Bar Library 


It has been said that “Law is a jealous mistress.” To make a phonetic com- 
parison, a law librarian might be termed a “zealous mistress.”—Gentlemen, please 
excuse it! 

When the Hartford Bar Library Association was chartered in 1880, the 
thought of publicity for the artificial infant was, no doubt, as far removed as was 
Halley’s Comet from the earth at that time. However, shortly after the last 
appearance of said Comet, the newly appointed Librarian, the then Miss Gladys 
judd, set about deliberately to establish on the legal firmament the reputation of the 
Bar Library. 

There was issued in October of 1912 a handbook, with a supplement in 1915, 
listing in simple manner the material available at the library. In those days admis- 
sions to the bar had not yet commenced to be made wholesale. The librarian sent 
to the newly installed members of the county bar a copy of the handbook, and a 
ietter of congratulations or greetings, inviting each to use the facilities of the 
library. This was the first conscious move in the press-agenting line. 





1 Presented at the sixteenth annual meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
Swampscott, Mass., June, 1921; published L. Lm. J. 18:44. 
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The reports which are prepared by the librarian, and presented to the officers 
and members of the association at the annual meetings, have also, since about 1912, 
been condensed for publication in the newspapers, and thereby constitute informa- 
tion for the benefit of potential users. 


Knowledge of the availability of new texts and treatises on pertinent subjects 
is as much of prime importance as the need of a pool beneath a springboard. You 
can wade into deeper waters, but it is infinitely more fun to take a fancy dive, after 
you have learned how. You can grope laboriously through stacks of unrelated 
volumes, but it is with supreme contentment that a researcher recalls a volume 
exactly in point with the subject in which he is interested. And so it is a worth 
while practice to look in a certain spot for things which, if they are not immediately 
usable, will become essential at some later day. For this reason sections of the 
local newspaper columns were made customary gossip carriers of what had been 
hought, donated, or exchanged by the library within about a two-week period. 


It is to be admitted that some individuals or firms are so engrossed in the 
preparation and trying of cases that they can best be reached by direct court 
contact. With this in mind, the librarian, in conspiracy with the court clerk, made 
use of the short calendar leaflet. On the flyleaf were printed new accessions, 
variety and types of services, or recapiulations by subject matter on pressing topics 
of the day. Those busy lawyers, who handled nothing but legal papers, of necessity 
were made cognizant of the teeming possibilities inside that door around the bend 
of the corridor. As cases began to clutter up the courts, and short calendars grew 
beyond the classification of swift perusals, this printed service had to be foregone by 
the library. But it was later reinstated for a time with the establishment of a 
duplicator service at the library. Slips of the size of a short calendar page were 
prepared on the duplicator. These slips contained information of a similar nature 
to the former printed notices. They were placed on tables in court rooms on short 
calendar and assignment days. 


This same duplicator service was the means of reaching members of the bar 
who had not the cause to attend short calendar sessions. Penny postals were used 
to announce new books, changed schedules, periodical and looseleaf services, and 
carried an occasional novel deviation such as an appropriate quotation. These were 
sent to all members of the county bar, or firm affiliations. From this little postal 
“acorn” grew the young “sapling,” our well known To Wirt. 


The idea of To Wit was conceived because the men appreciated the postcard 
notices, and began to ask for more frequent issues. Following the accepted method 
in law, we used legal-cap-size paper, arranged one side of it in broadside fashion, 
and launched To Wir upon its career of service to the library patrons. The last 
issue completed the eighth volume, numbers now being issued bi-monthly. Not 
only have the lawyers made use of this publication, but distant fellow librarians, 
state, bar and college, have honored us with requests for copies of To Wirt. A few 
have seen fit to profit by our example and are now issuing broadsides of a similar 
pattern for the benefit of their own law libraries and patrons. 
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When the Hartford Bar Library moved into fresh quarters provided in the 
splendid new County Court House, visitors were so impressed that they wished 
to carry away their own impressions to friends and relatives. The picture of 
beauty, comfort and dignity of library room and facade was caught by photo process 
on postcards, and these were placed on sale at the desk in the main room. 

It has long been the practice of our school system to conduct pupil tours to 
public buildings, of children anywhere from the higher primary grades through the 
high school divisions. The fire stations, the Town Hall, the Capitol, and court 
houses, state and county, resound with the tramp of eager feet and questioning 
voices. We beam with pleasure and bend all graces toward giving the children a 
lasting sense of appreciation of the law library. It is not always expedient to wax 
eloquent, however. The eyes can absorb a complete meaning so much more readiiy 
ii memory can be refreshed at leisure. The Hartford Bar Library accordingly 
distributes folders describing the room, use and contents whenever classes visit us in 
groups so large that a speaker is handicapped to address them adequately—or if 
perhaps one or more of the patrons doing research are seen to be unduly disturbed 
by the murmur (above which we librarians seldom raise our voices). 

When plans and specifications for our new quarters were being drawn up, Mrs. 
Vay insisted that a successor to the old library asset, the bulletin board, be duly 
installed in glorified prominence. Accommodating to a degree that only members 
of his race can excell in, Mr. Crét, the consulting architect furnished us with a 
large cork board permanently affixed to the wall, and protected, decorated, or what- 
will-you, by a framed glass window. We have since found it more convenient to use 
the bulletin board open, and to our entering patrons we endeavor to present on it 
material in as attractive a shape as our ingenuity can avail us. What follows must 
be confided in almost a whisper. Perhaps we were too optimistic, but powers that 
be frowned down our request for an additional bulletin board or display case in the 
main lobby of the building. We still hope that the old adage runs true that “all 
things come to those who wait,” and that our turn will come insofar as this use of 
the lobby by the law library is concerned. 

Having enumerated some of the tangible methods of advertising our depart- 
ment, I must now proceed to elucidate the more subtle means of approach. “Within 
reason to be as accommodating as possible” is our motto. A lack of rules as well 
as a profusion of them can be confounding. When they are created with service 
uppermost in mind, rules and regulations are highly beneficial. Frequently lawyers 
find just what they need exactly five minutes before closing time. Could we allow 
the book or periodical to be taken out overnight? We could, providing the article 
borrowed was returned the next morning before opening of court. And so a rule 
was born. Numerous users have taken advantage of this unique overnight refer- 
ence-room privilege, and the nominal fee charged has only served to bring home 
more emphatically the appreciation of it. 

With the establishment of a law school in Hartford, our Librarian, Mrs. Day, 
was called upon to deliver lectures to the embryo lawyers on “Law Books and Their 
Uses."’ She wisely perceived the additional value of such a course if conducted 
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right in the law library room. Accordingly she invited the classes to the library 
after closing hours, and gave her lectures in an atmosphere appropriately steeped in 
the learnedness of law. At the same time this gesture created a deeper under- 
standing of the library and what it stands for. 

Often during a court trial a witness, especially those of expert classification, 
must be reached on a moment's notice. A junior member or clerk of a law firm 
dispatched to contact and summon such a witness, or perhaps direct a secretary to 
deliver posthaste an important paper, is grateful for the use of a private phone 
booth, last in a series of glass-partitioned study rooms. It is also frequently used 
to read back to office stenographers paragraphs or sections of records or texts. The 
desk phone in the main room is used primarily for brief general information. 


At the invitation of the editor, Mrs. Day has lately been preparing a page of 
reading suggestions for publication in the ConNecticutT BAR JouRNAL. Titles 
available at the bar library are star-marked. This service has appreciably stimu- 
lated circulation of the free White Collection. As it is circulated beyond the 
county bounds, it serves to acquaint the state-wide legal constituency of our utility. 


Recently a regional meeting of probation officers was held in our Capitol. The 
library staff prepared a list of books, available at the Bar Library, on subjects 
related to probation problems and science. Copies of these lists were sent to 
probation officials, city, county and state, for their information and use. It is 
planned to continue and expand this listing service to inform newly appointed town 
judges, and other arms of the law, of material procurable at their County Law 
Library. 

On less frequent occasions when congressional material pertinent to manufac- 
turers has arrived at the library, we have written letters to those with whose 
problems we happened to be acquainted, informing them of the receipt of the subject 
matter at our library. 

We are not in the least abashed to admit that our publicity tactics have extended 
to the realms of the august legislators. At the time when exigencies have driven us 
to seek increased appropriations, the staff prepared a compendium relative to the 
functions of the library and its use by the public. And let me note here that many 
assemblymen, having thus once been in the role of our good providers, have ever 
after remained our staunch patrons. 

In the early years of Mrs. Day’s librarianship, she was often informed that she 
was over-modest, and did not give sufficient attention to advertising the library. 
But Mrs. Day’s conception of publicity was that it should always announce utility 
and service, and never be an indication of an egotistic bid for notoriety. It is hoped 
that this discourse has brought home the one broad underlying doctrine that :— 
Publicity to be advantageous to its subject should be conducted in a fashion which 
can best be compared to the following summation. 

There are heavenly bodies of many sorts. The moon is large and obvious, but 
cold with a borrowed light. The stars—distant and twinkling—their light is uncer- 
tain, their entity remote. Comets flash at intervals more or less vividly, and 
generally hold interest by awe. But it is the sun to which all nature turns its 
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smiling face, thankful for the blessed rays that sustain creation, if taken advantage 
of within reason. It is because it gives as well as 7s that the sun is the most beneficial 
of our heavenly bodies, within our limited knowledge. We all need it, love it, and 
benefit by it. That part of it which teaches us to give of ourselves is what we 
should use as an example, and apply it to our occupations. All through life, in 
every calling and vocation, the principle which is truest and most profitable in the 
end is: 

“Then give to the world the best you have, 

and the best will come back to you.” 


Mrs. KEeLer: I have used some of this material with Mrs. Day’s approval, 
and some of it she has simply looked at through her fingers and allowed me to use 
without giving me her sanction. I have some of the sheets which I have mentioned 
in this discourse which I will gladly show and explain to anyone who wishes to 
know more about what the publicity matter looks like and how we send it out. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Everyone who receives To Wir is very familiar with 
it. (Applause. ) 

I think you can all appreciate how anxious I was to have Mrs. Day, and I am 
sure that Mrs. Keeler has absorbed all of Mrs. Day’s charm and added some of her 
own to it. 

The June, 1937, number of the Witson BULLETIN, in an article, Thoughts 
While Becoming a Librarian, by Paul Bixler, asks, “What is this thing publicity? 
To many honest, clear-thinking individuals, among whom librarians are auto- 
matically included, publicity is still a naughty word. Perhaps a better phrase is 
‘public relations’ . . . Methods of publicity are essentially methods of dealing with 
the public, of getting public favor, of showing an institution to be friendly and 
human. These methods go well beyond posting notices on a bulletin board or 
effectively arranging a display. They take special training and experience. Why 
should library executives be expected to know the best ways of wooing or soothing 
the public any more than they know best how to conduct a case for their library 
in a court of law? Why should not a publicity consultant sit in on any library 
meeting designed to formulate public policy—or if this seems radical or inadequate 
why should not the library hire for its publicity work someone with newspaper 
experience and then listen to him on the subject of public relations ? 

“TI wonder if the average librarian realizes what adequate publicity will let him 
in for. Adequate publicity means laying all the cards on the table. It means 
justification of existence. It means disagreement with government officials. It 
probably means open battles. And it certainly means criticism, both fair and 
foul, in the public prints. But it also means in the end getting one’s proper desserts. 

“Publicity has come a long way since the time when it was merely advertising’s 
poor relation. In the next decade the general attitude toward propaganda and 
public opinion is due for a decisive and intelligent change. Public relations 
counsels will increase their influence on public policies, and with their added 
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responsibility, will grow in integrity. I see no reason why libraries should not 
participate in this considerable development.” 

I do not know how many of you had the Witson BULLETIN, and I thought 
hat was a very interesting little note. I think also that those of you who had the 
Witson DaiLy BULLETIN last Monday may find that there is a nice account there 
of the meeting of publicists last Friday, and while it is really adapted to publicity it 
has some hints in it that are of some service to law libraries. 

Law librarians are by nature conservative, and, when this subject of publicity 
was mentioned as one of the subjects on this Institute, | wondered how many law 
librarians were employing publicity. But after listening to Mrs. Keeler’s paper 
] think all of you use some methods that she employs in Hartford. However, 
there might be one or two new ideas, or more than that, coming from the various 
parts of the country. 

I wonder if Miss Elliott, of the University of North Carolina Law School, 
would tell us what she thinks about publicity. 


Miss Lucite Ettiorr (University of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.): So far as we at the University of North Carolina are concerned, 
this whole matter rests on the question as to whom we consider our clientele. 

Up to the present time we have tried to open up our resources: 

Kirst, to the faculty, with the consideration that if we made them aware of our 
holdings, they in turn would advertise the library to the students. 

Second, we have tried to open it up to the student. 

Third, to the university as a whole. 


Every medium that we could think of has been employed for this except a 
special law library bulletin and the daily press. We have visited the faculty in 
their separate offices and attended their general faculty meetings, at which time we 
have explained what our building plans were. We have encouraged them to take 
the responsibility of developing the sections given over to their special subjects. 
When the material was received we have circulated lists of it to their offices and 
posted lists on all the bulletin boards. We have displayed the new books at the 
main circulation desk where they could be readily seen and where anyone could 
inspect and browse through them. In this connection we have displayed the 
colorful book covers hoping that these would attract when the dull-covered books 
themselves: would not. 

The heads of different departments in allied fields such as government and 
the social sciences have been consulted also about their legal and quasi-legal needs. 
We then in turn depend on these faculty members to direct their students to our 
library. We cannot get to them through the bulletin boards and through the other 
means that we have used for our law students. 

Since we consider the whole campus as our clientele, we have found the 
“Campus Daily” the best way of reaching the university eye and ear. Through 
their pages we have announced special collections of general interest, such as recent 
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laws, and commentaries on the Gold Clause Cases, the New Deal, and the 
Supreme Court issue. We use the Daily to inform the scholars of the campus of 
the progress we have made in developing the research material. And again, we 
use the paper when a useful and valuable gift has come to the library, particularly 
if this gift collection contains historical material of interest to those engaged in 
research. 


Just as the paper which preceded mine said, we have all sorts of displays— 
historical North Carolina material that is not on the open shelves and that the 
average student never sees. We display a history of the common law as it is 
shown in law books, the history of the Constitution, and other things that I cannot 
think of just now. 


Recently, however, our horizons have lifted and broadened and we are looking 
beyond the confines of our campus. We are offering an extension service to the 
bench and bar of our state. We have been doing extension work on a small scale 
for years. Now we are going into it in a large way. This will take much adver- 
tising and publicity. We have not gone very far with it yet, but I will tell you 
what we have done with it. 

We have spoken to the individual lawyers about our plans. We have taken 
many through our library rooms and stacks to give them some idea of what they 
can call for. We are organizing a group of our former students who, as a sort 
of a “friends of the library” group will advertise this new venture in the cities of 
the state where they practice. 

The officers of the state bar have agreed to announce this new service at the 
state meetings, and the local and district bar presidents have agreed to do the same. 


Our NortH Caro.ina Law REvIEw will be used constantly—first, to explain 
i Pp 
the plan ; and second, to keep the bench and bar informed as to our new acquisitions. 


Since our readers are not all concentrated in one place, we think now we will 
have to resort to a law library bulletin as a way of advertising what we have to 
offer ; for the campus paper is not widely circulated. (Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN LatHrRop: Thank you, Miss Elliott. 


Both of these papers have mentioned law library bulletins. I think those of 
you who are familiar with that type of periodical will realize how rapidly they have 
increased within the last few years. I suppose that is the best type of publicity ; for, 
after all, the bulletin comes out month after month, or quarter after quarter, and 
it is a continuing means of publicity. 

I wonder if our staid city of Philadelphia has any methods of publicity. Mr. 
Baxter, would you care to say a few words? 


Mr. James C. Baxter (Philadelphia Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pa.): I 
am afraid we have not entered into publicity yet. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: I am sure you have some means of putting out books 
for the members. 
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Mr. Baxter: Only as they use them in the library. 
CHAIRMAN LatHrRop: You have the new books displayed? 
Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Mr. Roalfe, how about you? 


Mr. WituiaM R. Roatre (Duke University Law Library, Durham, N. C.) : 
I think our methods of contacting our public are through the monthly bulletin, 
which is distributed to the student body and graduates of the law school, and to 
such libraries as request it. The other method we use, and I think it is quite 
effective, is the annual report, which is usually written with an eye to reaching 
various groups of people including the members of the faculty, the students of the 
law school, and officers of administration who may be interested in knowing what 
we are doing, what our needs are and what we hope to do. 

Both of these methods have been mentioned and I do not think I can add to 
what has been said. 


CHAIRMAN Laturop: I think one of the finest methods of publicity which 
the American Bar Association is making use of at present is the UNAUTHORIZED 
Practice News, which probably is received by most of the law librarians. That, 
at least in the larger cities such as Detroit, is in almost constant demand. We 
fortunately have complete sets of the two volumes that have been issued. It appears 
to me to be the very best type of publicity to show that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation is opposed to unauthorized practice. 

Miss Dager, what do you do at Western Reserve? 

Miss Mivprep L. DaGer (Western Reserve University Law Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio): I am sorry we have not found the funds yet to publish a bulletin. 
I think the ideal method of publicity is to have a bulletin of some kind through 
which you can reach your alumni. It would be alumni chiefly in our case. But, as 
I say, we have not the funds for that yet, and I doubt if we have anyone in our 
library who would be clever enough to write the articles that seem to be required 
for that kind of thing. I know I would be incapable of doing it. I have enjoyed 
Mr. King’s articles in the Cuicaco Bar Recorp very much. I think he is an 
unusual writer and I greatly admire the work he has been doing there. 

We do quite a few of the things Miss Elliott spoke of in connection with our 
faculty. Our school is rather small. We have a student body of 200 or 250, and 
six full time faculty members with others coming in from the outside, and we are 
in small quarters. So we have been very informal about things of that kind. But 
I think we do get the information to our faculty members. All our books as they 
come in are right there in the library reading room, and we usually let them stay 
on the table so that the students will get to know them. They are allowed to 
browse through them before we put them on the shelves. 

Last year we started a series of exhibits which we had not had before. I 
think perhaps one of the reasons we did it was that I had been reading the Wi1Lson 
BULLETIN and saw the wonderful displays at the regional branch in Chicago. They 
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looked so effective that I thought we might be able to have exhibits, also. One 
of my New York students with artistic talent assisted me in preparing the exhibits. 
We obtained the boxes recommended in the Wi_tson BULLETIN and painted them 
in black and silver. There were different sized boxes—9” by 9”, 16” by 9”, 
26” by 9”, and 36” by 9”, because we had a table to display on, a small table at 
the end of the reading room, and the boxes had to fit on that table. Then we had 
a piece of boarding which we painted with several coats of filler and shellac. We 
put different colored backgrounds on that and wash them off as we are through 
with them. The whole expense involved for this rather permanent equipment was 
only $9.50. 

Our first exhibit was one in connection with Lincoln. I have some enlarge- 
ments [showing photographs]. This one on the Lincoln exhibit shows the plain 
white background and the books displayed. On top there is a book open and an 
arrow points to the paragraph in which Lincoln names all the books he.thinks are 
needed for a man to become a lawyer. We happened to have all he mentioned ; they 
are very old, and they were all on display. 

Then there are other pictures, and where I did not take pictures I made 
drawings of them, chiefly for our own records. You can look at them if you 
care to. 

At Christmas time there was much excitement about our having a Christmas 
tree in the library. I suppose you think it is a kindergarten idea, but the students 
loved it. We had one package under the tree for the good students who had 
studied through the year, and we had another package of textbooks for those who 
had to cram just before the examinations. They seemed to like the exhibit and 
were anxious to read the books. 

We have a bulletin board in the hall. Our first exhibit there dealt with the 
controversy as to which was the first law school in the country. We presented 
both sides of that controversy and the students were quite interested. 

Western Reserve University has a building under the concourse at the 
Exposition in Cleveland. Last year the Law School Library provided the exhibit 
for the Law School. We had a large case in which we set up a huge chart showing 
the United States Courts, bureaus and commissions. We had ribbons running 
from the chart to the volumes of reports of these courts and commissions. 

We have not found a way to reach the alumni very well. As our students go 
out of school they are becoming more and more interested in the library and those 
who are in Cleveland keep up their interest in it pretty well by coming back, but 
we ought to be able to reach more of them, I think. The only attempt along this 
line was a letter which I sent to alumni in Cleveland, telling them that we would 
be glad to institute a pick-up service on any old textbooks or other material they 
would care to throw away. I enclosed a postal card, on which the postage would 
be paid if returned, so that they could let us know when to pick the books up. 
However, the postal did not work because they do not like to write postal cards. 
They prefer to telephone. The regular pick-up did not work because they would 
simply call when they were ready to throw away books and would ask if we wanted 
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them. We have not sent that letter out again because our own students know 
that we are only too anxious to take old books that any firm is ready to throw 
away. These young students employed in the firms are usually given the job of 
clearing up the library, and they feel a little safer about throwing away books if 
they are given to the University, for they know they will be used. They often 
call us on the telephone and we immediately go down and pick up the books. 

I think that is all I can tell you of interest. (Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN Laturop: I think Miss Dager has made a point that perhaps 
all law librarians do not really recognize as publicity, but which really is the best 
publicity, and that is to let your clientele know that if they are throwing away old 
books you would like to have the first chance to look them over. 


[ always remember Dr. Godard’s story of how he found valuable early Con- 
necticut reports in some barrels of waste paper and which he rescued from the 
second-hand man, I believe. So while we may not recognize it as such it really is 
one form of publicity. 

Mr. Gummere, can you tell us something about Yale? 


Mr. Joun S. GuMMeEnRE (Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Conn.) : 
We have a bulletin board and on that we have typed lists of new books. That is 
put out about every other week. Just next to that is a glass case in which various 
kinds of books are displayed. Miss Forgeus can tell you more about it than I can. 
I know we recently had an exhibit of the books of Sir Frederick Pollock—books 
about him and by him. Then we have another case which is a permanent thing. 
It contains the books written by present and past members of the Yale Law School. 

We also keep the book jackets of most of the new books that come in, especially 
the more striking ones. We display those on top of the card catalog which is near 
the entrance to the library. We cut out just the front part of the jackets, and 
attach them to sort of book ends. We have about ten or twelve of them and change 
them every two or three weeks. 

To reach our alumni we have a Committee on Yale Law Library Patrons, 
which was created in 1934 “to promote the interests of the Yale School of Law 
through development of its Library, both as a working collection for students and 
as a research center for legal scholars.” 

The Yale Law Library Publications, of which Professor Hicks is Editor, are 
sent to the patrons and alumni. Four of these have been issued to date.’ 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Mr. Gummere’s remarks about jackets on books re- 
minds me that we were very much impressed with the jacket that came on our 
copy of Mr. Tutt’s Case Book, which book has had an enormous run of interest in 
our library. I do not know how many libraries buy legal fiction, but the Detroit 
lawyers all seem to be very fond of Mr. Tutt. 





1 Hicks, Frederick C., Yale Law School: The Founders and the Founders’ Collection. 
Seymour, Mabel, 4 Lawyer of Kent: Barzillai Slosson and His Account Books, 1794-1812. 
Hicks, Frederick C., Yale Law School: From the Founders to Dutton, 1845-1869. 
Hicks, Frederick C., Yale Law School: 1869-1894, The County Court House Period. 
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Mr. Baxter, have you something to add? 

Mr. James C. Baxter (Philadelphia Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pa.): I 
said that we have not entered into the field of publicity but, since I have heard the 
other speakers, I realize that the scope is broader than I had thought. We sponsor 
a series of seminar lectures on various legal subjects by members of the Philadel- 
phia Bar. The lectures take place monthly and printed copies are distributed to 
the members. If any of the librarians here would care to have those lectures and 
will write to me I shall be glad to send them. We have about eighteen at the 
present time. 

Mr. Wiiu1aAM S. Jonnston (Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Ill.) : I might 
say for the Chicago Law Institute, first, that I am very happy to see that there 
is so much publicity. A few years ago I did not think there was any need of it, 
but now I know there is, and it is a fact that everybody is doing it. 

We have three methods, two of which have been mentioned here. One is to 
put all the new books on a table by themselves, and they are attractive because the 
bindings are fresh and clean and sometimes the edges are rather attractive. 
They are books that people like to handle just because they are new. 

Another method which we have is the bulletin board on which we post each 
month the entire list of every new book that we get so that anybody who is inter- 
ested in a particular subject can see instantly what we have gotten in the last month. 
T might say in connection with that that we not only have our regular members in 
the Institute but we allow people to join on the installment plan, and they have the 
use of the Institute but no voice or vote in any meeting until they are paid up. All 
together, quite a considerable number—perhaps 3,000—have the use of the library. 

Finally, in Chicago, we have what is called the Chicago Daily Law Bulletin. 
That is a bulletin that is delivered at every office about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
‘and gives the entire call for all of the courts, except the municipal courts, at that 
hour of five o’clock. So you do not have to go to court to get it. On the front 
page of this bulletin there is a large space for news, and in that, every month they 
are good enough to take the list of such books we think are worth while and call 
them to the attention of the entire bar of Chicago, about nine or ten thousand 
lawyers. 

I have mentioned our three ways of getting to our patrons information as to the 
new books. We have not arrived at that exalted state where we can have a publica- 
tion of our own, but the Chicago Daily Law Bulletin is read by most of the lawvers. 
They get that list every month of the more important books that come in the 
Chicago Law Institute, and T think many of them are surprised to know that the 
hook publishing business is coming back again. They are surprised to know that 
there are so many good books. 

The other day we received a copy of Lindey, Separation Agreements. 1 knew 
instantly that the book would be in demand, because six assistants said so. We got 
two copies, and it was not more than thirty-six hours before both were out. They 
said, “Mr. Johnston, what will we do?” T said, “Go get some more.” So we 
bought two more copies. Three are let out on receipt and the fourth is marked 
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“not to be withdrawn.’ We hope in that way, with the four volumes, to satisfy 
the demand of everyone connected with our Institute. 


CHAIRMAN LatuHrop: I think that must be very fine publicity, Mr. Johnston. 
I feel that your members are very fortunate to have that service rendered to them. 

Mrs. Mills is here this afternoon. I do not think she expected to be called 
upon, but Mrs. Mills represents a library that has not heretofore been mentioned 
during our talk; that is the law library of a business firm. Mrs. Mills, do you 
advertise your library to your members? 


Mrs. Lotus Mitcuett Mitts (Sullivan & Cromwell, New York City): 
Occasionally we get out an office bulletin. That is, the office gets out the bulletin, 
and when an office bulletin is published we put a list of the new books in the 
bulletin and also a list of the memoranda of law that have been written and have 
been filed in the library since the last bulletin. Of course, you people do not have 
memoranda of law but they are very important to us. The bulletins give everybody 
in the office an idea of what they can find in the library. 


CHAIRMAN Laturop: Mr. Bixler said the word “publicity” was often 
thought of as a naughty word. You have seen from our discussion that while we 
all think of publicity as something static, it really is not. It is something flowing 
out all the time. We, all of us, use publicity in one form or another. I only wish 
we had time to go on with it further, but I think we must proceed to the subject 
of “Classification.” 


Mr. JonNston: May I ask one question? We have quite a number of 
valuable books, valuable because they are old. Can anybody tell me how to 
display them and still not have them lifted ? 


CHAIRMAN LatHrop: Have you visited the J. Pierpont Morgan Library? 
They have the most valuable books displayed in glass cases, and the books are 
held open with cellophane strips that are fastened to the bottom part of the case 
with thumbtacks. It seems such a beautiful way of holding the book open. But 
the books were in glass cases. I think valuable books surely should be protected 
in some fashion. 

There are three systems of classification which are in use in American 
libraries today. They are, first, in point of time and popularity, the Dewey 
Decimal system. Authored by Dr. Melvil Dewey while a student at Amherst 
College, the first edition of the Classification was published in 1876. It contained 
72 pages and was an edition of 1,000 copies. The twelfth edition, 1927, contained 
1243 pages, and was an edition of 40,000 copies. The A. L. A. Book List in 
1926 estimated it to be in use in 14,000 libraries. 

The second, in point of time, was the Cutter Expansive Classification, the 
result of the arrangement of the 170,000 volumes of the Boston Athenaeum, of 
which institution Mr. Cutter was the librarian. This was published in 1891. 

The third plan used in general libraries is that of the Library of Congress, 
combining many features of other systems, such as the Cutter, Dewey, Brunet, 
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and Brussels classifications. It is not yet complete, nor has it been published. 
I believe I am speaking of the General Library of Congress. I am very vague 
in my knowledge of the classification used in the Law Library of Congress, but 
I hope that before the afternoon is over we shall have some elucidation of that 
subject. 

Law libraries have not been neglected by the proponents of classification. 
Reference to the files of the Law Lisprary JOURNAL, through its indexes, reveals 
a number of serious articles explaining more than one system recommended to be 
followed. Dr. Wire, Mr. Kuhlman, Professor Hicks, Mrs. Tomlinson, and last, 
but by all measurement, not the least, Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, who outlined his 
system very carefully in volume 22, L. Lis. J., pages 30-41.! 

Mr. Dabagh has very kindly consented to prepare and present a paper for 
this Institute entitled “Classification for Law Libraries.” 

I believe he tells me since I have come that it is not so much a paper as a talk 
on classification. May I present Mr. Dabagh. (Applause.) 


Mr. Tuomas S. Dapacu (University of California Law Library, Berkeley, 
California): Our Chairman explained this morning that the idea of the Institute 
on Law Library Administration was to provide something like a forum for dis- 
cussion rather than a place where papers would be read, and perhaps I took that 
suggestion a little too seriously in preparing for this occasion. I did not write a 
paper, but, as the Chairman indicated, I merely jotted down some notes from 
which I planned to talk. For that reason I ask the privilege to revise these remarks 


before they are published.* 


ELEMENTARY CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING 
CLASSIFICATION FOR LAW LIBRARIES 


Tuomas S. DABAGH 


Law Librarian, University of California 


Permit me first to state that I am frankly an advocate of law library classifica- 
tion. It seems to me that classification of things is a fundamental process of living, 
and libraries are not exempt, not even law libraries. So I think we law librarians 
should know all about library classification. Accordingly, this talk is an attempt 
to present some elementary considerations regarding law library classification, to 
secure, if possible, a common ground or foundation for future discussion. 

For practically all of the ideas in this talk, I must acknowledge my debt to 
three great authorities on the subject, whose books I have consulted: Sayers, of 
the Croydon Public Libraries, England; Bliss, of the College of the City of New 
York; and Richardson, of Princeton University. There are others whose ideas 
I have purloined also, so that this talk is really more a review of the subject than 
a contribution to knowledge. 

1 Dabagh, The Mnemonic Classification for Law Libraries. Recently published separately 


with changes, examples, and index. University of California Press. 
2 The talk as here printed has been revised. 
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In order to avoid our making a too-specialized application of the principles 
which we are about to discuss, I suggest that we do not visualize their application 
to our own library, nor to any law library, but instead have in mind a public 
library of medium size. I am sure that all of us have had sufficient experience 
in such a library to see how the principles would apply to that library, and then 
we shall be in a better position to consider their application to a law library. But 
first let us keep firmly in mind the general library. 

Richardson has characterized library classification as the highest art of the 
librarian, and Sayers thinks it is the foundation of all successful modern library 
work. I personally feel that the subject of the first paper this morning is perhaps 
a little more important. Book selection on a limited budget seems to me to be a 
higher art than classification! But we should realize that library classification is 
at least next in importance. 

Now what do we mean when we speak of library classification? Primarily 
we have in mind the relative position of the books on the shelves. The determina- 
tion of this relative position involves the process of (1) grouping together the 
books wh:ch more or less duplicate or supplement one another, and so might be 
used together or in the alternative to the same end, and (2) arranging next or 
near to each other the resulting groups which are most likely to be used at the 
same time, or which will present the most expected sequences. 

Of course, this process cannot operate to secure perfect classification on 
the shelves. It can achieve only so much as is practicable. For example, books 
are off the shelves from time to time, and almost every library has special collec- 
tions in which certain books are segregated from the main body of material. The 
difficulties of allocating some books to classes alone necessarily make any shelf 
classification incomplete and imperfect, apart from any defects of its own. But 
that is not to say that shelf classification is undesirable. After all, because a 
thing is not perfect it does not follow that it should not be enjoyed or used to 
the best possible advantage, and if shelf classification, though imperfect, serves 
useful purposes, it would seem that it should be employed by the librarian who 
is interested in giving the best possible service to the users of his library. 

What, then, are the purposes of shelf classification ? 

But before we go into that, I would like to stop to ask if there are any 
questions. I do not want to proceed unless we are all agreed on our fundamentals 
as we go along. 

Mr. FrepericK C. Hicks (Yale Law School Library, New Haven, Conn.) : 
You ask me to agree. I then have a question which I would like made clear. 
You say that the arrangement of the groups with respect to each other is 
fundamental in classification ? 


Mr. Dasacu: I feel so. I think you have in mind the larger groups while 
I have in mind all the groups—not only the main classes, but all of the details all 
the way down. Perhaps that will come out more clearly as we progress. 

The primary purpose of shelf classification, of course, is indicated in what 
was said in relation to the grouping and arranging process, and is really to 
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facilitate the use or examination of the books on the shelves, by bringing together 
related and segregating unrelated materials. This is useful group by group, and 
to find details in any group, and also to permit the user at the shelves to extend 
his search to neighboring or to generalia groups when the specific group in which 
he is interested proves disappointing. 

Moreover, this grouping and arranging of groups is useful to permit the 
individual who is interested in a larger group, or a series of related groups, to 
conduct his search in the larger field or subject. Permit me to quote from an 
article of my own on statutory classification on this point: 


“The significance and value of logical arrangement may also be illustrated by 
comparing the statutory picture [or, in this case, the library shelf picture] to 
a landscape painting. Each detail could be separately depicted, and would have 
significance and value as so depicted, but the meaning is enhanced by the group- 
ing. Those who are not interested in the whole picture are free to concentrate 
their attention on such details as may interest them, while those who desire more 
than certain details may examine a section or the whole of the canvas as a unit, 
which they could not do if there had been no grouping. Obviously, the larger 
and more comprehensive the grouping the more satisfactory will be the results 
from this point of view.” * 

It is worth observing, too, that this bringing together of related groups and 
the segregation of unrelated materials encourages and makes more efficient the 
use of related materials. In other words, if the material on a related subject is 
not in close proximity, it is difficult to examine it in connection with or in rela- 
tion to the subject of immediate interest, while if the materials are near each 
other, the examination of related groups is made easy. 

Furthermore, this grouping and arranging makes little known and unknown 
material useful by calling it to the attention of the user at the shelves. Of course, 
the catalog is a good source to go to for information of this kind, but the fact 
is that relatively few use it, and besides the catalog is rather bare of information 
of some types. It cannot show all the details, so that often more can be learned 
by examining the books on the shelves than by examining the cards in the catalog. 
Also, use of the catalog is much less convenient than direct examination of the 
books. 

Finally, this grouping and arranging together gives the beginner a con- 
venient review of most of the available materials in the library on a subject (for 
example, Money and Banking, Psychoanalysis, Taxation, Radio), and after all, 
every user, every research worker and even every librarian is at first a beginner 
in any subject to which he turns his attention! Shelf classification will give him 
the quick picture which he needs, as nothing else will. 

There are also incidental purposes and values in shelf classification in a 
library. In the first place, an arrangement of this kind reduces the need to rely 
on memory or on catalogs. It aids in the location of material when memory and 


3 Dabagh, Statutory Classification (1934), A. B. A. J. 20:789 at 790. 
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catalogs fail, which is not unusual! As already pointed out, the catalog cannot 
show all the details, and we all know how “tricky” the memory is. By furnishing 
another tool which can be used to get at the material, a shelf classification makes 
it unnecessary to rely entirely on memory or on catalogs. 

Secondly, a shelf classification increases efficiency of service in the long 
run by making it unnecessary to bring together a special collection of like materials 
for each recurring request. By this is meant that if there are no groups or if 
there is no arrangement of the groups, there will more or less frequently be 
requests for what would have been these groups, or what would have been in 
a series of arranged groups, and then it will be necessary to bring the material 
together each time in order to serve the user. But if the books are already 
grouped together on a shelf or two, it is not necessary to go all over the library 
to find the books each time there is a request for them, and so efficiency of service 
is materially increased. 


Another incidental value of classification on the shelves is that it helps to 
maintain a balanced collection. Mr. Morse suggested in his paper this morning 
that selection depends somewhat on the material already in the library. The 
policy in any library is to have a balanced collection, that is, not to have any weak 
subjects, and not to emphasize subjects that are already too strong for the users 
of the particular library. Shelf classification helps in securing a correct balance, 
by making it possible for the librarian in a general library to see by looking at 
the books on the shelves that there are too many on religion (or on some other 
subject) and that he should cease buying extensively in that subject, or even 
perhaps get rid of some of the materials that are of no value to his users. On the 
other hand he may find, by looking at the section of books on philosophy, that 
the standard works are too few and that more should be purchased. 


Of course, it is possible to observe the strength of the collection on the 
various subjects in the catalog, but here again the catalog often does not tell 
as much as the shelves do, and it is not so “‘self-assertive.’”” Consequently, the 
physical books themselves may give a more satisfactory inventory of true strength 
or weakness than do the catalog entries. 


Then again, this type of arrangement in a library permits quick compilation 
of information or of special lists of references, particularly of details of subjects. 
It is often necessary to learn something about a minor detail, a thing about which 
books are not written, and so we must go to the shelves and find the books on 
the larger subject, say on state government, and get from them the material on 
the particular detail, such as, how the legislature votes in the different states. 
If the books on state government are scattered throughout the collection, one 
next to a book on religion, another next to a book on geology, it would be 
necessary to hunt in the catalog for likely titles, and then to go all around the 
library to find the books; whereas, if the books are classified, one would find 
on two or three shelves the books on state government, and next, the books on 
the details of state government, including the books on the legislature. Starting 
with the books on the legislature, and having secured whatever information one 
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could from them, one could take a step over to another section, or reach up to 
a higher shelf, and get the books on state government generally, and secure from 
them the information which they contain on this subject. So, in a relatively 
short time, one would have a useful compilation of material or of references on 
the subject. 

Yet another incidental value of a grouping of this kind is to make the collec- 
tion more comprehensible to users, and so secure more intelligent use of the 
library. An individual going into a general library, and finding a book on 
mathematics between a book on music and one on philology, would be confused. 
It would be a chaotic situation so far as he was concerned. But if he finds the 
books grouped by subject, then the whole thing is clear to him. He can exercise a 
more intelligent choice as to what in the library is of interest to him. 


Richardson summarizes all this by saying: “The books are collected for 
use; they are administered for use; . . . and it is use which is the motive of 
classification.” 

Before we finish this part of the subject, it should be said that no classifica- 
tion can satisfy all desires for convenient groupings. But the point is that 
if the classification has been made properly, it will satisfy most of the demands 
made upon it, and those who are disappointed have no right to complain, because, 
after all, they are no worse off than if there were no classification. If the classifica- 
tion serves most of those who are interested, it is justified. 


That completes what I have to say on the purposes of classification, unless 
someone wishes to challenge any remarks that I have made. 


Miss Frances D. Lyon (New York State Library, Albany, N. Y.): In the 
State Library in Albany where the scheme of the Dewey Decimal system is 
worked out, we do not think it is feasible at all to classify law books. No lawyer 
could possibly find books in any library that way. You asked for a challenge and 
this is the challenge. 


Mr. Dasacu: I make this suggestion, that you wait until we get to the 
application of these principles to law books. I would ask you to confine your 
remarks to general libraries, and not discuss law libraries as yet. 


Miss Lyon: I do not see why we should be interested in a discussion of 
general libraries when we are law librarians. 


Mr. DasaGH: These are general principles, and I think it behooves us all 
to know what they are, so that we can apply them to our own libraries. Now, it 
may be that law ‘libraries, having different patrons than general libraries, must 
have different types of classification, or it may be they do not need classification 
at all. But we are not ready to discuss that yet. Let’s first get the fundamentals 
out of the way, and then we will get at their application to law libraries. 


To continue then, we will proceed to discuss the mechanics of shelf classifica- 


tion. 
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The first thing in constructing a shelf classification, obviously, is to select 
the basic groups, which, it will be remembered, bring together the books which 
more or less duplicate or supplement one another and which might be used 
together or in the alternative to the same end. The smallest practical groups are 
to be preferred. If the groups are too small, use of the books is hampered by 
requiring constant recomprehension of the scope of each group by the user. 
Think now of a collection of books on economics or political science. If the 
subclassification groups are too small, the person using these books on the 
shelves will be puzzled if he finds a book on a particular detail, and then another 
book on some phase of that detail, and a third book on a slightly different phase 
of that detail, each separated from the others either by some physical barrier or 
by the use of a different class number. The mind is compelled to find the distinc- 
tions, and is puzzled as to why those books could not be in one group, instead 
of being separated in this minute way and giving so much dignity to inconse- 
quential distinctions. 

If, on the other hand, the groups are too large, part of the value of classifica- 
ition is lost, and the result is unmanageable groups, with too many diverse items 
in one class for convenient use of the books on the shelves. 


The fundamental idea, of course, is to find the groups which will satisfy the 
greatest possible number of users. For that reason it is sometimes wise to retain 
an established grouping if it is reasonably useful, even though another grouping 
might be theoretically more sound. 


It is apparent that the larger the collection of books the more close, or the 
more minute, the classification may well be. It probably is a good rule, just as 
a rough rule of course, to expect that the groups will have from five to twenty-five 
items ; if there are less than five in a group the classification is probably too close, 
and if there are more than twenty-five the group is probably too large. Such a 
general rule is necessarily subject to variation, depending on the type of material 
and the use made of it. 

Of course, there are bound to be complexities in the groupings sometimes. 
The classes will not always be clear cut. There will be conflicts and overlapping. 
There will also be groups which cut right across the main system. That type of 
grouping in constructing a classification has to be avoided if allocation problems 
are to be kept to a minimum and if use of the books on the shelves is to be 
facilitated as much as possible, but it cannot be avoided entirely. Sometimes 
there are very useful groups that conflict or overlap or cut across, and it is 
necessary to yield and make provision for such errant classes. 

The characteristics by which books in general libraries may be grouped or 
classified include such things as their subject matter, the materials of which they 
are made, the colors of their bindings, their methods of presentation, the functions 
they perform, their age, their value, their size, the form in which they are 
published or the form of material they contain, the amount of use made of them, 
the interests they serve, by whom they were owned, by whom they are published, 
by whom they are written, the language in which they are printed, the country 
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of origin. In other words, there are as many characteristics as there are purposes 
for which the books may be used or collected. This cannot be over-emphasized. 
A grouping may be according to any characteristic of books or their contents which 
is useful for any particular purpose, and such characteristics are not confined to 
subject matter. 


Having selected the groups, the problem becomes that of arranging them. 
There are two methods of arrangement. One is what might be called hierarchical 
sequence, which proceeds from a subject to a subdivision, then to a subdivision 
of the subdivision, etc. The other is correlative sequence, which is concerned 
with the arrangement of groups of equal dignity. Hierarchical sequence is like 
scientific classification from genus to specie, but it is not necessarily on the same 
basis, as will appear from what follows. 


Arrangement, whether hierarchical or correlative, may be either logical (and 
by that is meant reasonable, or the sort of thing one would expect in a scheme), 
or merely customary. Logical arrangement includes several types of sequence, 
the most common in library classification being from the general to the special, 
by which, for example, books relating to a subject in general are made to precede 
those which relate to limited or specific phases of the subject. Dichotomous 
classification is one form of this type of sequence. But all books are not so 
classifiable, and other “logical” sequences are available. That from the earliest 
to the most recent is frequently used, both to secure evolutionary and merely 
chronological sequences, and others which may be utilized include sequences from 
the most valuable to the least valuable, from the simple to the complex, from the 
most familiar to the least familiar, from the largest to the smallest. The custom- 
ary sequences which are best known are the alphabetical and the numerical. 


Now, in any library classification a most important factor is unity, and here 
again we can profitably quote Richardson. He says, “Classes are sure to over- 
step on another’s boundaries and get out of perspective unless a final unity is 
constantly held in view. The real problem is one of unity, for the rough groups 
which everyone can pick at a glance only adjust themselves within their own 
boundaries and to one another in their adjustment to the whole.” 


Other important factors that must be kept in mind in constructing any 
library classification are completeness, adaptability, and expansiveness. There 
must be a place for every book in the collection. But since it is not always 
possible to anticipate new developments, a certain amount of adaptation must 
be expected, and room for insertions should be available. 


Still another important factor in proper library classification is reasonable 
consistency in the character and dignity of the groups or classes in each series in 
the hierarchy. To have a main class of one type, or of major interest, and another 
main class of another type, or of minor interest, is wrong, because it is con- 
fusing to users and results in administrative annoyance as well. Also, incon- 
sistency in character of classes may be so serious as to disturb the unity of the 
classification. 
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Finally, any library classification must have an index in order to take care 
of the alternative terms and the cross topics, and also to guide the user in 
locating the obscure subjects which it is difficult for the mind to place in the 
proper class directly and certainly. 

Naturally the question arises in connection with library classification as to 
whether or not a classification of knowledge might not be applied, and many 
of the writers on the subject, particularly Bliss and Sayers, insist that a classifica- 
tion of knowledge is the foundation of any library classification. I prefer to take 
issue with that point of view. I think the classifications of knowledge are 
suggestive, but seldom more than that. One reason is something that these 
gentlemen themselves point out, which is that library classification is not ex- 
clusively subject classification, and that to make a classification of knowledge 
serve as a library classification, it is necessary to add various classes and sub- 
classes to it. If the old structure must have balconies and buttresses added to all 
parts of it to make it usable, the wiser course would seem to be to build anew 
if architectural unity is of any consequence. 

Moreover, concepts are far more adjustable than books, and can be manipu- 
lated variously, so it is not unlikely that a knowledge classification in which 
ideas or subjects fit well, may be unable entirely or in some of its parts to 
accomodate books. Classes suitable for ideas and concepts may cut across or 
miss entirely useful or needed library groupings. Often, too, classification of 
knowledge is far too detailed for library use, and also is likely to include topics 
which will never have any books written on them. Classes which are not needed 
are a hindrance. 

Then again, certain subjects with very small bodies of literature may rightly 
be given prominent places in a classification of knowledge, but in a library 
classification such subjects should be given relatively subordinate positions, more 
suited to the literary rather than the conceptual dignity of each subject. Similarly, 
some subjects with large bodies of literature may properly have positions in a 
knowledge classification too subordinate for satisfactory library use. 

In short, the purposes are different—in one case the interest is in the relations 
of things or concepts, in the other it is in the convenience of users of the books— 
so only coincidental agreement should be expected. 

Now, any classification for library purposes must have a notation system in 
order to make it fully useful. Classification notations, as you all know, are 
symbols which identify the classes and show their sequences. The typical argu- 
mentation outline utilizes notations, with the main divisions labelled A, B, and 
so forth, and their subdivisions 1, 2, 3, with further divisions as a, b, c, etc. But 
for library purposes a much more automatic device is needed to show these 
sequences, something that is more easily followed and that will work a little 
better as labels on books. 

It should be observed that notations are added to the classification. In other 
words, they are not a part of a classification as such, but they must fit it, and 
they are needed to implement it for certain library uses. Their purposes are (a) 
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to provide a brief means of referring to a particular group or class, and (b) to 
fix the relative location of each group in the complete scheme of arrangement for 
the entire collection, and so to help in finding books and returning them to the 
shelves, and in keeping the books in order on the shelves. 

In other days, before the notation was applied to classes, a typical system of 
notation was to number the sections or cases in the library, and then to number 
each shelf, and each book. Thus the fourth book on the third shelf in the first 
tier would be 1, 3, 4. But of course such a system is not suitable for a growing 
library, where it is necessary to move things along and make room for newly 
acquired books in all parts of the collection from time to time. 

Another possible device for fixing the relative location of books would. be 
to file all the books on the shelves in the order of accession. It would be a simple 
matter to put book | right at the beginning, and the last received volume at the 
end, of the collection. But, of course, that is entirely inconsistent with any 
subject or other class grouping, unless a separate accession number series is 
used for each group, which would be most impracticable. 

Then, too, book numbers, or symbols which would identify a particular book, 
could be used. The Cutter-Sanborn number is the best known. It consists of 
the initial letter of the author’s surname and certain numbers after it intended to 
make that name arrange itself alphabetically with other names on the shelves. The 
result would be one big group with merely Cutter-Sanborn numbers, or book 
numbers. But that again is contrary to any idea of classification. 

So we come to the class number system, whereby each class or group is given 
a symbol of its own. This is the modern library classification notation system, 
and it has proven itself by years of useful service in libraries of all types to be an 
entirely practicable and efficient tool. 

In practice, of course, most public libraries use a combination of the class 
number and book number as a notation, so that the books will arrange auto- 
matically under each class, and have an exact, mechanically fixed relative place 
on the shelves. For an extensive discussion of the subject of book numbers, I 
refer you to a booklet by Bertha R. Barden, and for two suggested substitutes I 
refer you to the Foreword in my own Mnemonic Classification for Law Libraries. 

The essential characteristics of library notations are brevity, simplicity and 
expansibility. Also, mnemonics, or the characteristic of the significance of the 
notation being easy to understand and to remember, is of special importance in 
any library in which users have access to the shelves. 

Brevity is important to permit adequate reference in a short note, particularly 
for administrative efficiency. Also, the briefer the notation, the easier it is for the 
mind to grasp it correctly. Bliss suggests that there is an “economic limit” of 
eight factors to the length of the notation. In other words, if there are more 
than eight characters to a notation, it is too long. Of these eight, he would 
assign four to the class number and four to the book number. 

Simplicity in notation means the obviousness of its mechanics, especially in 
regard to sequences. That A3a follows A2c is not particularly obvious, but that 
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634 follows 633, is. This is not to say that the latter system is better for all pur- 
poses, but merely to illustrate what is meant by simplicity in notation. 

There are different types of notations. Arabic or other numerals may be 
used, or letters of the alphabet, or any other type of symbol—squares, circles, 





dashes 
concerned, may be employed. Also, notations may be applied to the classi- 
fication in a merely arbitrary, continuous sequence, without any relation to the 
classification as a scheme; or they may be coded to indicate the degrees of 
classification, or dignity of the different classes in the scheme. 


anything the sequence of which would be understood by everybody 


Bliss claims that letters are as easily grasped as numbers in short notations, 
and more easily than numbers in combinations over three, because, he says, the 
mind has been trained to grasp numbers in combinations of three, so when con- 
fronted with a number with four figures in it, the mind is confused. He also 
emphasizes the fact that letters give a larger base than do numbers for a coded 
system. There are only ten basic numbers, zero to nine, whereas the alphabet 
has a base of twenty-six. This means that a much longer series of collateral 
sequences may be taken care of by one factor in the notation, if the alphabet is 
used. Furthermore, if the letters are truly mnemonic, in the sense that they 
can be easily understood and remembered because of some direct relationship to 
the class for which they are the symbol, the economic limit that Bliss speaks of 
may be stretched a bit, I feel, and a notation of more than eight factors is feasible, 
because the combination is more easily recognized than an ordinary shorter 
notation. 

Notations are of secondary importance. ‘The classification should never be 
sacrificed to secure brevity of notation, nor for the mnemonics of the notation; 
nor should the classification be forced into any arbitrary mould created by the 
notation, which is a danger in any decimal classification on account of the limita- 
tion of collateral classes to ten, if the notation is consistently coded. 


Sayers points out that “a good notation cannot make a bad classification 
good, but a bad notation may destroy a large part of the usefulness of a good one.” 
That, of course, is fundamental, and is well worth keeping in mind when selecting 
a classification or a notation system. 

The relationship of shelf classification to the card catalog is a matter of 
considerable interest. If a classed catalog or shelf list is used, it will have the 
same groupings and notations as does the shelf classification, but the cards for all 
the books in any class will always remain together in the catalog regardless of 
where the books themselves may be, and cross reference and analytical entries 
will also supplement the shelf classification and serve to aid the user in exhausting 
the resources of the library. If a dictionary catalog is used, the shelf classifica- 
tion will often supplement the entries under the subject headings, and it will 
supply the useful systematic organization which is lacking in the catalog. If a 
semi-classed catalog, using large subject headings filed alphabetically, and a more 
or less logical subheading system with each heading (developed at the Columbia 
University Law School Library in perhaps greater detail than at any other 
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library) is used, the shelf classification will still serve as a supplement and supply 
a better organized presentation of the material. 

Of course any library classification is subject to adjustment so far as 
sequence on the shelves is concerned, because the available spaces in libraries are 
seldom adequate to take the classification as one grand unit. Besides, in any 
library convenience of access to certain classes will dictate modifications. For 
example, the public library that serves high school students may want the history 
books close to the loan desk for convenience of administration. So exact sequence 
on the shelves cannot always be achieved. 

Whenever it is necessary to do violence to classification sequences, some of 
the values of the classification are sacrificed, but that may be justified in those 
situations, to secure other, more important values. Wherever the order can be 
maintained, so much is gained. Where it cannot be maintained there is at least 
no greater harm done than if there were no classification. Exceptions may be 
confusing, but they are certainly less confusing than no rule at all. 

Our Chairman has already mentioned the existence of the Dewey, the 
Library of Congress, and the Cutter Expansive classifications, for general libraries. 
There is also an interesting general classification by Bliss, and a rather important 
English classification known as the Subject Classification, devised by J. D. Brown. 
Information on these and other classifications will be found in Sayers’ and 
Bliss’ books. 

Now we are ready to attempt to apply all this to law libraries, and can 
visualize our own libraries in considering whether or not classification of the 
books on the shelves is desirable. 

This subject is not a new one to this Association. It was discussed at the 
first reported annual meeting, and it has been discussed often since, in regard 
to certain phases and applications. The second annual meeting was the first one 
reported, and a very good discussion on classification of treatises was had there. 
Later I will mention some of the points made then. 

Before proceeding any further, however, I want to point out (and now I 
trust you will see why all this general preliminary discussion was important) 
that every law library in this country today has in large part a shelf classification, 
so that our problem is really not classification versus no classification, but what 
to do about the classification. 

The classification which is in use in every law library in this country, reduced 
to its elements, consists of form and country groupings, which are arranged 
alphabetically, and, within some of the groups, chronologically. Those four 
things—form and country groupings and arrangement alphabetically and chron- 
ologically—are characteristic elements of any library classification, and any library 
which uses them is using a true shelf classification, to that extent at least. 


Mr. Laurie H. Rices (Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, 
Md.): Why leave out subject classification ? 

Mr. DasacH: Because that is not typical of the average law library. 

Mr. Riccs: But there are law libraries using subject classification. 
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Mr. Dasacu: You just anticipated me. I have in my notes this statement: 
“Subject classification is rare.” I believe that is relatively true. But before 
discussing that, I would like to have a show of hands to see how many of us here 
use subject classification in whole or in part in our law libraries. Just raise your 
hands. 

| About one-third of the members present raised their hands. ] 


Mr. DasacH: Now, when we speak of subject classification in a law 
library we really mean largely the subgrouping of treatises according to subject 
matter, or some other useful characteristic. “Subject” is to be interpreted broadly 
to cover all types of treatise grouping. Reports, statutes, and periodicals are 
only slightly involved, as they have relatively few items that would wisely go into a 
subject or other treatise class; most of them serve a more useful purpose in their 
own form classes. 

Fundamentally, then, the real question that we are discussing today, or that 
we have ever discussed in this Association since its inception, has not been 
whether or not there should be classification in the law library, which there has 
been all along, but whether or not there should be subclassification of treatises in 
the law library, instead of alphabetical arrangement by author, and whether or 
not a notation system, which is such an important adjunct to shelf classification in 
general libraries, should be applied to the law collection, in whole or in part. 

First let us discuss notation systems. It is likely that no librarian misses 
having a notation system unless he has already used one extensively. But once 
he has, he probably would never think of getting along without one in any but 
a very small library. The purposes of notation systems were explained earlier in 
this talk, but their uses and values can be fully appreciated only in actual use. 
This last observation applies not only to law treatises, but also to reports, and 
with really double force to books of statutes, because of their complexity. 

It seems unnecessary to repeat here the purposes of a notation system in 
order to show their pertinence to law library service. Without notations to guide 
one automatically to the location of a book, reliance must be had on crude guides 
to aid the memory, or on memory alone. That this is generally unsatisfactory 
seems obvious. 

There is a tendency in law libraries which have some form or other of shelf 
classification, to use abbreviations instead of true notations to designate the classes. 
For example, there is a temptation to use “Bib” for bibliography, and “Biog” for 
biography, and so on. Now abbreviations are completely mnemonic designations, 
but they are not true notations as that term is used in library practice. They 
are not an integral part of a mechanical system or scheme of symbols for marking 
books for library purposes. The fundamental trouble with them is that they 
sacrifice the classification or the automatic sequence, as the case may be, for what 
are doubtful mnemonic values. After all, if we look at this realistically, we should 
realize that pages or shelvers, librarians, and people who constantly use our 
libraries, do not need abbreviations to help them remember or recognize the 
major classes. Such users soon memorize any reasonable symbol, so it is not 
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necessary to put “Bib” for bibliography. “B” is enough, or “Z,” or any other 
symbol which the notation scheme may assign to the class. So far as these persons 
are concerned, mnemonics may well be sacrificed for true notation if necessary. 
And it seems that other users would be hampered in locating and using books by 
having abbreviations instead of true notations for the classes, because as already 
pointed out the abbreviation system sacrifices either the classification or the auto- 
matic sequence, and either is a serious loss to the casual user. 

Of course, such a use of abbreviations though objectionable is not an im- 
possible device when there are only a few groups. If there are but ten, or even 
twenty groups in the library, the abbreviations are usable because they can all be 
shown on a small sheet of paper, and people can look at them conveniently and 
by studying them get a fair understanding of what groups there are. But if 
applied to a true classification, with adequate subdivisions, the abbreviation system 
would immediately break down, and if forced on the collection, would be a 
tremendous halter to library efficiency, instead of being an aid. Too much 
mnemonics may ruin the classification, or make the notations inefficient. 

There is also a temptation to use location symbols in lieu of class notations. 
For example, we may have all our state reports in the reading room, and instead 
of having a notation which means “state reports,” we may have a notation which 
means “reading room.’ That may be practicable so far as finding the books is 
concerned, but it is in violation of the principles of class notation, and leads to 
trouble in the long run. As the collection expands, or a move is made into a new 
building, and the reading room is not large enough to hold all the reports, it 
might be necessary to put the state reports in the stacks and rely on the National 
Reporter System on the reading room shelves. The “R. R.” designation would 
no longer be a proper one for state reports. 

Mr. Hicks: May I point out that “R. R.” is not a class symbol at all. 

Mr. DasaGH: No, it is a location symbol, and that only. Instead of using 
location symbols for class symbols, the two should be joined, with the location 
symbol put in front of or after the class symbol of the particular items which are 
to be shelved in a special place; or the special location may be shown in some 
other way, leaving the class notation undisturbed. Public libraries have reading 
room books and children’s room books, but they do not abandon their classifica- 
tion symbols in favor of location symbols for these items. Rather, they use an 
asterisk or some other symbol, in conjunction with the class number, to show the 
room location of those particular books. Normally, of course, no special location 
symbol is needed because the class symbol will adequately show the location. 

Mr. Hicxs: I am sorry to interrupt, but I would like to point out that there 
is no reason why the “R. R.” should not be added to the regular notation. 

Mr. Dasacu: That is what I meant to suggest. 

Mr. Hicks: I know of two libraries where that is the only way in which it 
is used. 

Mr. Frep E. Rossroox (Appellate Division Law Library, Fourth Dept., 
Rochester, N. Y.): With a separate notation for location. 
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Mr. DasacGH: That is probably the more practical way of doing it, so that 
it will not be necessary to write a new class label when the book is shifted from 
one location to another. 


In short, it seems clear that law libraries should use general library techniques 
in developing their notations, and not rely on apparent short cuts. 


We have already seen by a show of hands that quite a number of us have 
subject classifications of treatises, at least for part of the collection. As already 
pointed out “subject classification” is to be interpreted to include other kinds of 
treatise grouping, as well as grouping by subject matter. 

At the second annual meeting of this Association, this matter was discussed 
at length and I would like to read to you quickly the points that Luther E. Hewitt 
made objecting to a subject classification of treatises. He said—I am not quoting 
him but paraphrasing his remarks—First, that many books would belong in more 
than one class, and some subjects would cut across the classification or reappear 
in different parts of it. Second, a subject classification would require reference to 
a catalog to get the class numbers of many books, and so it would retard delivery. 
Third, the training of attendants would be difficult. Fourth, the catalog gives 
subjects lists better than any shelf arrangement could. And he could have added 
that no subject classification would satisfy everyone. 


On the other side, A. J. Small made these points in favor of subject classifica- 
tion.” First, subject classification is practicable, as proven by experience in other 
libraries, and also in the law libraries that have it. Second, subject classification 
in the law library is a time saver. Third, an orderly arrangement of books is 
necessary to the advancement of knowledge. Fourth, the fact that some books have 
more than one subject is no argument against subject classification ; that all books 
on a subject cannot be together is no reason why most of them should not be. 

To which I would like to add that in my opinion all the points which were 
made in this talk regarding the purposes and values of shelf classification generally, 
apply to law library classification. There is no need to repeat them here. They 
answer Mr. Hewitt’s points, and supplement Mr. Small’s. 

Of course the first point that Mr. Small made, that subject classification is 
practicable, depends entirely on the merits of the particular classification used. If 
it is a poor classification, it will create difficulties which will cause its abandon- 
ment. A reasonably good classification must be used to be practicable. 

Any decision that a law librarian might make regarding classification of 
treatises in his library must take into account how law treatises are used. That is 
a fundamental consideration, in view of the fact that the purpose of classification 
is to facilitate the use of books. 

The following points regarding the use made of treatises in a law library merit 
special attention in this connection. 

First, treatises on some subjects and of certain types are already generally 
segregated by law librarians, indicating that their use is primarily by classes. Some 


©... tm 7. 1:22 
5 id. at 16. 
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of the groupings that are frequently made are as follows: international law; 
criminology ; medical jurisprudence ; foreign law ; Roman law; biographies ; trials; 
constitutional law. 

Second, the’ books that we call miscellany, the odds and ends of the law, do 
not belong with the group of technical treatises or expositions of the law. They 
are aside and apart from the real body of our law books, and are seldom what 
a lawyer would call authority; nor are they guides to authority. Their use is 
not so much by citation or reputation as it is by subject or by some other grouping. 
Therefore, it seems that these books also should be classed by subject or other 
groupings and not be shelved alphabetically by author. 

How about the legal texts, the expositions of the law, themselves? Is it not 
true that some are currently used and constantly requested by the name of the 
author, but that the great majority of them on our shelves are seldom so called 
for? These latter are the books that are too old for active used in modern practice, 
and the ordinary, run-of-the-mill books that are put out from year to year in 
England and our own country. They are seldom cited, and are more or less 
forgotten, including those published within the year. The lawyer or the researcher 
is interested in them only as a group of books on a certain subject, and that is 
how he asks for them. So it seems that we should make a distinction in the 
shelving of those books that are actively used and are usually called for by author, 
and of those which are old editions or are more or less forgotten as individual 
items. The active texts should be kept at the loan desk, or on the shelves con- 
veniently accessible to the lawyer or researcher, and they should be arranged 
alphabetically by author (though for shelf list and other purposes they should be 
cataloged as part of the class to which they belong). The relatively inactive texts, 
on the other hand, should be arranged according to a subject classification, to 
facilitate their tse. 

Incidentally, since the active texts would constitute a comparatively small 
collection, of manageable proportions, it would not be difficult to gather together 
the books on any particular subject to serve the person who requests the books on 
that subject. However, if it is found in practice that books on a certain subject 
are rather frequently called for by subject instead of by author, their shelving as 
a subject group should be considered. 

It is suggested that a rule of balance of convenience in use should govern in 
deciding whether or not subject classification (in the broad sense) should be 
applied to any particular group of law material. The rule recommended is that 
if twenty-five per cent of the use is by subject, the books should be so arranged. 
The reason the balance is put at twenty-five per cent instead of fifty per cent is 
simply that the difficulty and delay in finding known or cited books in a classified 
collection is very small compared with the difficulty and delay in gathering books 
together on a subject from an unclassified collection. Moreover, it appears proper 
to give a margin of advantage to classification, to secure its other benefits. 

At this point it seems well to quote from an article by Mr. E. D. Adams, 
then of the Social Law Library, which appeared in volume 3 of the Law Liprary 
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JOURNAL, at page 36, in regard to the lawyer's use of treatises in a law library: 
“The impressions of the practicing lawyer about the literature of a given subject 
are tolerably vague; he has a hazy notion as to the book he wants, but he prefers 
to have it clarified by a sight together on the shelf before him of several books 
among which he might choose. Perhaps he has no notion at all as to particular 
books; all the more reason to give him a sight of some books on his general 
subject. Of course he can go directly to a subject card catalogue, if there is one, 
and find all that the library contains upon his subject, but usually he has not time 
enough, or, at all events, patience enough to turn over twenty, or fifty, or one 
hundred cards. And if he does do it, he learns much less, even when the cards 
contain all the data that the Library of Congress supplies, than a rapid inspection 
of the books would teach him. Their very bindings are eloquent. Of course he 
can only see at once part of the literature of his subject, because part will necessarily 
treat of other matters also, and be properly shelved elsewhere. But something he 
will see, and there is a good chance that it will be what he is looking for. If he 
does not find exactly what he wants, let him then turn to the subject catalogue 
to supplement the shelves.” 

We have now seen that reports, statutes, and periodicals are already classified 
in every law library, that certain groupings of treatises are already commonly 
made, that the miscellany should be completely classified, and finally that only a 
few currently active texts need be kept in alphabetical order by author. Assuming 
then that a decision has been made to use a systematic classification in the law 
library, including subgrouping of texts, the question is, what classification should 
be adopted ? 

We should be reminded here that “No arrangement will suit all parties con- 
cerned,” in the words of the late Dr. G. E. Wire, who contributed so largely to 
our profession, and who was an advocate of law library classification. The aim 
need not be to secure complete satisfaction, any more than it is in general library 
classification, but an attempt should be made to satisfy most users of the library, 
and the classification which will do that best is the one which should be chosen. 


There are several kinds of law classification. One might be called juris- 
prudential, and classifications of that type are comparable to the classifications of 
knowledge for general libraries. It would seem that all the objections mentioned 
in connection with the use of classifications of knowledge for the classification of 
general libraries apply also to the use of jurisprudential classifications for law 
libraries. Briefly, they are not suited to such a use because they are not made for it. 


Another type of classification that might be used is popular in a digest, that 
is, alphabetical arrangement of selected topics. That type has been defended by 


Holdsworth, as follows: 


“After all, the main object of any scheme of legal arrangement is to 
enable lawyers to find their law. Judged by this test, the alphabetical 
abridgment, as used and developed by English lawyers, is incomparably 
superior to any other method . . . [and] is free from three of the greatest 
weaknesses of a purely logical system—the neglect of the historic order 
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of development, the inaccessibility of the material without the key to the 
logical labyrinth, and the artificiality which results from the attempt to 
force multifarious human activities into a purely logical system.” ® 


Winfield, in response to this, suggests that a better method of presentation 
would be a connected exposition by various experts, including sufficient history 
of each topic, and with an alphabetical index. “Lawyers would still be able to 
find their law, and to find it with some appreciation of its unity and without being 
jerked by a philological accident from the first volume to the twentieth.” * 

It would seem that the alphabetical system of grouping is practicable only 
where a small body of material is involved. In the old days when abridgements 
were of a few volumes, the material was so small in bulk that the mind of the 
user could grasp the thing as a whole and could do all necessary connecting-up 
even if he did not have cross references to help him, and it was a relatively simple 
matter, as a practical thing, to turn from volume to volume, and refer back and 
forth. But when forty or seventy or eighty volumes are involved, serious diffi- 
culties appear. For discussions of these, see the article by Charles C. Lester in 20 
YALE Law JourNaAv 372,* and the one by Philip N. Johnston, in 28 Law Lisprary 
Journat 292.9 But we are not concerned with digests, but with books, and how 
much greater is the impracticability of the alphabetical arrangement of groups of 
books, when the collection stretches for hundreds of feet on the shelves. 

Briefly, the difficulties with alphabetical arrangement of groups of books are 
that (1) the location of groups depends merely on the choice of terms applied to 
them, (2) it is necessary to seek in more than one area for related materials, 
(3) the tendency is to segregate minor subjects because they appear to be clear-cut 
in scope, and so give them major positions when they deserve only minor positions, 
(4) the danger of overlapping is increased for the broader subjects, (5) the lack 
of unified system, and the large number of main classes, make the grouping hard 
to remember. All these factors, of course, are opposed to the fundamental prin- 
ciples and purposes of classification. Justice Holmes is said to have used the 
phrase “delusive exactness,” which seems to be particularly applicable to alphabetical 
arrangement of class groups on the shelves of a law library. 

A third type of law classification is that devised for use in law libraries, and 
this is the type which merits our special consideration. A review and criticism 
of the several available law library classifications would require more time than 
we can devote at present, but to complete this talk they should at least be named. 

First in interest is the classification of Otto Hartwig, for the Library of the 
University of Halle, which is the earliest published (1888) detailed law library 
classification. Dr. Wire’s scheme, which appeared in Cutter’s Expansive Classifica- 
tion, Seventh Scheme, has been in use in the Worcester County Law Library for 
many years, and perhaps has been adopted elsewhere. 


6 Holdsworth, Charles Viner and the Abridgments (1923), 39 L. Q. Rev. 17, at pp. 37 
and 39. 
7 Winfield, THe Curer Sources or EnGiisH Lecat History (1925), p. 251. 
8 Lester, The Subject Classification of Reported Cases (1911), 20 Yate L. J. 372. 
9 Johnston, Philip N., Auditing the Law Books: The Way to Relief from the Law Book 


Burden (1935), 28 L. Lis. J. 292. 
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Then there are the general classifications, such as Dewey, Bliss, and Rowell, 
which have law classes. The latter is in use at my own library, and my Mnemonic 
Classification for Law Libraries, which vou were kind enough to mention, Madam 
Chairman, is a development from 4 expansion of certain law classes of the 
Rowell Classification. 

Then Professor Schiller, of Columbia University, has an excellent subject 
grouping system for Roman and for German law, and other foreign law, which he 
is gradually working out, which is particularly useful to a large law library. For 
smaller libraries it is rather too detailed. I understand that the Library of Congress 
has recently developed a comparable classification for its Russian collection. 

Professor Hicks has pointed out in the Law Liprary JOURNAL '° the techniques 
he uses in the Yale Law School Library, and Miss Jack has told us, also in the 
Journal ™! about the Library of Congress system of arranging its law books under 
the different countries. You have all doubtless noticed the article on the Harvard 
Law Library scheme of classification for legislation, in volume 29 of the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL.’ Miss Cumming’s scheme along the lines of the Library of 
Congress Classification (that is, its classification as a whole, not its law groupings) 
will be found in 3 Liprary ASSOCIATION RECORD,N. s., 264. 

Many law libraries have schemes worked out and in use, which they have 
never published. Someday these should be reviewed along with the published 
schemes, so that law librarians in search of a classification may have the full 
benefit of the experience and thought of their colleagues in this field. 


Meanwhile, the main thing to be kept in mind is that classification is for a 
purpose, and any decision which is made regarding classification in any law 
library should be guided by the purpose sought to be served. (Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN LatTHRoP: I am sure we all appreciate the address which Mr. 
Dabagh has given us. I am sure we also appreciate the fact that Mr. Dabagh has 
approached this subject with logic and clarity. He has furnished the fundamental 
principles of classification, whether it might be for a law library or a general 
library, and I thoroughly agree with him that those fundamentals are really neces- 
sary if we are to discuss the subject properly. I only regret that we could not 
have had a whole session devoted to a subject. Mr. Johnston very truly said this 
morning that another year we might be able to put aside a longer period for one 
subject. After all, we learn by experience, and never having had an institute 
before, how could we know that each one of our subjects would be of such en- 
thralling interest that we would wish to devote a whole session to it? 


I can only say that we are extremely indebted to Mr. Dabagh for this very 
carefully worked out analysis. I think when it appears in print in the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL we shall all benefit by reading it. 


10 Hicks, Cataloguing and Classification in a Modern Law School Library (1932), 25 
L. Lip. J. 41. 

11 Jack, Law Library of Congress Classification Scheme (1929), 22 L. Lis. J. 106 and 123, 

12 Tomlinson, Marion T., The Numerical Classification Scheme of the Legislation Col- 
lection in the Harvard Law School Library (1936), 29 L. Lr. J. 71 
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I have a nice telegram from Mr. John T. Vance, of the Law Library of 
Congress, in which he says that he is very sorry he cannot be present at the 
meeting, but that Dr. Vladimir Gsovski, his assistant in charge of foreign law, has 
studied the subject of law classification and would be glad to tell us in a few words 
how foreign law books are classified in the Law Library of Congress. Foreign 
law perhaps does not enter into the composition of the smaller library, but every 
small collection may grow into a large collection, and with all the international 
matters that are coming to the fore, how do we know that within ten or fifteen 
years all our libraries will not be filled with foreign law! Dr. Gsovski! ( Applause. ) 

Dr. Gsovskt (Law Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.): We have 
just heard such a broad, elucidating study of the philosophy of classification that 
in order to descend to that small task which was just begun in the Law Library 
of Congress, I have first to point out what our purpose was. 

Among all these many sides and purposes of classification, the purposes, as 
far as the Law Library of Congress is concerned, are two: First, to arrange the 
books in such a way that an individual book called for by the reader could be 
obtained, and second, to help the reader to get an idea about the literature on the 
particular subject and make it accessible and convenient for his study. 

If law libraries neglect, to some extent, classification, I think the blame should 
be put not upon us librarians alone, but just as well upon our readers, because 
usually a reader in a law library knows the book he wants. At least he knows 
more often than in the general library. 

But there is a field of law to which this rule cannot be applied. This is the 
field of foreign law, especially of those countries which use an alphabet different 
from Latin, where it is difficult to arrange the books alphabetically. Where a 
book is difficult to get the librarian is helpless in giving any service to the reader, 
and the reader himself often does not know the book, but wants to get information 
on the subject. 

For this reason, it was decided, some years ago, to draw a preliminary 
classification scheme. In addition to the information given by the Chairman, I 
must tell you that the Library of Congress classification is not worked out with 
regard to law. Class K, assigned to law, is still open. We use a very rough 
grouping, about twelve groups. All the treatises are together, and in addition we 
have the foreign books grouped. I do not think that the problem of grouping of 
foreign law is only a problem of a big library. A small library might not need 
foreign law books, but the small library might have requests in this field, and with 
these requests they will turn probably to a larger library. The request usually 
will be in a general form. That is, Professor So-and-So works in this field and 
would like to know what you can offer him in a certain field of foreign law, for 
a certain country. Then with this classification of all the treatises filed alpha- 
betically, we are pretty helpless. 

Of course, to some extent it was cured by the fact that subjects were printed 
on the catalog cards, and so in the subject catalog one could look up books on a 
certain subject. But this is sometimes far from being as convenient as having the 
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books on the same subject in one place. In this I perfectly agree with the 
preceding speaker. 

I think my time is rather limited so I just want to point out one principle 
which we try to carry out, because so far as I know this principle has not been 
applied before. We tried to combine the form of publication and the subject, but 
the subject is the main thing, and the form was reserved for the subdivisions. I 
will explain. 

Take the Code Napoleon. This is civil law, so this is the subject. The first 
subdivisicn for the Code Napoleon is the text of the laws. Then there would be 
some preliminary drafts. This is the second number in the same subdivision. 
Third, there are annotated reports of the Code Napoleon. Fourth, there might 
be some collections of court decisions on this subject of civil law of the Code 
Napoleon. Fifth, the treatises on the same subject. 

So, taking a country, within the country the material is grouped, using the 
jurisprudential scheme. 

On this point, 1 disagree with the preceding speaker. He is right as far as 
the general library is concerned. Why? Because the field of writing in general 
is very wide. The subjects are very indefinite. When it comes to a specialized 
library, the logical classification is usually subdivisions of fields of law customary 
for a particular country, and it cannot be disregarded. For this same reason it 
was decided to give space or room for amplification for each individual country. 
It is practically impossible to force into the same classification scheme French law, 
German law, to say nothing about Anglo-American law, because the manner of 
publication, the manner of treatment of the problem is different. But still, here 
and there, there is the subject of contracts, there is criminal law. So in the rough 
outline certain numbers are assigned, say from 1 to 100 for constitutional law ; in 
one country only one-half of these numbers might be used; in another only one- 
quarter ; in a third the full number. 

For countries which do not have abundant legal material a simplified system 
was designed, and we decided also to use a notation system of book numbers. 
For experiment we took Russia. We have about 10,000 volumes in our Russian 
legal division. We put in there a classification scheme which works quite satis- 
factorily. 

There is another principle which we have followed, and that is, catchwords 
and smaller subjects were not used for classification but for the index. If you 
look in the index you might find the classification by any small topic, but it does 
not mean that for classification purposes we must have this small topic separated 
from others. For instance, “alimony.” There is not such a class as “alimony.” 
There is “domestic relations’’ and subdivisions of it, and “divorce.” But in the 
index, under the word “alimony,” you will find an indication of the class. 

I think it is time to discuss all these problems. I do not think that the col- 
lections on foreign law are alone in need of subclassification. Our domestic law 
becomes more and more complicated. Lawyers and professors are not confined 
only to the study of domestic decisions, or solutions of domestic problems, but do 
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their research work with an eye to what is going on in Europe. So I think the 
benefit of this discussion is that it has come just in time, and I wish you success 
in working out a scheme which would be devoid of a fanatic or a dogmatic adherence 
to one principle, and would combine many of them for the practical purposes of 
the law library. (Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN LatHRoP: It seems to me that Dr. Gsovski has set the scene in 
a most appropriate manner. I hardly know how to continue. We have with us 
another author of a very valuable classification. As you all know, Professor Hicks 
has worked his classification out, it has been used and applied, and that is the 
best test of any form. 

Professor Hicks, if you would say a few words, | am sure it would be helpful 
to those of us who have not classified our libraries in making up our minds as to 
which would be the most appropriate system to adopt in our own libraries. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Mr. Freperick C. Hicks (Yale Law School Library, New Haven, Conn.) : 
| am afraid it is too late in the session for much discussion. In order to be brief, 
I shall read these two pages on classification taken from the “Yale Law Library 
Manual,” the fifth of the Yale Law Library Publications, which is now going 
to press: 

“Classification, in library terminology, means not only subdividing a collection 
into appropriate groups, but assigning to each volume an individual, unduplicated 
call number which indicates the group to which it belongs and the place within 
that group, in relation to other books, that it should occupy. This call number 
appears both upon the back of the book and upon the cards for it in the catalogue. 
That these things may be done, a classification scheme must be in the hands of 
the cataloguers. Since no generally accepted scheme for law libraries exists, it 
was necessary to make our own scheme. This was done by the librarian, assisted 
by the chief of the cataloguing department, members of the department, and the 
assistant librarian. The schedules, first outlined in January, 1930, have nearly 
all been completed, and the scheme is now in daily use in this library. It is applied 
to all accessions, and to old books as fast as they are recatalogued. The process 
by which a unique call number made up of several symbols is constructed for each 
book is too technical and complicated to be explained here, but some general de- 
scription of the scheme of classification, followed by lists of the chief symbols used 
will assist in the intelligent use of the catalogue. 


“Beginning with ‘AB,’ the symbol used for the collection called Association 
Books, and running through the alphabet to ‘Y,’ which is our symbol for the 
Yalensia Collection, the classification scheme of the Yale Law Library provides 
about sixty main groups for arranging its collection. In addition there are 148 
country symbols, one for each of the foreign states and political divisions, and for 
each of the British colonies whose law is represented in the library. International 
Law is classified according to the Library of Congress scheme somewhat modified, 
which uses the letters JX as a class symbol. 
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“A bird's-eye view of the law library’s collection shows that it falls naturally 
into a few large groups according to subject: Anglo-American law, Foreign law 
(including Roman Law, Ancient Law, Mohammedan Law, and Jewish Law, as 
well as the law of all modern governments), International Law and the Social 
Sciences, or fields somewhat related to law, such as History, Sociology, Economics, 
Business, and Political Science. 

“The classification scheme permits books in each group to stand together, 
providing a notation which suggests as nearly as possible the name of the class. 
‘or example, Social Science books are marked SS, Roman Law RL, Jewish Law 


JL, History H, Business Documents BD, Mohammedan Law, MohamL, and general 


works of Foreign Law, FLG. FLG, Foreign Law General, applies only to general 
works on jurisprudence, and to works not limited to the law of a single country. 

“The symbols for individual foreign states are simply the names of the 
countries ; e.g., France or Germany or Austria; but if the name is too long and 
cumbersome to use, an obvious and easily understood abbreviation is adopted, 
such as Switz for Switzerland. An abbreviated symbol is also used for the 
british Colonies (BrCol) and for Latin America (LA). With each of these 
two, an additional symbol is used to indicate any one of various states included 
in the larger unit. Mexican law books will be marked LA with the word Mexico 
underneath. 

“Subject divisions and country divisions are not the only ones into which 
these books naturally group themselves. A third method of classification is ac- 
cording to the form in which they are published. Examples of this are dictionaries, 
reports, statutes, periodicals, form books, and treatises. In the case of Anglo- 
American works these classes are given the symbols D, R, S, P, Forms and T 
respectively. 

“For foreign law, the same classes are indicated in an entirely different way, 
by a numerical symbol combined with the country symbol already mentioned. 

“The guide, philosopher and friend of the cataloguer, whether confronted with 
the problem of classifying the latest legal treatise, clean and attractively bound, or 
a ponderous and dusty volume from some European press of the sixteenth century, 
is a loose-leaf typed notebook, familiarily known as the ‘Black Book.’ The ‘Black 
Book’ contains a complete schedule of the Yale Law Library classification scheme, 
with detailed information on the treatment of each class and country. It is con- 
stantly being amended and supplemented as the library expands and the increase 
in work calls for consideration of new problems.” 

Then there is given a list of the class symbols, running down at the left. For 


example : 
AB Association Books 
AG Attorney Generals’ Reports 
AP Appeal Papers 
AncientL Ancient Law 
CC City Charters and Ordinances 


Y Yalensia 
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We have also a few of those physical location symbols, like RR or Vault, 
with which we prefix some of these class symbols. 

This excerpt then gives the numerical subdivisions to be used with the country 
symbols to show the subdivisions of foreign law. They are shown by decimal 
numbers although we do not write the decimal points. I will give you a few of 
those subdivisions. It begins with Bibliography, Periodicals, General Works, 
such as Sirey, Session Laws, Statutory Rules and Orders, Collected Laws, and 
then the various kinds of Codes and Constitutions for some countries, then Court 
Reports, Digests, Indexes, Treatises, Form Books, and so on, through all of the 
subdivisions which we have found we might have to use. 

This scheme is very much like the Law Library of Congress scheme which 
was in use a few years ago. We have expanded it. We have perfected it in 
detail and added to it many more classes. 

Our scheme differs wholly in conception from Mr. Dabagh’s scheme, in that 
we have no thought of having a unified system. We see no advantage whatsoever 
in having a large whole arrangement as between the main classes in the classifica- 
tion scheme. In other words, instead of trying to visualize the whole field of legal 
knowledge, then dividing it into classes with its proper subdivisions and then 
putting a notation on them, we begin the other way. We think what kind of 
books we would like to have stand together, and whether that would be a subject 
group, a form group or a country group. We then say that is one of our classes, 
and then we put a symbol on it. Then to subdivide that large group, we use either 
these decimal numbers to indicate subdivisions, or any device that we think would 
be appropriate for that class, and then we use the Cutter numbers to give the book 
numbers. In other words, having once determined upon the main class symbol, 
we have all the devices that any classification scheme has for making a unique 
call number for each book. If we find that it would be desirable to have another 
class that we had not thought of, we create that class, choose a symbol for it, and 
add it to our list, put it in the “Black Book” and go to work. That means taking 
the books out of a former classification, of course, sometimes. Or some entirely 
new group of books begins to be published, and if we wish to, we make a class 
for it. For example, twenty years ago no one was bothered with loose-leaf 
services. It is merely a form. We found it desirable to keep all of those loose-leaf 
services together. So we created a class and gave it a symbol, LS, and then we 
use a Cutter number underneath that and make a call number without any 
difficulty. 

I would like to say one thing about this matter of a unified logical scheme. 
Mr. Dabagh referred to a landscape as something that is a unified thing and which 
you could examine at any point, any portion of it, and find the detail perfectly 
there, or you could look at the whole thing. As I understand it—I am not trying 





to be critical here, but it gave a wrong impression to me—no one ever paints a 
picture with the idea of your looking at it in detail and finding every little corner 
perfect. In fact, they do not want you to look down in the corner. They want you 
to look at the main point, the center of interest, and see the rest of it only out of 


the tail of your eye. 
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Nobody can look at the classification scheme in the way that one looks at a 
landscape, and no one should try to. I am getting at the point that, even though 
you have a logical scheme in which the main classes follow each other in something 
like a logical order, you usually do not actually arrange those classes in your 
library according to that logical scheme. You disrupt the arrangement because 
it is convenient to do so. Observing that over a good many years, in getting up 
our little classification scheme we thought it desirable not to be hampered in creating 
our classification by this thought of unity or logical relation to each other, and thus 
we have proceeded in that way and up to the present we have not run into any 
unsurmountable difficulty. 

Thank you. (Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN LatHrop: All of these systems of classification, whatever they 
are, are summarzed by Melvil Dewey in his Introduction to the Fourth Edition 
of his Decimal Classification, when he says: 

“The great need was a system which should enable each librarian to stand 
on the shoulders of his predecessors, and fully utilize their labors; which should 
make the work done today permanent, instead of something to be superseded 
within a few years, and therefore not worth doing in the best way; which should 
supply the best appliances, instead of leaving the young librarian not only to learn 
how to work, but to make his own tools.” 

This emphasizes the great advantage to law libraries of Mr. Dabagh’s printed 
classification. 

In an address before the Round Table on Library Problems of the Association 
of American Law Schools, in 1935, Mr. Roalfe, prefacing his third suggestion or 
recommendation, offered the following : 

‘No doubt discussions like the one we are having today lead to constructive 
action when we return to our several institutions and endeavor to make some 
practical use of whatever we may have learned.” 

I can think of no finer words with which to express my thoughts regarding 
this initial Institute, and with them I adjourn the meeting. (Applause. ) 

{The meeting adjourned at six o'clock. | 


JOINT BANQUET WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE LIBRARIES 


Thursday Evening, June 24, 1937 


The Joint Banquet of the American Association of Law Libraries and the 
National Association of State Libraries was held in the Blue Room of the Hotel 
Roosevelt, on Thursday evening, June 24, 1937. 


PrestipENT Hotitanp: At the outset I desire to call your attention to the 
attractive little favors containing a very tasty candy known as the famous French 
praline which our beloved friend has brought to you all the way from dear old New 





1 Roalfe, The Activities and Program of the American Association of Law Libraries 
(1936) L. Lis. J. 29:7 at 12. 
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Orleans for your pleasure and taste. (Applause.) I am sure I bespeak the 
sentiments of all of you when I express to Miss Magee our sincere appreciation 
and thanks for her thoughtfulness and kindness in remembering us in this manner, 

We of the American Association of Law Libraries consider it a very great 
privilege to meet in joint session with the National Association of State Libraries. 
There are many matters and problems confronting both groups which we are 
always pleased to discuss, and we do what we can to cooperate wth each other. 

It is entirely fitting at a meeting such as this that we call upon a distinguished 
member of both groups to preside as our Toastmaster. This member of both of 
our Associations has served in many capacities, always with distinction and credit. 
In such capacities, one of which she has served many times, as speaker on different 
occasions, she has become known to most of us as the “Silver-Tongued Orator 
from Louisiana.” 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you our Toastmaster, Miss Alice M. 
Magee, State Librarian of Louisiana. 

[The members arose and applauded. ] 


TOASTMASTER MaceE: How can I get up after that introduction! Thank 
you, President Holland. It was a wonderful introduction. 

Those words, this scene, the banquet hall, the lights, the glow, the flowers, the 
smiling faces looking up at me, is a picture to remain fixed in the mind, treasured 
in the heart, and carried away with me. 

Touching upon the most valued part of this introduction, namely, the love 
which I am assured is mine, I am not going to say that I am not worthy, because, 
if devotion and genuine affection for the members and friends of the American 
Association of Law Libraries and the National Association of State Libraries, and 
the real delight in promoting its good work and purposes constitutes worthiness, 
I must say with all humility, I am worthy. (Applause. ) 

Before opening the program, there is something I want to say about the one 
whose place I humbly occupy, but do not fill tonight; that great, humane, courage- 
ous, loveable, christian character, the pride of his adored Associations and the 
Connecticut State Library. There is no need to mention his dear name. 

Those of you who attended the convention in Denver, that delightful meeting 
where our pleasure and entertainment was so well provided for by Mr. and Mrs. 
Holland, will remember the night of the banquet when Justice Benjamin C. 
Hilliard, of the Supreme Court of Colorado, made his beautiful address. You will 
remember that when the thunderous applause which the eloquent jurist received 
had subsided, the toastmaster paid him this unique tribute: “Let us pause with 
bowed heads for one moment, that the beauty of the words we have just heard 
may sink into our souls.” I now borrow in part his words, and ask that we pause 
with bowed heads for one moment, lift our hearts to the Great White Throne, and 
say, “God bless our Dr. Godard.” 

[There was a moment of silence in tribute to Dr. Godard.] 


ToAsSTMASTER MaGEE: I am not going to say “Ladies and Gentlemen,” but 
“My dear Friends,” for as such I consider you. The immortal bard, Shakespeare, 
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has admonished us to “be not afraid of greatness,” saying, “some are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon ’em.” I am tonight 
an exemplification of the latter kind of greatness, but as I am not responsible for 
the “thrusting,” I am not responsible for the consequences, disastrous though they 
may be. (Laughter.) 


You realize, I am sure, this is no ordinary occasion, to stand before a gathering 
of representative members of the legal and professional world. Fortunately the 
speakers tonight require little more than the mention of their names, their reputa- 
tions having preceded them. 


The first speaker is Mr. Wilmer Lee Hall, President of the Virginia Library 
Association, Secretary of the State Board for the Certification of Librarians, Secre- 
tary of the State Library Building Commission, Member from Virginia of the 
American Library Association Committee for the Survey of Resources of Southern 
Libraries, State Librarian of Virginia, and, as a fitting climax, President of the 
National Association of State Libraries. (Laughter and applause.) 


Mr. WitMeR Lee Hatt: Miss Magee asked me something about my 
activities. That is the result. (Laughter.) 


As an eccentric friend of mine used to say, there isn’t any excuse for any- 
body’s making any speech to any assemblage on any occasion. (Laughter.) He 
used to say it was the height of futility, and the height of futility was defined as a 
very black Negro, on a very dark night, looking in a coal cellar without a light for a 
black cat when the cat wasn’t there. (Laughter. ) 


Of course I do not subscribe to any such opinion as that. How could I 
after listening to all the informative and instructive and earnest speeches at this 
conference! In fact, as I have listened to them I have realized that the boundaries 
of my ignorance were being vastly enlarged. 

I merely wish to absolve myself of the impossible task of adding anything to 
your knowledge or general information, and having done so, I wish to state, on 
behalf of the state librarians, our pleasure in participating again in a joint banquet 
with our friends of the American Association of Law Libraries. I am sure a good 
time is being had by all of us. (Applause. ) 


ToASTMASTER MAGEE: Thank you, Mr. Hall. I wish I knew some other title 
to add to those you have already so deservedly acquired. I regret that I did not 
hear your address Monday. I wanted to compare your calm with my uneasiness 
when on a like occasion I made an address in Chicago as President of the National 
Association of State Libraries.*** 


The next speaker is Mr. John Kirkland Clark. Although a native son of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, he is a distinguished and favorite citizen of this great 
city, New York. Educated at Yale and Harvard, President of the New York 
State Board of Law Examiners, member of the Council of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, Member of Phi Beta Kappa, Director of the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence. Mr. Clark. (Applause. ) 
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Mr. JoHN KirKLANnp CLARK: Why a couple of run-of-the-mill lawyers like 
George Trosk and me are called upon to come before you and parade our ignorance 
before your learning completely passes my limited understanding. George knows 
something about the books and the authorities. He is a distinguished lawyer who 
engages in research and writes learned briefs. I have been for sixteen years on 
the Board of Examiners for Admission to the Bar here, the perfect qualification 
for which is entire ignorance of law and law libraries. (Laughter. ) 

There was a time some twenty years ago when nominally I was the boss 
of Mr. Poole and his assistants here, the librarians of the Bar Association, because 
I was the Chairman of the House Committee, and nominally the House Committee 





had charge of the staff, including Mr. Poole—very much as the husband has 
charge of the household affairs including his wife. (Laughter.) Mr. Poole told 
us what we had to do and we did it. After seven years I learned that if you wanted 
to go to the Bar Association to find out anything the man to go to was Mr. Poole, 
and it was worth the seven years’ work. (Laughter. )*** 

Those of us who pretend to make researches in law libraries and find authorities 
know that there are such things as librarians. In every library that | have been in 
the librarian is something like the spider in the spider web. He is hidden way 
in behind where you cannot find him, and there are strings running in all directions 
of which he keeps track. It really is quite a treat for us working lawyers to get 
the librarians out of their webs where we can see them en masse and study them. 
It is quite a liberal education.*** 


The problem of the librarian brings back to my mind one of the marvelous 
passages from the Holy Bible, Book of Ecclesiastes: * .. . of making many books 
there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh.” I thought of that 
last night as I left the Bar Association. I find, as one grows old and feeble, that 
the great objection to libraries is that the books weigh too much. I understand 
from my learned friend that they are really getting to the point now where a man 
can use books with some comfort. He tells me there is a process, with which you 
are familiar, where they run off little photos, about the size of a postage stamp, in 
a roll, and you can sit in front of it with a magnifying glass and have the entire 
page there without holding anything in your hands at all. I am looking for that. 
It may be that we are turning backward to the old days of the scroll, but from my 
point of view it is a great improvement over having to handle the law books, even 
the thin paper editions which are published now. *** 

If you people, who have these books, who know all about them and what is 
in them, could only get the essence out of them for us. You should study the 
modern machines which they have in the drug stores and observe the ease with 
which the clerk at the soda counter takes an orange, and with one slice cuts it in 
two, and zip! like that, you have the juice, and what you want is the juice. Now, 
why can’t you people get busy and enable us to put a book into something and 
squeeze the juice that we want out of it. (Laughter. ) 

I suppose the philosophy of it all comes back to the point that was illustrated 
* ** in a story which many of you may recall but which is so intrinsically sound 
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I have always loved it. About twenty years ago a pastor in the Adirondacks was 
invited over to a neighboring parish to preach, and he took his twelve-year-old boy 
with him. As they strolled into the church the pastor took a fifty-cent piece out 
of his pocket and dropped it into the collection box. After he had conducted the 
service the sexton expressed his thanks to him for helping them out, and said, 
“IT am sorry, we have no regular funds for visiting pastors. We give the pastor 
what has been put in the collection box.” He opened the box and gave the pastor 
fifty cents. 

The small boy watched the proceedings with a great deal of interest, and, 
wrapped in thought, walked along silently with his father for awhile, and then he 
turned and said, “Dad, if you had put in more you would have taken out more, 
wouldn’t you?” (Laughter. ) 

This story illustrates that you get out just about what you put in, and those 
of us who are the beneficiaries of the work which you all do so faithfully and so 
unobtrusively are grateful that we get out so much that you put in. 

Thank you. (Applause. ) 

TOASTMASTER MaGEE: I vote that we elect Mr. Clark as a teacher to in- 
struct the librarians just what he wants us to do. I know we all would like to do 
just what he wants us to do. 

The next speaker, Mr. George Trosk, is also a citizen of New York, educated 
at the College of the City of New York, and New York Law School, and admitted 
to the bar in 1911. Mr. Trosk has the enviable reputation among his confreres of 
devotion to high ideals. 

We would like to hear from you, Mr. Trosk. (Applause.) 


Mr. GeorGE Trosk: Madam Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I should 
like at the outset to thank you for the courtesy and the kindness which you have 
done me in affording me this opportunity to participate in these interesting pro- 
ceedings. Why I was selected I do not know, and I doubt whether I ever will. 
When I heard the list of titles that was appended to the introduction of the first 
speaker, and when I heard the list of titles which was appended to just plain John 
Clark to me, I wondered what your very ingenious Toastmaster would find to say 
in introducing me, and I was neither surprised nor disappointed. The fact is, 
there just isn’t anything to say, and that is why, as I said before, I have not been 
able to discover why I was asked to come. 

I am sure of one thing: there isn’t anything I can say which is likely to add 
either to the entertainment or the interest which is already inherent in these 
proceedings. But I am glad of this opportunity to appear before a group like this, 
for this reason: In twenty-five years of practice at the bar I have borrowed so 
generously from the work done by law librarians, and have been benefited so 
greatly by the work they have done, that the very least I can do is to take advantage 
of this opportunity to make personal acknowledgment of my gratitude, to express 
my appreciation of the work you have done and are doing, and to voice the hope 
that you will continue with unabated vigor. 
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THE LIBRARIANS’ CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


GEORGE TROSK 
Member of the Firm of Trosk and Haberman, New York City 


There was a time, I suppose, in the evolution of every civilization, when there 
whether he was called the patriarch or the 





was just one man in the community 
seer or the chief, or by some other name—who was regarded as the sole repository 
of all the power that existed to determine what was right and what was wrong, 
and what penalties should be imposed in the event of any infractions of his concep- 
tion of what was just. And in those times, justice, or what passed for justice, 
was merely what this individual chose to declare it to be in the particular case. 
He was bound by no rules, he was limited by no precedents, and when he spoke 
the last word had been said. 

We are wont to assume that that type of thing can exist only in a primitive 
civilization ; that only among primitive men could there exist such an unrestrained 
power, unlimited by precedent, undefined by rules. But I find that it still exists, 
in at least one very important part of the world, which is certainly not primitive, 
even though we may not agree with it politically. 

Just two years ago I happened to be in Russia, and like the proverbial bus 
man who spends his holiday on a tram, I decided I would like to get around and 
learn something, if I could, about the system which prevails in the Russian courts. 
I discovered that there was a group of penologists in Moscow at the time in an 
official and a representative capacity, and they had an appointment with the Chief 
Judge of the People’s Court of Moscow, or, rather, an audience with him. They 
were a very intellectual group. They might even have been librarians, from the 
looks of them, and with them I slid into the presence of the Chief Judge of the 
People’s Court of Moscow. 

That is no mean court. It is a court which exercises original jurisdiction of 
quite a wide order, and, in addition, acts as an Appellate Court on appeals from 
inferior courts in the city of Moscow. Naturally I was interested in finding out 
something about how their courts function, and after questions had been asked by 
various members of this group, I referred to a statement which had once been 
made by a very well known New York judge, in which he said, in effect, that 
in his opinion it was more important that the principles of law be definite, certain 
and fixed than that they be right in any particular case, and I asked the Chief 
Judge of the People’s Court of Moscow how he felt about that proposition. The 
difficulty in translation was considerable, and finally I was asked to make it a little 
clearer, and I explained to him the system of precedents under which lawyers in 
America operate, and I asked him whether they had a similar system in Russia; 
whether the judges there felt bound to follow a rule which had been laid down in 
a previous case, assuming that the material facts were similar. 

I was rather astonished to learn that they have no such system. He said that 
in Russia the judge decides each individual case as it comes before him, just as 
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he thinks on that particular occasion the case should be decided He is not interested 
in, or concerned with, the decision given in any other case. 


Of course, under such a system one can hope for no comfort from a prior 
case in point that was decided on a theory favorable to him, and by the same token, 
he has nothing to fear from any precedent which may be offered in which the 
view for which he contends was rejected. The most important circumstance in each 
case, it seemed to me was the condition of the judge’s liver on the day that he 
came to decide the case. If he were suffering from dyspepsia the prospects would 
be pretty bad; if he had just done eighteen holes in seventy-five you might expect 
a more satisfactory result. But beyond that there was no way of telling. 

Of course, under such a system there is even less need for law libraries and 
law librarians than for lawyers, and from what I could gather the need for 
lawyers was not exactly what you would call acute. (Laughter.) The results 
of previous cases are of no consequence there, and there would be no point, 
obviously, in going to either the trouble or the expense of keeping records of 
what had been decided in earlier cases, or in taking the pains to put the records 
in such shape that previous decisions on particular points could be located. 


Of course, that is not our system. Under our conception of law and order, 
personal rights and property rights, and the duties and obligations that go with 
those rights, are things which we think should be definite and constant, and as far 
as humanly possible, predeterminable, in order that one may know in advance 
what he may lawfully do, and what he may not lawfully do. 

We must be able to rely on the continuous application of the precedents which 
have been laid down in the past for the government of human relations in any 
given set of circumstances, so that we may tell with at least some measure of 
assurance what is permissible and what is not. Without some such rule no man can 
determine his course of conduct with any degree of security, and government ceases 
to be a rule of law in the sense that we understand it. Every undertaking becomes 
a perilous voyage upon an unchartered sea, subject to the hazard of judicial 
condemnation and possible penalties or sanctions if some court should, through 
whim or caprice, choose to put the seal of disapproval on our conduct. 

Obviously, under such a system there is no freedom worthy of the name, and 
despotism flourishes. The importance of our being able to rely upon the continued 
adherence of our courts to fixed principles has resulted in what we know as the 
rule of stare decisis, that is, that what the courts in the past have decided to be 
the correct rule of conduct under given circumstances will be treated as the correct 
rule in the present, the facts being similar, and that, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, established rules will not be disturbed. Hence it is that the moment a 
case is presented to the lawyer he looks for a prior decision in point, and the 
practice of the law becomes largely a search for precedents. 

But precedents, unfortunately, are not always easy to find, not because they 
do not exist, but because of the difficulty in learning of their existence and of the 
place where to find them, even if we know they exist. With the millions of cases 
which have been decided—and that statement is literally true—and the thousands 
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that are being decided every week, it is impossible to know where to find precedents 
unless one has expert assistance. Insofar as reference to these precedents are 
found in encyclopedias or in digests, the work of the lawyer is comparatively 
simple. He knows both of the existence of the digests and the encyclopedias, and 
of the place where, in those books, his subject is likely to be treated. But digests 
and encyclopedias are only a small part of the working equipment of the lawyer, 
and they are in many respects imperfect, inadequate and incomplete. 


There is, of course, a vast body of legal literature, in addition to encyclopedias 
and digests, which the lawyer must, on occasion, consult. The innumerable text- 
books; the law reviews and periodicals; the miscellany of legal literature that is 
coming off the presses every day and every week—no lawyer can know, not only 
of their contents but even of their existence, without aid from outside sources. 


This legal literature, filled as it is with data of inestimable value to the lawyer— 
frequently vital to his case—would often be as worthless to us as if it did not exist, 
were it not for the work of the law librarian. It is to the law librarian that we 
are indebted for making these vast storehouses of information available to us. It is 
the law librarian who, with patience and industry and skill, examines these 
publications, indexes and cross-indexes them, and thereby makes readily available to 
us the results of the labor of countless students in every conceivable branch of the 
law—men whose works would lie in musty archives only to collect dust if it were 
not for the searchlight which the law librarian plays upon them. 


That, of course, is a difficult and frequently a very distasteful task, and more- 
over, unaccompanied by the satisfactions and the compensations which go with the 
doing of many other types of work. We in the profession avail ourselves as a 
matter of course of the valuable data prepared by the law librarian, rarely stopping 
to think of the time, the effort and the perseverance which had to be expended in 
creating it. The fact is, however, that the work of the law librarian is to the 
practice of the law what the microscope is to the chemist and what the telescope is 
to the astronomer. It is the means by which is disclosed to our view vast store- 
houses of valuable material of whose very existence we would never even know, 
and of which we would otherwise remain in complete ignorance. Indeed, it is fair 
to say that much of the research which is made into the law, and which is preserved 
for us in the work of thé great scholars, would never even have been undertaken 
if these learned men had not known that their work, when finished, would be made 
available to posterity, and become of practical benefit, through the efforts of law 
librarians. 


Needless to say, the value of such work by librarians to the administration of 
justice cannot be overestimated. Every lawyer is everlastingly indebted to you 
and to others who do the kind of work which you do, and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to express to you my own gratitude and my sense of obligation. (Applause. ) 


ToastMASTER Macee: Mr. Trosk has explained a number of interesting 
facts, and I am sure we law librarians appreciate the praise that he has given us, 
no matter how feeble our efforts. 
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He has mentioned a good many things, but there is something I am going to 
tell you about Mr. Trosk which he has not mentioned, and that is that his article, 
Brief Writing and Oral Argument, in the current June issue of the BULLETIN oF 
1HE New York STATE BaR AssociaTION, is creating much favorable comment in 
Louisiana. It was called to my attention by members of the faculty of Tulane 
University, Loyola University and the Louisiana State University. (Applause. ) 

I would like to ask Mrs. Edith Walbridge Carr, former State Librarian of 
illinois, one of the oldest members of the National Association of State Libraries, 
and an Honorary Member, if she will stand up and say a few words to us. 


[The members arose and applauded. } 


Mrs. Carr: Thank you, Madam Toastmistress and great grandchildren. I 
used to be called the “Grandmother of the American Library Association,” or, 
using the abbreviations of the present day, it would be the G. M. A. L. A. But 
as I look at all these young faces I must admit the great grandmother, not just 
grandmother.*** 

I had the honor of being present at the first meeting of the National Association 
of State Libraries in St. Louis, in 1889. I had resigned as state librarian three 
years before when I was married. I thought I was out of library work. Dr. Dewey 
insisted 1 should go to that meeting, and I am glad I did. 

But in coming now to these meetings it is a good deal, as a friend wrote me 
last winter, about Dr. Bostwick. When he went to the meeting in Chicago he said, 
“T didn’t come to learn a thing. I just came to have a good time.” And I am just 
here to have a good time. 

Thank you. (Applause. ) 


TOASTMASTER MaGEE: I want to read a wire from Mr. John T. Vance, Law 
Librarian of Congress and a past President of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. This is addressed to our Secretary, Miss Helen Newman: 

“T greatly appreciate the greetings from all my friends attending the 32nd 
annual meeting. Sentiments fully reciprocated. I wish you all a very successful 
and enjoyable meeting.” 

I think we will ask Miss Newman to say a few words to us. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Ona previous occasion several years ago I represented 
Mr. Vance, and I think because of that I was elected Secretary of this Association. 
I do not know how that came about, but I am happy for this opportunity to 
represent him again. 

Just before I left Washington he called me and said, “Bernarr Macfadden has 
challenged the law librarians, and I think something should be done about it. There 
is an article in Liserty which is a very serious challenge to the work of law 
librarians.” 

Some of you may have seen this reference in the May 29th issue of Liberty. 
In the concluding paragraphs of an article entitled, “Our Miraculous National 
Achievements,” this statement was made: 
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“The real purpose of law is to insure justice, but an intricate complication of 
restrictions is sometimes so confusing that justice often appears to be deaf, dumb, 
and _ blind. 


“One legislator stated on one occasion that if our great law libraries were 
thrown in a huge pile and burned to ashes, and if we retained the Ten Com- 
mandments and the fundamental principles of law compounded by Blackstone, our 
judges would not have to peer through a mass of legal complications in making 
their decisions.” 


Mr. Vance was very anxious that this be brought to your attention. I, per- 
sonally, think that Mr. Trosk has met the challenge in his talk to us. He has 
answered Mr. Macfadden, and we now have a record of that. I hope that in 
bringing this to your attention I have done my duty by my good friend, John Vance. 
We are sorry he cannot be with us on this occasion. 


Thank you. (Applause. ) 


TOASTMASTER MAGEE: Miss Newman has done her duty, we will agree 
to that. 


There is someone here who is not at the speakers’ table, but who graced the 
banquet board when the convention was held in New Orleans. That is Miss Grace 
Sherwood. I am going to ask her to stand up and take a bow. (Applause. ) 


Miss Grace SHERWOOD (Rhode Island State Library, Providence, R. [.): 
This is a greeting from the North to the South. I really do not speak extem- 
poraneously because I learned a lesson once that your remarks must be based on 
facts. 


The lesson was taught by the presiding officer of the General Assembly. He 
sent to the State Library and asked for Cushing’s Manual. The page who took the 
message was new and was not quite sure of the diction. He came back to the 
State Library and asked for a cushion. Without checking up on the facts we 
grabbed one of the big green cushions and gave it to the page who delivered it to 
him as Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. (Laughter.) 


I just want to say greetings to you from the smallest state of the Union, 
Rhode Island. (Applause. ) 


ToasTMASTER MaGeeE: I believe we have called upon all the speakers willing 
to make a little talk, and I want to thank you for the privilege of introducing the 
speakers and to apologize for all my shortcomings, and give this explanation. I 
just came from a fire. I arrived this morning after two days on the train. I 
rushed up here from a great fire in the basement of the State Library, and that will 
have to explain why I could not do as well as I would have liked to have done. 


I think we will call the banquet to an end and adjourn now. 


[The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty o'clock. ] 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 25, 1937 


The meeting convened at two-thirty o’clock, President Holland presiding. 


PRESIDENT HoLLanpD: The meeting will please come to order. 

We are delighted to have with us this afternoon a distinguished former Presi- 
dent of this Association who has been absent until today on account of official 
duties at Cambridge. Professor Eldon R. James, won't you kindly stand? (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Epon R. JAmes (Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.) : 
That is easy, Mr. President. (Laughter. ) 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: It is our good fortune this afternoon, as the first part 
of our program, to have an address to be delivered by a distinguished pioneer 
member of this Association, a gentleman who has given generously of his time and 
efforts on our behalf throughout these years; a gentleman who has contributed 
notably to the field of law library science and to the education of law librarians. He 
will deliver an address on the subject of “Odor of Sanctity.” I present to you 
Professor Frederick C. Hicks, of the Yale Law School Library. Professor Hicks. 
( Applause. ) 

ODOR OF SANCTITY 


FREDERICK C. Hicks 
Professor of Law and Law Librarian, Yale University Law School 


Things intrinsically of little worth acquire value because of their associations. 
How often do we treasure an old watch, a pair of spectacles, a gold cup, or a silver 
spoon because they were worn by Father or Mother, or used by generations of the 
family in childhood! How often our attics are filled with things with which we 
cannot bring ourselves to part! We know their history, whose hands have touched 
them, what needs they have served, and so they are dear to us. They have acquired 
for us an odor of sanctity. 

If we love any book, we love it more because the copy which we have belonged 
to someone whom we respect. If we are book-lovers we find an added charm in 
the books which we collect or handle, if there are evidences in them of succession 
in ownership. This wholly natural feeling is responsible for a phase of book- 
collecting which relates to “association” copies. The literature of bibliomania is 
full of references to such books, and when a particular book is itself not only a 
rare item but also has “association” interest, the brimming cup of the collector seems 
to overflow. Browsing recently among books on book-collecting, I was struck by 
the scarcity of references to law books which have acquired an odor of sanctity. 
Are they so few or so unimportant as to be unworthy of comment—or is this a 
neglected field of legal bibliography, which law librarians ought to explore? Imagi- 
nation immediately leaped in search of legal items which one would travel far to 
see. The Lion of the North, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, is said to have 
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carried a copy of Grotius’ De Jure Belli ac Pacis with him on all of his campaigns, 
and to have slept with it under his pillow. Doubtless it helped him to classify all 
of his wars as “just’’ wars. What became of this copy when he died in the midst 
of victory at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632? Was there no scrap of the manu- 
script left when Edward Livingston’s System of Penal Law was burned in the 
early morning of November 15, 1824? Where are the books that Blackstone used 
when, nightly cheered by a glass of wine, he wrote his Commentaries? 


The single author to whom I could turn for information about “association” 
copies of law books was the lamented Hampton L. Carson, whose Pedigrees in 
the Ownership of Law Books traces the line of ownership of his own copies of 
Fitzherbert’s Abridgment, Plowden’s Commentaries, and Rolle’s Abridgment. 
Somewhat discursively, as was his pleasant habit, he proved that the subject is far 
from sterile. His whole collection of books illustrative of the history of the Common 
Law, now the property of the Free Library of Philadelphia, contains some of the 
books owned by Blackstone, and many others which have unusual individual 
histories. 

I determined to see what my own experience and that of a few friends to whom 
I might apply, would add to Carson’s list. Such an article, I thought, might start 
law librarians searching their collections and writing to the Law Liprary JouRNAL 
of their findings, thus opening up more fully a field of enjoyment both for them 
and for the readers of the Journal. Making no claim that I had completely sur- 
veyed the field, or that the article was anything more than suggestive, I could write 
it with satisfaction. 

Quickly it was realized that there are whole collections of law books which 
have warm sentimental interest. Often libraries are started by the donation of a 
collection of books or by the purchase of someone's library. These might be 
described generally as the collections of the founders—of the persons without 
whose books the respective libraries would not have been begun or would have 
gotten off to a much less hopeful start. Looked back upon from the present, they 
seem to have something of the character of heirlooms. You want to preserve them, 
if they can be identified, and pass them on to your successors, even though they 
are not scarce or rare books, just because of their “association” value for your 
library. 

Such a collection of books is that which served as the foundation for the Law 
Library of Congress. The first Library of Congress was destroyed by the British 
on August 24, 1814. To renew this collection, by act of January 30, 1815, the 
library of Thomas Jefferson was purchased at a cost of $23,950. It contained 639 
law books, which were kept with the main collection in the Capitol until 1832. By 
act of July 4, of that year, the librarian was directed to segregate the law books 
and place them in quarters near the Supreme Court Chambers. Jefferson’s law 
books, which thus served as the nucleus of the law library, are listed in the Cata- 
logue of the Library of the United States, published in 1815, which relates only 
the books purchased from Jefferson. Of the original 639 law books, only 387 
survived the fire of 1851. These have been preserved and they are now kept as 
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part of the Jefferson Library, which is shelved in an air-conditioned vault in the 
Rare Book Room of the Library. 

But even though a library cannot connect its foundation with so notable a 
person as a former president of the United States, it may still treasure its first 
books with affection and respect. In the Yale Law Library, belated recognition 
has recently been given to the three men responsible for the existence of the school, 
by establishing a Founders’ Collection, made up of the books which formed part 
of their libraries. The three men were Seth P. Staples, Samuel J. Hitchcock and 
David Daggett. In 1800, Staples bought his first law books for the use of students 
in his private law school. In 1824, some of these, and others later purchased, 
became the property of Hitchcock, his colleague and successor, and Judge Daggett, 
the only one of the three with a national reputation, added books from his own 
library when he joined Hitchcock as law teacher. After the death of Hitchcock 
in 1845, a subscription was raised to purchase the books from his estate, and they 
thus became the property of Yale University, which by that time had formally taken 
control of the school. Of the original 2,260 volumes purchased in 1845, there could 
be found and identified in April, 1935, less than 400. Most of them had been 
continuously in use since about 1830, and some of them for thirty years more. 
Every book bears the autograph of one or more of the three men, and some of 
them have been enriched by the artistry, poetic effusions and caustic remarks of 
successive generations of students. They now have been withdrawn from use, but 
in their retirement will continue to be a source of inspiration to the school. A 
recent addition to this collection is a pamphlet on the cover of which is written the 
words, “Hon. Judge Daggett from his friend J. Kent.” 

That so few of the original collection now remain is not surprising. It was 
the custom in the early days of the school to provide students with textbooks. 
They did not always return them. Other copies were completely worn out, and 
many were sold or discarded. Some of the latter turn up in unexpected places. 
For example, it was a pleasure recently to learn that Staples’ copy of Burn’s 
Practical Treatise or Compendium of Marine Insurance, (London, 1801), is now 
preserved in the library of the College of William and Mary. It contains not only 
Staples’ autograph, but that of Robert W. Hughes, United States District Judge, 
and Circuit Court reporter. On the cover is stamped the name of Charles Whit- 
tlesey, who was registered in the Yale Law School class of 1847. In the youth 
of libraries, as well as in the youth of individuals, not much thought is given to 
historical mementoes. But ideas change concerning things of sentimental interest. 
When we are engrossed with the task merely of operating our libraries, we are 
forced to be severely practical, selecting and preserving books wholly for use. As 
we get farther along in library organization, and as we ourselves grow older, we 
begin to prize those things which formerly were given scant attention. So experi- 
ence sounds the warning :—‘Be careful what you discard!’ 

I have been speaking of collections which are the nuclei about which libraries 
grow. Of equal interest are the law collections of famous men presented to libraries 
already well established. Such a group of books is the Kent Collection in the 
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Columbia University Law Library. It consists of 749 volumes donated in 1911 by 
Mr. Edwin C. Kent, great-grandson of James Kent. Writing in 1828, the Chan- 
cellor said, “My library, which started from nothing, grew with my growth, and 
it has now attained upwards of 3,000 volumes; and it is pretty well selected, for 
there is scarcely a work, authority or document, referred to in the three volumes of 
my Commentaries, but what has a place in my own library. Next to my wife, my 
library has been the source of my greatest pleasure and devoted attachment.” It has 
been said, by one whom I have authority to quote without giving credit, that the 
association of these volumes with the first professor of law of Columbia University, 
and with America’s foremost legal classic, gives them special value to the Columbia 
Law School. But, for another reason, they are a priceless possession. They are 
filled with annotations in his own hand—not only criticisms and observations on the 
contents of the books, on the authors of them, and on personages and events men- 
tioned in them—but notes of intimate details of his own professional and family 
life. It has been truly said of him that he studied pen-in-hand. He made his books 
his confidants. On the occasion of the Kent Celebration in Columbia University, 
June 4, 1923, money was raised to rebind the collection in handsome pigskin, and 
bookcases in which permanently to exhibit them were provided by student sub- 
scriptions. 

Of similar interest, are the law books of the late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, about 2,000 in number, bequeathed by him in 1935, with the rest of his 
books, to the Library of Congress. Many of them, says Mr. Vance, “bear the 
autographs of the Justice’s ancestors. Many of them carry marginalia and memora- 
bilia in the writing of the late Justice himself, while others contain dedicatory 
messages of noted jurists from all parts of the world. Justice Holmes had the 
habit of filing letters from publishers and authors between the covers of their 
works. ... About 100 books [are] of peculiar value as judged by date of printing, 
autographs, his “Notes on Reading this Volume,” etc. An impressive number of 
these valuable books contain autographs of Charles Jackson, maternal grandfather 
of the Justice, and himself at one time a member of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court.” 


One other example only of this type of association collection must suffice. I 
refer to the library of the late Nathaniel A. Moak, which was presented to the 
Cornell University Law School in 1893. The nucleus of the Cornell Law Library 
was the Merrett King library of 4,000 volumes, acquired in 1886, but the Moak 
collection was what lifted it to a place of prominence. Mr. Moak, a lawyer of 
Albany, New York, was an inveterate law book-collector, and he used his books in 
the extensive editorial work that he carried on. You are all familiar with Moak’s 
English Reports, and with other works which he edited. When he died, his library 
contained 12,415 volumes. They now serve not only as a memorial to Judge 
Douglas Boardman, first dean of the school, in whose memory they were presented 
by his widow and daughter, but also to the scholarship and industry of Moak. He 
was, wrote Judge Finch (CorNELL Law QuarTERLy, 4:134), “brusque and abrupt 
and even sometimes rough in speech ; with a voice metallic and resonant and scorn- 
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ing all modulations ; hating what was false and mean with a temper that had some 
dynamite in it; with a frame heavy and solid and almost massive in its structure ; 
a born fighter at the bar and fearless of all adversaries; one would hardly have 
picked him out as the gentle student, dearly loving his books. And yet that he 
surely was. ... Year by year the fruit of his industry and energy, in volume after 
volume, in choice editions and rare selections, crept along the shelves of his office 
and those of his library. . . . His books were his friends. . . . He loved them dearly 
and guarded them well.” 

Turning now from groups of association copies, to individual items, a subject 
of absorbing interest is open to us. There is nothing else so impregnated with the 
personality of its first owner as is a holographic manuscript. It is not only some- 
thing which belonged to him, but something which he directly created. Take, for 
example, the account books of lawyers. If you have patience and eyesight with 
which to study them, you find the legal life of the old attorney written there. And 
more than that, something of the life of his time also. The possibilities are 
illustrated by Dr. Mabel Seymour’s Lawyer of Kent, which is based upon her 
study of the account books of Barzillai Slosson for the years 1794 to 1812, now in 
the Yale Law Library. (See Yale Law Library Publications. No. 2.) 

Another class of legal assuciation manuscripts is the notebooks of law students. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these is the series of such books written by students 
in the Litchfield Law School. Miss Elizabeth Forgeus has described some of 
them in the pages of the Law Liprary JourNAL. Many famous men studied in 
the school. Unfortunately, the notebooks of the most famous have not been dis- 
covered. When they are found, as some of them surely will be, what a prize for 
the collector will be the notebooks of Aaron Burr, John C. Calhoun, United States 
Supreme Court Justice Henry Baldwin, Horace Mann, the educator, and many 
other national figures who graduated from the school. Not even the manuscripts 
of books subsequently published have the interest of such as these. For these note- 
books not only are unique, as all original manuscripts are, but the exact content 
of them is nowhere else available. 

Almost like manuscripts in their sentimental interest are the briefs prepared 
by great lawyers. They are usually printed but not published. I can never with- 
out a mental obeisance look at the bookcase in the New York Law Institute Library, 
which contains the one hundred volumes of the appeal papers of Charles O’Conor. 
They are labelled “My Own Cases” and “My Opinions.” They were bequeathed 
to the Institute by the will of O’Conor, together with the silver pitcher and vase 
that had been presented to him by ladies and lawyers of the city of New York 
at the conclusion of the Forrest divorce case, in 1852. 

Some books are interesting because they have been associated with an im- 
portant event or have passed through an unusual experience. I have always had 
a desire to possess a copy of a book which had been banned by the censors and 
been rescued from a bonfire of books built by the public hangman. There is a 
tradition that some copies of Cowell’s Interpreter suffered that fate. At least it is 
true that the book was condemned by a Proclamation of James I, the buying or 
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reading of it was prohibited, and all and sundry were commanded to turn in their 
copies to the King’s agents; but the books “were out, and the proclamation could 
not call them in, but only served to make them more taken notice of.” (Roger 
Coke’s Direction, 1696, Bk. 1, p. 30-31.) 

A law book which is associated with Mr. Justice Story and which passively 
took part in the war of 1812, now peacefully rests on the shelves of the Yale Law 
Library. It is the eleven-volume, parchment-bound, Opera Omnia (Naples, 1759) 
of Heineccius. On the flyleaf of the first volume, some unknown commentator has 
written the following: ‘These volumes were ordered by J. Story from Italy— 
on their passage to the U. S., they were captured by the British frigate Guerriere 
afterwards recaptured in the memorable engagement with the American frigate 
Constitution commanded by Capt. Hull—19 of August, 1812—By the politeness 
of Capt. Hull, I received them on his victorious return to the U. S.” 

Brief and desultory as has been my search for individual copies of law books 
that have been owned by famous persons, already more instances have been found 
than can possibly be used in a short article. In fact the subject grows as one 
pursues it, so that it could well some day be developed into a book. I give there- 
fore only a few illustrations of those which have come to light. 

While this article was being written, there was presented to the Yale Law 
Library a copy of the first edition of Bracton’s De Legibus, 1569, which has unusual 
association interest. The earliest mark of ownership is the bookplate of Henry 
Bankes, grandson of Sir John Bankes (1589-1644) whose Corfe castle in Dorset 
was besieged by parliamentary forces in 1645-46, at which time all of his books were 
taken. This book may have been among the spoils of that siege. Henry Bankes 
died in 1776. John Saunders Hayward, of Merton College, Oxford, Barrister of 
the Inner Temple, 1777, was another owner, as indicated by his autograph. Later, 
it was the property of Mr. Justice Willes, at whose death it was purchased by 
Sir Frederick Pollock. Under Sir Frederick’s bookplate, he wrote “Dec. 10, 1872. 
This was the late Mr. Justice Willes’ copy: bought by me at the sale of his books.” 
On the opposite flyleaf is written “A. L. Goodhart irom F. P. lampado trado, 1936” 
(hand on the torch). This gift to Mr. Goodhart, a graduate of Yale University, 
and now Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, was accompanied by the suggestion 
that he keep it as long as he wished, and then pass it on to the Yale Law School. 
This was graciously done on April 15, 1937. 

Perkins’ Profitable Book is the sort of volume which people like to own and 
autograph. We have at Yale a copy of the 1614 edition which contains the book- 
plate and the signature of Theodore L. De Vinne, of printing fame. On February 
10, 1910, he gave it to Van Vechten Veeder. In the copy was laid a clipping from 
a bookseller’s catalogue, which describes a copy of a 1597 Perkins, and says that. 
“it is quite possible that Shakespeare at one time owned this copy, as it is from 
the collection of the late J. Wrenford: Med: Temple, the collector of rare Shake- 
speariana, whose signature is preserved in the work.” 

We get acquainted with interesting characters sometimes through their signa- 
tures in law books. Yale Law Library has the Kentucky laws for the session 
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beginning Dec. 5, 1814, which belonged to Ben Hardin. He was a Kentucky 
lawyer and member of Congress of whom John Randolph said, “Hardin is like a 
kitchen knife whetted on a brick, he cuts roughly but cuts deep.” It would be 
wonderful if the copy of Coke Upon Littleton, described by William H. Winters 
in his annual report for 1915-1916, as librarian of the New York Law Institute, 
ever were found. On the flyleaf of this copy Patrick Henry is supposed to have 
written the first draft of his famous Five Resolutions, which he says brought on 
the American Revolution. On a printed copy of these Resolutions, sold on Decem- 
ber 20, 1912, for $1,400, Henry had written the following, “Finding the men of 
weight averse to Opposition, and the commencement of the Tax at hand and that 
no person was likely to step forth—I determined to venture alone, unadvised and 
unassisted—on a blank leaf of an old law book wrote the within.” He gave the 
book to Thomas Jefferson, but no further trace has been found of it. Governor 
Pennypacker had a copy of volume two of the work which may have been the 
companion to the precious lost volume. 

Winters tells also in his report for 1910, that he presented to the Library of 
the Department of State in Washington a copy of Indiana Special Acts, December 
Session, 1823, which he calls the “rarest of all sessional law books.” This copy 
came from the library of General Arthur St. Clair, “once President of the Con- 
tinental Congress and the first Governor of the newly formed North Western 
Territory, and whose defeat in the Indian Campaign of 1791 aroused Washington 
to the greatest excitement and wrath.” 

Despite the fact that Thomas Jefferson’s law library was purchased by the 
United States in 1815, there are copies of his books elsewhere. The Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California, has his copy of the 1776 Journal 
of the Virginia House of Delegates; and there was recently offered for sale his 
copy of Kerr’s Exposition of the Criminal Law of the Territory of Orleans, 1806. 
The price asked was $200. The dealer explains that Jefferson had his own method 
of indicating ownership. “It was his custom to affix a ‘T’ before the printer’s 
signature mark ‘I’ [J], and a ‘J’ after the signature mark ‘T’.” 

The Yale Law Library has three volumes of English Reports by Vernon 
(1726-28), Hobart (1724) and Strange (1755), which bear the autograph of John 
Marshall. According to Beveridge’s Life of Marshall, volume 1, p. 184-186, other 
of his law books formerly were in the possession of a great-grandson of Marshall, 
Judge J. K. M. Norton, of Alexandria, Virginia. They included two copies of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Kames’ Principles of Equity, Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
Laws, and Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria Rediviva. Marshall’s father, Thomas, Clerk 
of Dunmore County, Virginia, subscribed for the 1772 edition of Blackstone. He 
kept these volumes in his own possession until 1796, when they passed to the son, 
John, who already, in 1785, had bought another copy. The first copy then went 
into the possession of John’s brother, James, and after that, volume 4 only, with 
the appendix volume, came to Judge Norton, who gave them to the College of 
William and Mary, where they now are. Beveridge (V. 1, p. 56) says that the 
reading of Blackstone had a profound influence on Marshall’s mind. “The youthful 
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backwoodsman read Blackstone with delight.” His father “had bought the book 
for John’s use as much as or more than for his own information. Marshall's 
parents, with a sharp eye on the calling that then brought greatest honor and 
profit, had determined that their eldest son should be a lawyer.” 

A subject of fascinating interest is the law books used by Abraham Lincoln. 
The Revised Statutes of Indiana, 1824, according to William H. Winters (Annual 
Report, 1910, p. 18), is the “earliest surviving book relic of Lincoln's youth.” 
After his first encounter with the law when he was charged with unlicensed ferrying, 
he began to read it at the home of David Turnham. The latter wrote to William 
H. Herndon, in a letter dated October 12, 1865, that “when Abe and I were asso- 
ciates, he would come to my house and sit and read it. It was the first law book 
he ever saw.” “Turnham,” says William H. Townsend (Lincoln the Litigant, 
p. 40), “was a constable at that time and, as an officer of the law, was required to 
keep his statutes at hand for ready reference. And since the book could not be 
borrowed, Lincoln came to the Turnham home day after day until he had thoroughly 
absorbed its contents. Here he read for the first time not only the imperishable 
declaration that ‘all men are created equal,’ but also the Constitution of the United 
States, the Act of Virginia of 1783, by which the territory ‘northwestward of the 
river Ohio’ was conveyed to the United States, and the Ordinance of 1787, govern- 
ing this territory, which contained the famous sixth article: ‘There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory.”"’ The first owner of the 
book, after Turnham, was William H. Herndon, who tells the story of how it came 
into his possession: “I was in Spencer County, Indiana, Lincoln’s old home, 
gathering up the facts of young Abraham's life. I then and there became ac- 
quainted with David Turnham, merchant, and man of integrity, a playmate, 
schoolfellow, associate, and firm friend of Mr. Lincoln, who gave me, . . . a good 
history of young Lincoln. . . . At the conclusion of our business, he asked me if 
I would like to have some relic of Lincoln, and [when] I said I should like to have 
such relic very much, he then gave me this book, stating to me that it was the first 
law book that Lincoln ever read.” The concluding sentence of this inscription on 
a sheet of paper pasted on the front inside cover of the book, shows that he 
presented it to the Lincoln Memorial Collection of Chicago, May 18, 1886. When 
this collection was sold in Philadelphia, December 5, 1894, William H. Winters 
purchased it. It remained in his hands until the disposal of his library at auction, 
March 8, 1923, after his death. The purchaser was William H. Townsend, of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

This book was never owned by Lincoln. Where are the law books that he 
did own, either individually or with his partners? Two hundred is about the 
limit of the number of volumes that were in the law offices occupied by Lincoln, 
and some of these were not strictly law books. They became pretty well scattered. 
F. T. Hill, in his Lincoln the Lawyer (p. 292) listed the whereabouts of some of 
them, in 1912. In the Lambert collection, he says, were the J/linois Conveyancer, 
and Angell on Limitations. In the Vanuxem-Potter collection were Chitty’s 
Pleading and Parties to Actions, Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
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volume one of Greenleaf on Evidence, the Revised Statutes of Illinois, 1844, Kent's 
Commentaries, Smith’s Landlord and Tenant, Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, 1843, 
Parsons’ Law of Contracts (2v.), Wharton’s Criminal Law, Redfield’s Law of 
Railways, and Stephen's Pleading. In the Orendorff Collection were volume three 
of Barbour and Herrington’s Equity Digest, Biddle and McMurtrie’s /ndex to 
English Common Law (2v.), Taylor on Poisons, Barbour’s Equity Digest, volume 
three of Curtis’ U. S. Digest, 1846, Chitty and Temple’s Law of Carriers, Angell 
and Ames on Corporations, and volume one of the U. S. Digest for 1847. The 
copy of Angell on Limitations sold on January 29, 1929, for $775. This price, 
however, included a document in Lincoln’s own hand. 

There were other law books not mentioned by Hill, the location of some of 
which is known. Someone should make a careful census of the present where- 
abouts of all known Lincoln law books. I give here only a few facts which have 
been hastily gathered. Charles W. McLellan’s collection of Lincolniana was pur- 
chased by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and presented to Brown University. It con- 
tained two law books, Gilman’s Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Courts of 
Indiana and Illinois, 1844, in which Lincoln wrote the firm name “Lincoln and 
Herndon”; and the Illinois House Journal, 1834, which contains Lincoln’s auto- 
graph. The Orendorff collection passed into the possession of H. E. Barker of 
Springfield, Illinois, and from him to Duncan McDonald. Dr. William E. Barton 
secured them from McDonald in 1926, and these books now form the Lincoln 
Library in the University of Chicago. There are sixty-eight law books in the 
collection. Eight of the volumes, namely the U. S. Statutes at Large, 1789-1845, 
bear the inscription “A. Lincoln to W. H. Herndon,” written in Herndon’s hand. 
All of the other volumes have Herndon’s signature, and doubtless were part of the 
law library of the firm of Lincoln and Herndon. 

Another place where one may see law books which were in the Lincoln- 
Herndon office is the Pennsylvania Historical Society. There are twenty-five 
volumes and the original bookcase in which they were shelved. A separate article 
might well be written with Lincoln’s law books as a subject. I leave it dangling 
in the air for someone, who has more time than I have had, to rescue and write 
about more in detail. 

Description of individual law books of association interest could go on in- 
definitely. For example, we have in the Yale Law Library, among others, books 
bearing the autographs of Lord Stowell, Sugden, Samuel Warren, (author of Ten 
Thousand a Year), John Westlake (international law), Chief Justice Oliver Ells- 
worth, James Kent, William M. Evarts, David Dudley Field, Caleb Cushing, 
Daniel Webster, James C. Carter, Richard Henry Dana, Charles O’Conor, William 
H. Taft, Richard Olney, Theophilus Parsons, Francis Rawle, and Roger Sherman, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and of the United States Constitution. 

We should, I think, prize not alone the books of deceased persons. What 
could be a pleasanter possession than the Northwestern University Law School’s 
copy of Karl von Amira’s Grundriss des germanischen Rechts, 1901, which bears 
the inscription, “To J. H. Wigmore, most patient of Deans, from Roscoe Pound, 
most impatient of instructors, 16 June, 1909.” 
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Every law library has copies of books by men not so generally known as the 
above, but who still are of great importance in the history of the library or of the 
institution with which it is connected. These are the local gods. The Yale Law 
Library has a goodly number of books owned by such men, in addition to those 
in the Founders’ Collection, already mentioned. They are former professors, 
alumni, and benefactors, a few of whose names are Simeon E. Baldwin, William 
C. Robinson, Thomas Burr Osborne, Francis Wayland, Theodore D. Woolsey, 
Theodore W. Dwight, William K. Townsend, Alphonso Taft, Daniel Lord, John 
W. Sterling, Cyrus Northrop, and Isaac H. Townsend. We have the latter’s 
copy of Swift’s Digest, 1822-23, interleaved and annotated, which he used while 
a teacher in the School from 1842 to 1847. A group of books of special interest is 
the Law Faculty Collection, made up of books written by present and former mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. Many of these copies are autographed. 


A subject of some professional interest to libraries is the discovery, recording 
and preserving of books of association value. In the Yale Law Library, through 
the trial and error process, we finally have established a policy and a method. All 
books catalogued are examined to discover autographs, bookplates, and markings 
which indicate former ownership. Cards headed by the names of these owners are 
filed in our autograph card list, which is kept in the Catalogue Department. The 
books are classed regardless of their sentimental interest, the less valuable going 
on the regular shelves, the rare books in the Treasure Room, and others in the 
special collections, such as the Blackstone Collection, to which they belong. Call 
numbers on the “autograph cards” enable us to find the books when they are sought 
as memorabilia rather than for ordinary use. 


Recently we have found it helpful to establish a special class which is devoted 
to books which we keep solely because of their “association” value. The books in 
it are all duplicates of those in the regular collection. Suppose, for example, we 
receive a gift of miscellaneous volumes, all of which turn out to be duplicates. 
One of the books happens to bear the autograph of some well-known lawyer, or of 
a revered alumnus of the school. The book is not a rare book, and we already 
have a better copy. We do not need it for use, and we neither wish to add it to 
the regular collection as a second copy, nor to discard it. Such a book goes in our 
Association Books class, which has a special symbol and for which a call number 
can be made. Thus we protect ourselves from disposing of books which may 
later be thought of value, and at the same time we avoid congesting our regular 
shelves. An incidental advantage is that we have on hand a second copy available 
for use in case of need. Our consciences are clearer if we keep them, and if we 
do so we must provide a place for them. 

These few comments must serve to introduce a subject which has grown in 
interest to me as I have leisurely pursued it. It would be gratifying if law librarians, 
through the pages of the Law Lisprary JourNAL, would share with us all the 
pleasure which they have in “association” copies of books in their own libraries. 
Communications concerning them need not be lengthy, and might very well be 
sent in as the autographs come to light in the course of daily work. Thus, 
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eventually, in our own Journal, there would exist the means of compiling a census 
of such books in American law libraries. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT Hotitanp: Professor Hicks, we have all enjoyed your inspiring 
address. We shall now have a series of committee reports, the first of which is 
the Committee on Index to Legal Periodicals. I recognize Mr. Franklin O. 
Poole, the Chairman of that Committee, to present the report. 


Report of the Committee on Index to Legal Periodicals 


The fiscal year of the Index ends on September 30th. On October 1, 1936, 
there was a balance on hand to the credit of the Association of $3975.87. There 
will have to be a deduction for transfer to the Law Liprary JouRNAL of a certain 
amount. The balance will be needed to defray the expenses of the coming three- 
year cumulated bound volume. 


Since the close of the fiscal year above referred to, the amount received from 
subscriptions and advertising has shown a gratifying increase. There is every 
indication that it was wise to undertake more frequent issuance of the Index as 
set forth below in the report from our editor, Professor James. If the change 
to be inaugurated meets with the approval of subscribers, it may be possible further 
to increase the frequency of issue to ten numbers a year. Professor James makes 
the following statement : 


“The INDEX To LEGAL PERIODICALS began with the January number a new 
scheme of publication. It is now being published six times a year instead of four 
and cumulations have been increased. 


“Under the new scheme the volume will begin with the September number 
instead of the October number, as it formerly did. The schedule of publication for 
1937-1938 will be as follows: The September, 1937, number will cover the months 
of July and August. The November number will be a cumulated number covering 
July, August, September and October. The January, 1938, number will cumulate 
the previous six months, July, August, September, October, November and 
December. The March, 1938, number will cover only January and February, 
1938. The May, 1938, number will cumulate January, February, March and 
April. The July, 1938, number will be a cumulation of the previous twelve months. 

“The above schedule will be followed, except in the years when the three- 
year cumulation is to appear. In that year, the May number will include only 
March and April, and the July number only May and June. As a three-year 
cumulated number is to appear this year, the schedule of publication will be 
modified in the way just mentioned. The May number will include March and 
April and the July number May and June. 

“Tt is believed that this will prove to be a great improvement over the former 
method of publication and that the Index will be enabled thereby to serve the needs 
of its subscribers in the future much better than it has in the past. 

“The number of periodicals indexed during the past year is the same as it 
was the previous year, 125. Several new periodicals have been included, but others 
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have been either discontinued or merged. The revised average number of entries 
a year is as follows: subjects 12,500; authors 3,250; cases 2,000. 

“It may be of interest to the members of the Association that requests for 
photostats of articles indexed have increased somewhat, one of them coming from 


as far away as Japan.” , 
7 im Respectful submitted, 


FRANKLIN O. PooLe, Chairman 
Etpon R. James, Editor 
HELEN NEWMAN 

Joun T. VANCE 

GERTRUDE E. Wooparp 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: At this time I wish to declare a recess of two or three 
minutes, and I will ask the Executive Committee to please come forward. 


[A short recess was taken at this time. ] 


PRESIDENT Ho_tanp: The Chair recognizes Mr. J. L. Rafter, the State 
Librarian of Pennsylvania, who desires to make a brief talk to this Association. 


Mr. J. L. Rarrer (State Librarian of Pennsylvania): Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel rather embarrassed coming here to talk this after- 
noon, but I am the lawyer referred to by Dr. Wyer on Monday as being the State 
Librarian of Pennsylvania. I would like in defense of the appointment by the 
state of Pennsylvania to explain why I was selected. I attempted to defend the 
appointment on Monday, but Mr. Hall thought the discussion was being too 
prolonged. 

I am not a trained librarian. I am a lawyer and an educator. I have taught 
for twenty years. I have several academic degrees as well as several law degrees. 
I did not seek the position. I was wired for while here. 

Being a state librarian, I am a member of the Executive Council of Education 
and the Administrative Council of Education in the state of Pennsylvania. I am 
a member of the bar of Pennsylvania and have been a member of the New York 
bar for many years. I want you to know that the appointment was made more 
from the administrative standpoint, as well as that of good background in the person 
selected, rather than from the standpoint of a professionally trained librarian. 

In every instance where we have had a chance since I have been there, where 
the position demanded a trained librarian I have fought for a trained librarian. It 
has not been very easy at times to succeed in getting the person I desired, but I 
fought for that, and I just want you to know that Pennsylvania is not as bad in 
its selection as Dr. Wyer would have you believe it is. It at least has an educator 
and that is what the job demands—not so much a professional librarian as a 
person who can do administrative work. 

I want you to know that Pennsylvania wants to cooperate with the state 
librarians and with the law librarians. I appreciate the opportunity you have given 
me to speak to you this afternoon. (Applause. ) 
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PRESIDENT HoLtanp: The next report will be that of the Committee on the 
Law Library Journal. Professor Hicks, the Chairman of that Committee, will 
present the report. 


Report of the Committee on Law Library Journal 


The Committee held its first meeting at the Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, 
Illinois, at 10 A M., December 30, 1936. Three members were present: Mr. 
Thorne, Miss Newman and the Chairman. Present also by invitation were Presi- 
dent Fred Y. Holland; Bernita J. Long and William R. Roalfe, members of the 
Executive Committee; and Franklin O. Poole, Chairman of the Committee on 
Index to Legal Periodicals. 

A report was made by Miss Newman on the financial status of the Journal 
using figures supplied by The H. W. Wilson Company, the gist of which was that 
the Journal had an income from its own subscriptions of about $640 a year, and 
that the expenses of publication beyond that amount were paid out of income of 
the Association received by thé Wilson Company as subscriptions to the INDEX TO 
LEGAL Pertopicats. Part of the charge of the Wilson Company was 15 per cent 
of the total cost, for promotion and other work of managing the Journal. It being 
thought more convenient to have the place of publication in the city where the 
editor resides, it was voted to authorize her to arrange, if possible, for publication 
in Washington, D. C. The Wilson Company graciously cooperated in this plan, 
and subsequently, beginning with number one of volume thirty, The Library 
Press, 808 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., became the publisher. 

Since the Journal, by resolution of the Association, August 20, 1936, had been 
separated from the Index and placed under the general control of the present 
committee, the committee voted to ask the Executive Committee to transfer from 
the Index account to the Journal account in the hands of the Treasurer an approxi- 
mate sum of $797 which was being spent (over and above the Journal’s income) 
to maintain the Journal. This involved some intricate bookkeeping on the part 
of the Wilson Company, so that, up to the present, no transfer has been made. 

Another subject of discussion was the question of consolidating the Law 
Liprary News with the Law Lisrary JourNAL. The Committee asked the per- 
mission of the Executive Committee, subsequently granted, to take over publication 
of the News, if after consultation with Mr. Klapp, its editor, the plan was found 
to be feasible. The long illness of Mr. Klapp prevented the immediate consumma- 
tion of this plan, but it is thought that the consolidation, with the consent of all 
interested persons, can be brought about in September, 1937. When this con- 
solidation has been effected, it is proposed, beginning in 1938, to make the sub- 
scription price of the Journal $4.00 a year. The present price of the Journal is 
$2.00, and of the News $3.50, so that there will be an annual saving to each sub- 
scriber to both of $1.50 a year. 

Finally, the committee discussed plans for the use of a hoped-for grant of 
$5,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and asked the Executive Com- 
mittee, which subsequently granted the request, to direct that, in the event that 
the grant was received, the entire amount deposited in the Treasury of the Asso- 
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ciation, be used by this committee for the improvement of the Law Lisrary 
Journat. The grant above referred to was made by vote of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion on January 7, 1937, and the sum of $5,000, deposited in the Treasury of the 
Association, is now available for use. This additional sum should not be used to 
relieve the Association of its present obligation to maintain the Journal, but wholly 
to improve and expand it. The Association should continue, the committee thinks, 
to devote to defraying printing costs of the Journal as much of its funds as it has 
devoted heretofore, providing this sum out of income from membership dues, from 
subscriptions to the Journal and, if necessary, from subscriptions to the Index. 
This would be merely a continuance of the same situation which has existed for 
thirty years. Based on this assumption, Miss Newman, the Managing Editor, 
has worked out a budget covering the years 1937 to 1941, inclusive, and involving 
the payment by the Wilson Company into the Treasury of the Association of 
approximately $1437. On his own responsibility, the Chairman of the Committee 
has added to the proposed budget the sum of $400 to be paid annually to the 
editor, who now receives no compensation as editor, and only $150 as Secretary- 
Treasurer, a sum which it is assumed she will continue to receive. The salary of 
$400 as editor (as does now the salary of $500 of Miss Wharton, indexer on the 
staff of the Index) should come out of the funds of the Association received from 
dues, and not from the Carnegie grant. There has been an increase during the 
year of about $400 in dues received, and Miss Newman has taken over the work 
of managing the Journal, for which the Wilson Company has been receiving about 
$195 annually. The increased work on the editor’s part involved in expanding and 
improving the Journal should not go uncompensated since the Association has 
the funds available. 

The proposed budget provides for the consolidation of the Journal and the 
News in September, 1937, and a gradual increase in the number and size of the 
issues of the Journal. For the year 1937, there would be five issues; for 1938, 
six issues; for 1939-1941, eight to ten issues a year. At the end of the year 1941, 
the present Carnegie grant would be exhausted, at which time it would be hoped 
that the Journal would be able to stand on its own feet. The success of this plan 
depends largely on the interest which law librarians show in the Journal. This 
interest should be manifest, not merely in subscriptions, but in a steady flow of 
publishable material coming to the editor from our members. The committee, at 
a meeting held in New York on June 25, 1937, adopted the budget above referred 
to, subject to your approval, and now asks that the Association authorize it to 
proceed under this budget (including an annual stipend of $400 to the editor), 
which is attached hereto and made a part of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FrepericK C. Hicks, Chairman 
HELEN NEwMAN, Editor 
ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 


S. D. Kiapp 
SAMUEL E. THORNE 
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Budget 
1937-1941 
Funds Available and to be Authorized 
Due from Wilson Company. _$___ $1,437.00 
Carnegie Corporation Grant. 5,000.00 
Subscriptions (1938-1941) @ $4.00... a 
To be authorized from Association Funds _ ———————— Ane 
(1937-1941 inclusive) ———_ 
$13,656.74 
Expenditures Estimated 
1937—5 issues niente arrears for 1936)... S$ 2,698.74 
1938—6 issues. htals ob anile lbs ibeticensei® 2A uuu 
1939—8 to 10 issues (figure i is for 10 issues) eT 
1940-—8 to 10 issues (figure is for 10 issues)... wanes spent 2,050.00 
1941—8 to 10 issues (figure is for 10 issues) —-_-_-_-______ .. 2,050.00 
Salary of Assistant to Editor at $50 per month $600 a year, 
kg Sa al te lh Biba fo) 1,800.00 
Salary of Editor at $400 a year for four years. == Ss«,6.000 
* Made up of $13,656.74 
Saving on Wilson charges for management (5 years at $195) $975.00 
To come out of dues ($224.94 a year—for 5 years)...» 1,124.74 ** 
$2,099.74 


** This sum should eventually be largely provided by an enlarged subscription list, 
and by income from advertising. The above figures for subscriptions are 
based on the number of paid subscribers in 1937. 


Mr. Hicxs: The report is signed. All the names of the Committee are 
appended hereto, although at the meeting today only Miss Newman and the Chair- 
man were present. 

The budget attached to the report gives the available funds and designates a 
sum which would have to be authorized from Association funds. The total fund 
thus to be made available would be $13,656.74. The expenditures under the plan I 
propose amount to that sum. 

I ought to explain that the only item to which the Association is asked 
definitely to allocate the funds of the Association is $2,099.74, to be expended over 
five years. Now, of that amount, $975 is being saved to the Association by Miss 
Newman’s taking the management over instead of paying the money to the Wilson 
Company. Thus we have an additional sum to be voted by the Association of 
$224 a year over a period of five years. We think that increased subscriptions and 
perhaps income from advertising may take care of this entire amount, but we do 
not wish to proceed without the authorization of the Association. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this report, including the budget as 


appended to it. 
Mr. Poote: I second the motion. 
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PRESIDENT HoLLtanp: You have heard the report and the motion which has 
been seconded. Is there any discussion of the motion? Does anyone care to pro- 
pound any questions in connection with the report? If so, Professor Hicks will be 
very glad to answer them. If not, the report will be accepted and filed. 


Mr. JAmMes: Mr. President, it needs action. Mr. Hicks has moved the 
adoption of the report and Mr. Poole has seconded it. So I suggest we proceed 


to vote. 


PresipENT Hotitanp: Thank you. All those in favor of the adoption of the 
report will please say “‘aye”’; opposed “no.” It is carried and the report is adopted. 


Mr. JAMeEs: What I have to say is related to the subject we are discussing. 
The Index and the Journal are now separated ; their financial interrelations will be 
separated as soon as the payment is made. I think it would be extremely un- 
fortunate if the Journal and the Index would be allowed to drift away from each 
other, and I suggest, for the benefit of the incoming President, that it would be a 
very fine thing if Mr. Hicks—as I hope he will be continued as Chairman of the 
Journal—would be appointed to the Index Committee and Mr. Poole would be 
appointed a member of the Journal Committee. We ought to have that liaison. 


Mr. Hotrtanp: I think that is a splendid idea, Professor James, and if it is 
agreeable to those present— 


Mr. JAmMes: That is just a suggestion to the new President. I do not want 
to make a motion. 


Mr. Jounston: I will make the motion. 
PRESIDENT HOLLAND: No, it is a matter for the new officers. 


Mr. WitttaM R. Roatre (Duke University Law Library, Durham, N. C.): 
If it is in order, I would like to present a matter which is related to one of the 
considerations presented by Mr. Hicks and approved by the Association. As you 
know, the Association has just voted to provide the sum of $400 in partial com- 
pensation for the work done by the Executive Secretary as Editor of the Journal. 
You will all remember that one of the essential features of our expanding program 
has been the increasing provision of compensation for a Secretary in order to take 
care of the increasing burden that is imposed upon the chief and continuing officer 
of our Association. Very few of you perhaps know that at the present time we 
compensate our Executive Secretary only to the extent of $150 per year. 


It would seem that with the greatly increasing burden that is imposed upon 
the Secretary, the time has come when the Association should begin to step up its 
compensation with a view to making at least a partial remuneration for the work 
that is so splendidly done. Obviously, all of us are eager to help in the work of 
the Association. We expect our officers to devote a good deal of time during the 
year in office, and as committee members we all work. However, the burden that 
we do place upon our Executive Secretary is a very great one, and she has carried 
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it with an efficiency that we all so well know. Therefore, supporting the motion 
that was carried and that Mr. Hicks has proposed in connection with the com- 
pensation provided as Editor of the Journal, I would like to make a motion that it be 
recommended to the Executive Committee that, provided funds are available for 
the purpose, the compensation paid to the Secretary-Treasurer hereafter be in- 
creased from the sum of $150 per year, as at present provided, to the sum of $300 
per year. 


May I explain that the proviso is here so that there is no question of obligating 
the Association if funds are not available. I believe with the increasing member- 
ship they will be, however. 


[The motion was seconded. ] 


PRESIDENT HoLLAND: You have heard the motion which has been seconded. 
Is there any discussion? 


Mr. James: I do not think it is enough, Mr. President, but I do not know 
that there is any more money in the treasury. 


Miss Mirprep L. Dacer (Western Reserve University Law Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio): I would like to suggest that it would depend on the excess or surplus 
we have this year in our treasury, and then we will have a little better idea of 
knowing whether we might be able to stand it. 


PresiDENT Hotianp: In reply to that I can only say the Secretary-Treas- 
urer’s report was read the first day, and it contains the figures as far as submitted 
here. I cannot answer your question personally. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Of course, our balance now is high due to the fact 
that the Carnegie check was deposited in the bank account. Without regard to the 
Carnegie money and the expenditures for the Law Lisprary JouRNAL, for which 
the treasury soon will be reimbursed by funds from the Wilson Company, our 
balance is $400, as compared with $128 at this time last year. Our total regular 
receipts this year were $1821.08, as compared with $1293.41 last year. So we 
have had some increase in dues this year. 


Mr. Roatre: I wonder if I might call attention again to the proviso in the 
motion. This is only a recommendation to the Executive Committee that they 
consider the matter. Obviously, if the funds were not available they would not 
vote it. 


Miss Otive C. LatHrop (Detroit Bar Association, Detroit, Mich.): I 
understand that the sum is definitely set; that is, the committee is not given dis- 
cretion to increase it or decrease it? 


Mr. Roatre: I do not know that I can answer the question. I believe it is 
largely a matter of precedent. My resolution specifically states that the sum which 
is now $150 be increased to $300. There would be a limitation. I take it that this 
would be mandatory so far as the action of the members here today is concerned. 
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Mr. Lewrs W. Morse (Cornell Law School Library, Ithaca, N. Y.): I want 
to ask a question. I want to know, if it is not too personal, whether the officers, 
especially the Secretary must pay their own expenses to a meeting like the special 
meetings, and so forth, during the year. It seems to me, if we possibly could, we 
should certainly be willing to provide the funds, so that she will not have any finan- 
cial burden in taking money from her own pocketbook to pay for these expenses. 
I appreciate the fact that in some instances schools will provide the funds for 
meetings, but there are occasions, I believe, during the year when certain items 
come up which require the immediate expenditure of funds, and I do not know 
exactly where they come from. If we can correct the situation, I think we should 
at this time along with the other suggestion. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President, the Association has been very generous 
this year and did pay my expenses to the Chicago meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and also to the meeting of the Committee on Local Arrangements here in 
April. They have not previously been paid. I have not received traveling ex- 
penses from my university since 1932. 


I should also like to say that I feel somewhat embarrassed but also pleased at 
the confidence expressed in my work by the Association. I want you to know 
I had not asked for an increase in salary and took the work over originally because 
I was tremendously interested in the Association and I am glad to do what I can. 
I will say it takes a great deal of my time and involves working on week ends and 
at night during the year. Because of my interest in the Association, I have declined 
to accept an appointment as secretary of an association which pays a stipend of 
$300. I felt I could do better work for this Association if I declined it. 


Mr. Laurie H. Riccs (Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, 
Md.): I believe the Treasurer’s report shows we have sufficient money to increase 
Miss Newman's salary. She is certainly most efficient and I think it ought to 
be done. 


Miss LatHrop: Mr. President, there is a motion before the house. 


PreswweNntT Hoiianp: I understand, but I think we have a right to discuss it. 
Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. Morse: May I rise to a point of order to find out if we should have an 
amendment to include the matter of the expenses of Miss Newman __ Do you think 
we should have it on the record? Is it necessary ? 


PresipENT HoLianp: I think the matter of expenses—as I understood you, 
Mr. Morse, you wanted that simply as a matter of personal information from Miss 
Newman. 


Mr. Morse: [I think it should be remedied. 


PresipENT Hotianp: I did not understand that you were proposing it as a 
remedy. 
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Mr. Morse: I think it should be made an amendment before the vote on the 
increase in salary. I do not feel that Miss Newman should have to take money out 
of her own pocket to do all the fine work she is doing. 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: It is a matter that has been left to the Executive Com- 
mittee heretofore. 


Mr. Morse: If it can be taken care of by the Executive Committee that is 
all I want. 


PRresIDENT HoLitanp: The question is on the motion of Mr. Roalfe. 
[The motion was put to a vote and carried. } 


Mr. Wittiam S. JoHNston (Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Ill.): Mr. 
President, I am going to carry out the brother’s suggestion that it be the sense of 
this meeting that all the traveling expenses and otherwise of the Executive Secretary 
be authorized by the Executive Committee to be paid by this Association. Now, 
I have not said that they be paid, but that it is the sense of this body that they be 
paid. The money has got to be raised. I would not come down here to a meeting 
of this kind, or go to Denver or somewhere else, unless somebody gave me a little 
bit of financial encouragement. (Laughter.) I have just given up a job that 
pays about what hers does because it required about two thousand dollars’ worth 
of work. 


PresIDENT HoLLanp: Do you wish to make that as a motion? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes, that it is the sense of this meeting. It is not an order 
on anybody, but it is the sense of this meeting, and I think it is. 


Mr. Hicks: I second the motion. 
|The motion was put to a vote and carried unanimously. | 


PRESIDENT HoLtanp: The next matter to come before the meeting is the 
report of the Advisory Committee on the Expansion Plan, of which Professor Hicks 
is the Chairman. The Chair will recognize Professor Hicks. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on the Expansion Plan 


Your committee reports officially that the application to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York for a sum of money to promote this expansion program did 
result, on January 7, 1937, in the grant of $5000. (Applause. ) 


Various activities of the expansion program have been taken up by the com- 
mittees appointed during the year, among which is the Committee on the Law 
Library Journal. 


I therefore suggest that the present committee be discharged, but I would like 
personally to recommend that a new committee be appointed to keep alive those 
phases of the expansion program which are not taken care of by other committees, 
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and it is my personal belief that the best person to take up that work and promote 

the general idea is the author of the plan itself, Mr. William R. Roalfe. So I make 

that as my personal suggestion as retiring chairman of this committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERICK C. Hicks, Chairman 
Evpon R. JAMES 

Avice M. MAGEE 

HELEN NEWMAN 

FRANKLIN QO. POOLE 

WILL SHAFROTH 


PresipENT HoLLtanp: Thank you, Professor Hicks. On behalf of the Asso- 
ciation I desire to express our very great appreciation to Professor Hicks and his 
committee for the tremendous amount of work they have done. They have rendered 
a distinct and valuable service to this Association, for which I am sure we are all 
very grateful and fully appreciative. 

You have heard the recommendation by Professor Hicks. I do not believe 
any action on that is necessary, so the report of that committee will be received 
and filed. 


Mr. Poote: Mr. President, at the committee meeting this morning which 
Mr. Hicks mentioned, it was felt that it would be wise to adopt the resolution which 
I am going to read to you, which contains enabling provisions. The Association is 
now a corporation. We are not merely a voluntary organization with no legal 
standing, and so far as I know, there is no resolution for the guidance of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Perhaps none is needed, but as in a business corporation they do 
have stockholders’ meetings once in awhile and the stockholders vote certain powers 
to the Board of Directors. I will read these: 


“WHEREAS, the Association is now a corporation and its affairs must be con- 
ducted in accordance with the laws and regulations provided for such bodies, there- 
fore be it 


“Resolved, That the Executive Committee be empowered and directed to 
make or ratify a contract or contracts for the publication of the Law Lisrary 
JourNAL, and the INDEX To LEGAL PeERIopIcALs, and further prepare a budget 
for the Association and present a consolidated financial statement at each annual 
meeting ; and be it further 


“Resolved, That all funds and incomes of the Association be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the Association and disbursed by the Treasurer who shall retain 
proper vouchers ; and be it further 


“Resolved, That after the transfer from The H. W. Wilson Company to the 
Association of the sum, more or less, as named in the report of the Committee on 
the Law Library Journal, the separation of the financial accounts of the INDEX TO 
LeGAL PeriopicaALs and the LAw Liprary JOURNAL shall be deemed to be 
complete.” 











> 
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e I make the motion that these resolutions be adopted. 
Mr. BAxtTeER: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT HoLiLaAnpD: I call attention to the fact that there are three resolu- 
tions. Shall we act on those resolutions jointly or separately ? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Jointly. 
PRESIDENT HotLanpb: I will abide by your pleasure in the matter. 


Mr. Baxter: Why not adopt them as a whole? They are authorized and 
approved by the Executive Committee and, if there is any- question, let them speak 
of it at the time the question comes up. 


PRESIDENT HoLianp: If there is no objection, we will vote on the resulu- 


tions jointly. 

Mr. JoHNnston: Before you put the question, may I ask, does the Treasurer 
wish to have the bank in which the money is kept named by this body? If I were 

: Treasurer I should want it done. 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President, we already have our account in a 


hank in Washington which is one of the reorganized banks established after the 
bank holiday in 1933. I have my personal account there and a number of the 
members of the staff of the University have accounts there. The bank was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee in September, 1935, at the time of the in- 
corporation of the Association. 


Mr. JAMeEs: I think the point raised by Mr. Johnston is important, but I do 
not believe this body is competent to act on that. I suggest that we vote on the 
resolutions presented by Mr. Poole and then, if Mr. Johnston wants to move that 
the Executive Committee designate the depository, I think that is all right. They 
can make an investigation. I do not believe we can. 


Mr. JoHNston: That suits me. 

{The motion to adopt the resolutions was put to a vote and carried. | 

PRESIDENT HoLLtanp: Mr. Johnston, do you wish to make your suggestion 
in the form of a motion? 


Mr. Jounston: I will say it is the sense of the annual meeting that, for the 
protection of the Association and particularly for the Treasurer, the Executive 
Committee name the bank. If anything happens, then the Treasurer is not re- 
sponsible for any losses. I would not take a job where they did not name the bank. 


Mr. JAmes: I will second the motion. 
| The motion was put to a vote and carried. | 


PresipENt HoLtLtanp: The next report is that of the Committee on Bar 
Association Reports. In the absence of Mr. A. J. Small, the Chairman, and also 
of Miss Marie Russell, who prepared the report, the Chair will recognize Mr. 
iaurie H. Riggs who will read the report. 
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Report of the Committee on Bar Association Reports 


Bar Association Reports and Proceedings 


Alabama Mr. Harold M. Cook, secretary of the State Bar, reports that 
due to insufficient funds there is no present prospect of resump- 
tion of publication of annual reports. 


Colorado The report for 1936 will be ready for distribution about July 
Ist of this year. 


Delaware Although the State Bar Association does not issue regular 
reports, it has recently published a Year Book, 1936, which 
includes general information concerning the activities of the 
State Bar. 


Kansas The secretary of the State Bar has deposited in the State 
Library all available back numbers of the bar reports and 
JouRNAL OF THE Bar AssociATION OF Kansas. These may 
be sold or exchanged, but many numbers are missing. 


Maryland The State Bar reports are distributed by the Library Company 
of the Baltimore Bar. 


Montana The State Library reports that the Bar Association hopes to 
resume publication of its reports this year. 


Ohio Mr. Alfred A. Morrison, librarian of the Supreme Court 
Library, states that the Onto Bar, a weekly advance sheet 
(described by Mr. Small in his 1932 report), has been issued 
regularly during the past several years, and that a part of 
its contents, separately paged, is devoted to the activities of the 
Ohio State Bar Association. He suggests that those who 
desire to do so may remove the material relating to the har 
activities and bind it into a yearly volume. 


Rhode Island The State Association has published no annual reports since 
1929, and does not expect to issue any in the near future. 


Tennessee The 1936 proceedings of the Bar Association were issued as a 
supplement to the December, 1936, number of the TENNESSEE 
Law Review. (It seems the proceedings were also issued 
in pamphlet form by the secretary of the association, as Mrs. 
Moore, State Librarian, writes that the regular reports have 
been published annually to date.) 


New Legal Periodicals 


ARBITRATION JOURNAL, published by the American Arbitration Association, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, in collaboration with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York and the Inter-American Arbitration Com- 
mission. Volume 1, number 1, January, 1937. Quarterly. $2.00. 


CANADIAN Potice BULLETIN, published by the secretary-treasurer of Chief Con- 
stables’ Association of Canada, of which it is the official organ. (Carswell Co., 
Ltd., takes subscriptions.) Volume 1, number 1, December, 1930. Quarterly. 
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CoMPARATIVE Law Series, published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Monthly. $1.00. 


CONVEYANCER AND PROPERTY LAWYER, published by Sweet and Maxwell, 2-3 
Chancery Lane, London. Contains precedents and articles. Volume 1, num- 
ber 1, September, 1936. Quarterly, £1 1s. 


Tut HUMAN SIDE OF THE PEOPLE's Case, New York County District Attorney’s 
Office, 137 Centre St., New York City, Spring issue, 1936. 


THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH CRIMINAL Law, published by the Journal of Criminal 
Law, 69 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 1. A review of interesting and 
valuable cases in criminal law from all the English courts ; also contains articles 
and annotations upon points of practice, evidence, etc. Volume 1, number 1, 
1937. Quarterly. (Canadian Law List Pub. Co., 24 Adelaide St., East, 
Toronto, Canada, quotes the price as $5.50.) 


JupiciaL LAYMEN’s AssociIATION, INCORPORATED, BULLETIN, published by the 
Judical Laymen’s Association, Incorporated, 39 Prospect Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, New York, Charles Hoefle, editor. Volume 1, number 1, January, 
1937. Apparently sent to libraries free ; membership in the Association, $5.00. 


KENTUCKY Bar JouRNAL, published by the Kentucky State Bar Association, Sam 
Rosenstein, secretary, Frankfort, Kentucky. Dean Evans of the University of 
Kentucky reports it to be “a newsy pamphlet, largely dealing with matters of 
local interest to the bar, with occasional brief articles on legal subjects. It is not, 
however, entirely confined to legal subjects, though the subjects that it deals 
with are closely related to the practice of law. It contains a good many 
personals. The price is $.50 per year.” Volume 1, number 1, December, 
1936. Quarterly. (See also, LAw Lrprary JourNAL, Vol. 30, p. 255). 


Kinc’s CounseEL, the organ of the Faculty of Laws Society of King’s College, 
University of London. Volume 1, number 1, March, 1936. Annually. 


Lawyers’ CLus Docket, edited by Rosaline G. Bates, 428 H. W. Hellman, Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. Official publication of Lawyers’ Club of Los Angeles, 
County. Volume 1, number 1, January, 1937. Quarterly. $1.00. 


LAWYERS’ T1ITLE News, published by Lawyers’ Title Insurance Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Volume 1, number 1, April, 1937. Published irregularly. 
Apparently sent to libraries free. 


LeGAL Notes oN LocaL GOVERNMENT, published by Section of Municipal Law, 
American Bar Association, 100 Washington Square East, New York City. 
Volume 1, number 1, March, 1936. Bi-monthly. $6.00. 


MaryLanp Law Review, published by Maryland Law Review, Inc., Redwood and 
Greene Streets, Baltimore. (For full description, see Law Lirsrary JouRNAL, 
Volume 30, p. 254.) Volume 1, number 1, December, 1936. Quarterly, $2.00. 
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MunicipaL Law Journat, published by Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. Mimeographed. Volume 1, num- 
ber 1, January, 1936. Monthly, except August and September. 


NEVADA STATE BAR JOURNAL, published by State Bar of Nevada, 139 North Vir- 
ginia Street, Reno, Nevada. Volume 1, number 1, January, 1936. 


The New York Bar Association is publishing the following new matter: ‘Law- 
yer Service Letter,” 90 State Street, Albany, N. Y. Issued about every three 
weeks in looseleaf form. Gives a brief summary of interesting New York 
cases, pending legislation, etc. “Circulars”; a double-paged folder issued dur- 
ing the session of the legislature, with comments on pending legislation. “Bul- 
letins” by Committee on State Legislation ; pamphlets issued during the session 
with a selection of important bills introduced and stating whether such bill is 
approved or disapproved by the Committee. 


Peasopy LAw Review, published by Peabody Law School, 120 Exchange Street, 
Portland, Maine. The purpose of the periodical as stated is to “present prob- 
lems of value to individuals interested in the profession” of law; not “to 
compete with established legal journals,” but “to supplement their valuable 
work.”” Volume 1, number 1, April, 1936. Quarterly, $1.00. 


Res Jupicatae, published by Law Students’ Society of Victoria, 425 Chancery 
Lane, Melbourne, Austriala. September, 1935. 2s. 6d. per number. 


San Francisco Bar, published by the Bar Association of San Francisco, 2200 
Mills Tower, San Francisco, California; official publication of the San Fran- 
cisco Bar. Volume 1, number 1, February, 1937. Bi-monthly. Apparently 
free to libraries. 


SociaL Security ANALyst, published by Foundation Press, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Volume 1, numbers 1-3, printed and issued monthly. 
Beginning with number 4, issued weekly and mimeographed. $5.00. 


SOUTHERN Lawyer, published by Southern Lawyer, P. O. Box No. 327, Milledge- 
ville. Georgia, C. B. McCullar, editor. Volume 1, number 1, January, 1937. 
Quarterly, $2.50. 


Trave ReGuLtation Review, Reinhold Wolp, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Mimeographed, $6.00 

University oF Newark Law Review, published by the University of Newark 
Law School, 40 Rector Street, Newark, New Jersey. Formed by merging 
Mercer Beastey LAw Review and New Jersey Law Review. (See LAw 
Liprary JouRNAL, Volume 30, p. 254.) Volume 1, number 1, May, 1936. 
Semi-annually. $1.50. 

Vineticet, published by Indianapolis Bar Association Library, 79 Court House, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, Mrs. Gladys W. Ringer, editor. Volume 1, number 1, 
October, 1936. Mimeographed. Free. 
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YEARBOOK, published by the Selden Society of the University of South Carolina 
School of Law. A student publication containing papers on legal history and 
the scholarly aspects of the legal profession generally. Volume 1, March, 1937. 
(The sponsors hope to publish two issues a year in the future. ) 


Changes in Form and Policy 


NortH Caro_ina Law Review. Heretofore this periodical has been distributed 
to North Carolina lawyers without charge, but hereafter there will be a charge 
of $1.00 per year, provided payment is made in connection with the payment 
of dues to the North Carolina State Bar; if not so paid, the regular price of 
$3.00 per year will be charged. A statement in the December, 1936, issue is 
to the effect that thereafter the NortH Carotina Law Review will contain 
a department “devoted to matters of interest to the state bar,”’ edited by one of 
the members of the bar. 


WasHINGTON Law Review. Beginning with Volume 11, number 4, the State 
Bar Journal will be published as a part of the Review. 


Indexes 


See Law Liprary JouRNAL, Volume 30, pages 250 and 254. 


Junior Bar 


Alabama A junior bar section was organized in February, 1937, along 
lines similar to the organization of the State Bar Association. 


Arkansas The constitution of the Arkansas Bar Association was amended 
at the 1936 meeting to provide for a junior bar section. It 
includes all members of the association under the age of 36, and 
is “formed for the purpose of fostering discussion and inter- 
change of ideas relative to the duties, responsibilities and prob- 
lems of the younger members of the legal profession, aiding and 
promoting their advancement and encouraging their interest 
and participation in the activities of the association. It may 
make recommendations to the Association and its proceedings 
may be published by authority of the Executive Committee.” 


Baltimore The Baltimore Junior Bar Association was organized in the fall 
of 1934. Membership therein is limited to those who have 
practiced law for less than ten years or who have not yet 
reached the age of 35. There are about 250 members. It 
sponsors legislative programs and has an energetic legal ethics 
committee. It was active in getting behind the formation of 
the MaryLanp Law Review and in indexing the opinions of 
attorneys general. It is not connected with the Junior Par 
Conference of the American Bar Association. 


California A junior conference of the State Bar was held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Association in October, 1936. 
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Delaware 
and 
Florida 


Kansas 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 


Nebraska 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Utah 
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A junior bar conference was organized in each of these states 
pursuant to the plan proposed by the American Bar Association. 


A junior bar conference was organized some two years ago 
along lines advocated by the American Bar Association, but it 
has become active only within the last year. This organization 
has no connection with the State Bar Association. 


Mr. Leon Sarpy, of New Orleans, gives the following history 
of the movement: “The first meeting of the Junior Bar Con- 
ference of the American Bar Association in this State was held 
at the Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, in April of 1936, at which 
time District Chairmen were appointed. The second meeting 
was held also in Alexandria, in December, 1936. These first 
two meetings were more or less confined to members forming 
the nucleus of the Conference in Louisiana. It was then re- 
solved to hold a large meeting in New Orleans at an early date. 
Accordingly, the third meeting was held in New Orleans on 
March 6th, 1937, in the form of a joint Mississippi-Louisiana 
gathering, at the St. Charles Hotel. The morning and after- 
noon sessions were devoted to business, and the sessions were 
brought to a close with a banquet that night. Among the 
speakers were Charles A. O'Neill, Chief Justice of louisiana, 
Judge Holmes of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States, John E. Jackson, president of the New Orleans 
Bar Association, and J. N. Flowers, past president of the 
Mississippi Bar Association. The last meeting proved very 
successful, so much so that the Mississippi State Chairman, 
James M. Ogden of Magnolia, Mississippi, extended the 
Louisiana members an invitation to a similar meeting to be 
held in his State, probably in the fall.” 


A junior bar conference will be held in connection with the 
State Bar Association meeting in Meridian this year. (See 
also, the report for Louisiana. ) 


A junior bar section was organized at the December, 1936, 
meeting of the State Bar, and will be a permanent part of the 
organization. 


A junior bar section was organized in August, 1936. Its plans 
and purposes are very similar to those of the junior bar section 
of the American Bar Association. 


Mrs. Moore, State Librarian, reports that the Junior Bar Asso- 
ciation, a branch of the Tennessee Bar Association, is now one 
year old and a state-wide organization. It has no separate dues. 
It has a membership of about 300, all under the age of 35 years. 
Mr. R. B. C. Howell, Jr., Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, is presi- 
dent. A separate conference is held the day preceding the 
meeting of the State Bar Association. 


The junior bar, which was organized three years ago, has 
become active this year for the first time. 
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Integrated Bar 


Connecticut The State Bar Association was reorganized and integrated in 
1936. A short description of the new plan, together with its 
constitution, will be found in the Connecticut Bar JOURNAL 
10 :284-286, 295-299. 


Florida The Supreme Court has been petitioned to integrate the State 
Bar by rule of court. 


Georgia The 1937 legislature rejected a bill for integration of the State 
Bar. The president has recommended that the association fol- 
low the proposed plan voluntarily. 


Massachusetts The legislature has passed and the governor signed a resolve 
directing the Judicial Council to investigate the matter of “‘inte- 
gration” of the bar. 


Nebraska At the December, 1936, meeting of the State Association, a 
resolution approving an integrated bar was adopted and a poll 
has been taken of all the lawyers in the state in order to secure 
an expression on the subject. This poll resulted in a vote of 
approximately 4 to 1 in favor of the proposed plan, and there- 
fore a special committee on integration is now petitioning the 
Supreme Court for adoption of rules for the organization of an 
integrated bar association. The matter was presented on June 
7th, but it is reported that it is not likely that definite action 
will be taken until fall. 


The JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN JUDICATURE Society for 
June, 1937, p. 22, contains a report on bar integration prospects. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. SmMaty, Chairman 

Marie RusskELut, Vice-Chairman 
James E. MitcHeti 

LaurIE H. Riccs 


PresipENT HoLLtanp: The next report is that of the Committee on List of 
Law Libraries in the Standard Legal Directory. The Chairman of that Committee 
is Mr. J. S. Fuchs of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I have just received word from Mr. Fuchs that he 
is unable to be here. The report is very brief and I will read it. 


Report of the Committee on List of Law Libraries in the Standard 
Legal Directory 


Your Committee begs to report that the results of its activities during the 
year 1936-37 will be found in the 1937 issue of the Standard Legal Directory. A 
copy of this publication was mailed to each member of the Association with the 
compliments of the publisher. 
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It will be helpful to next year’s Committee if any omissions or errors noted 
on this year’s list be reported. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Jacos S. Fucus, Chairman 


VIRGINIA BREWER FRANCES JOHNSON 

Mrs. S. M. Briccs ANDREW LEACY 

FreD CALLAWAY June LLEWELLYN 

Mary S. CovinGcton Mary Be_tt NETHERCUT 
J. J. Daty JosEPHINE NORVAL 
MARGUERITE DoRAN E. Lucy OGpEen 
WINIFRED ELLIs NATALIE PHILLPOTT 
Ernest M. Especir GERTRUDE PROBST 

HELEN HARGRAVE Mrs. Marion TOMLINSON 


PRESIDENT HoLLaNnp: The report will be received and filed. 


The next report is that of the Committee on New Members, of which Mr. 
Oscar C. Orman is the Chairman. The Chair will recognize Miss Mary Ophelia 
Strickland, a member of the Committee, who will read the report. 


Report of the Committee on New Members 


The work of the Committee during the past year may be divided into four 
categories : 

1. The country was divided into nine sections and each member of the Com- 
mittee was made responsible for corresponding with the non-member law librarians 
in the assigned section. In most cases follow-up letters were sent to the non- 
members. 

2. Letters were sent to the deans of all law schools having non-member law 
librarians. 

3. Letters were sent to all non-members among the law publishers and law 
dealers, urging their enrollment as associate members. 

4. A special invitation to attend the present conference was sent to all non- 
member law librarians in New York and surrounding states. 

Attached to this report is a list of new members who have joined the American 
Association of Law Libraries since the last annual meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Oscar C. OrMAN, Chairman 
ALIce DAsPIT 

BerYL Harris 

Mary G. Hoarp 

RutH A. HILvL 

EstTHER NELSON 

MAMIE OWEN 

DoroTtHy SCARBOROUGH 
GERTRUDE SMITH 

OPHELIA STRICKLAND 
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List of New Members 


| Asterisk indicates individual members; all others are from staffs of institutional 
members. | 
Baker, Lois, Acting Librarian, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Brewster, James, State Librarian, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
*Coleman, Marjorie S:, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Library, U. S. Court House, 
Foley Square, New York City. 
Dabagh, Thomas S., Librarian, University of California Law Library, Boalt Hall 
of Law, Berkeley, California. 
*Dailey, Margaret B., Librarian, Law Library of Montgomery County, Court 
House, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
Dooley, Dennis A., State Librarian, Massachusetts State Library, State House, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Fox, Harriet E., Cornell Law School Library, Ithaca, New York. 
Fuller, Valeria, Wake Forest College of Law Library, Wake Forest, North 
Carolina. 
Gaghan, Joseph F., Librarian, Georgetown Law School Library, Washington, 
om: Ge 
Glick, Mrs. Frederick, Biddle Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
3400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Gulley, Donald, Librarian, Wake Forest College of Law Library, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina. 
*Hargrave, Helen, University of Texas Law Library, Austin, Texas. 
Karr, Frances, Columbia University Law Library, New York City. 
Kennedy, James F., Librarian, Fordham University Law Library, Woolworth, 
Bldg., New York City. 
Kirkpatrick, T. R., Librarian, Vanderbilt University Law Library, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
*l_amar, Sarah B., Librarian, University of Georgia Law Library, Athens, Georgia. 
*l_yons, Marguerite D., Philadelphia Bar Association Library, 600 City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Marriage, E. Charles D., State Librarian, Nevada State Library, Carson City, 


Nevada. 
*Miles. Mildred N., Librarian, University of Buffalo Law Library, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Moreland, W. H., Dean, Washington and Lee University School of Law, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. 

Muse, William T., Librarian, T. C. Williams School of Law Library, University 
of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 

Prior, M. Elizabeth, Cornell Law School Library, Ithaca, New York. 
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Richardson, Mabel K., Librarian, University of South Dakota Law Library, 
Vermillion, South Dakota. 

*Smith, Mrs. C. T., University of Virginia Law Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Smith, Jessie T., Supreme Court Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Tibbetts, James H., Social Law Library, Court House, Boston, Massachusetts. 

*Venable, Mrs. Katherine, Librarian, University of Louisville Law Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Vieira, George L., Social Law Library, Court House, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Institutional Members 


Columbia University Law Library, New York City. 

Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Cornell Law School Library, Ithaca, New York. 

Fordham University Law Library, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Georgetown Law School Library, Washington, D. C. 

Illinois Supreme Court Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Massachusetts State Library, State House, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Nevada State Law Library, Carson City, Nevada. 

Social Law Library, Court House, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Syracuse University Law Library, Syracuse, New York. 

T. C. Williams School of Law Library, University of Richmond, Richmond 
Virginia. 

University of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

University of South Dakota Law Library, Vermillion, South Dakota. 

Vanderbilt University Law Library, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Wake Forest College of Law Library, Wake Forest, North Carolina. 

Washington and Lee University, School of Law Library, Lexington, Virginia. 


Washington University Law Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Associate Members 


American Law Book Co. The, 272 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bancroft-Whitney Company, 200 McAllister Street, San Francisco, California. 

Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Company, 3730 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, The, Publishers, 724-730 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Burdette Smith Company, Law Book Publishers, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Callaghan & Company, 401 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Central Book Company, 245 Broadway, New York City. 
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Edward Thompson Company, 141 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Lawyer's Co-Operative Publishing Company, Rochester, New York. 

Marvin, George F., Vernon Law Book Company, 915 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Ogg, R. A., 369 Forest Avenue, Palo Alto, California. 


Thomas Law Book Company, 209 North Third Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


PresIDENT HoLLtanp: On behalf of the Association I wish to thank the 
members of this Committee for their excellent work. It was a tremendous amount 
of work and we are very grateful to them for their success. 

The next report will be that of the Special Committee on Cooperation with 
law Book Publishers and Publishers’ Representatives. Mr. James C. Baxter, 
the Chairman will read the report. 


Report of the Special Committee on Cooperation with Law Book Publishers 
and Publishers’ Representatives 


On behalf of the Special Committee on Cooperation with Law Book Pub- 
lishers and Publishers’ Representatives, I would report that due to the fact that 
members of the Committee are widely separated, no meetings have been held dur- 
ing the year. I had hoped to have a meeting of the full committee during the 
conference in New York, but, as only two or three members of the committee are 
attending, we have had only informal discussions. 


It was called to the attention of your committee that the Kentucky Statutes, 
published by the Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Company, were selling to the 
members of the Kentucky State Bar Association at the price of $25, while libraries 
were being charged $42.50 for the volume. The matter was taken up with the 
publisher who stated that the Kentucky State Bar Association was acting as the 
sales agency in that state, and since this made it unnecessary for them to send 
solicitors into the state, they were able to sell the Statutes at the reduced price. 

Mr. Baldwin also stated in his reply that he had received a letter from Mr. 
James as Chairman of a special committee of the American Bar Association and 
that he would like to “sit down and talk with Mr. James or members of his com- 
mittee. I have some ideas on the subject with which some of my contemporaries 
might not agree, but which I think are feasible.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


James C. Baxter, Chairman 


PRESIDENT HoL_LANpb: Professor James, will you tell us about the work of 
your committee ? 


Mr. Etpon R. James (Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.) : 
I am the Chairman of what is called the Special Committee of the American Bar 
Association on Duplication of Legal Publications. I have been spending the year 
thinking about it and writing to people. I wrote over forty letters to the publishers 
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of reports and statutes throughout the country. Most of them did not reply. Some 
said there is nothing wrong, that everything is all right in the best of all possible 
worlds, and that things ought to go on just as they are. 

That threw me back on my own, and I have been trying, during the past year, 
with the help of my committee and with the help of Mrs. Long, the Chairman of 
your committee, and with the help of the Chairman of the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, with both of whom I have been in the closest 


contact during the year, to evolve a plan. 


I may say I am not interested at the moment in the study of the problem of 
duplication or a study of any particular phase of the problem of law book pub- 
lishing. What I am interested in is in finding some method, some machinery by 
which those problems which undoubtedly exist and which are familiar to all of 
us may be tackled, and perhaps in the course of time solved. 


We had a meeting of my committee in Washington which was attended by 
the acting Chairman of the Law School Association Committee. All of the mem- 
bers of my committee but one were present, and we were unanimous in a very 
lengthy report, which about three or four weeks ago was filed in the office of the 
American Bar Association in Chicago and will be published some time next month 
in the advance report pamphlets sent out by the American Bar Association. 


I do not know whether or not you will agree with me that duplication is only 
one of the problems with which the law book buying public is faced. It is only 
one. Iam not altogether certain that it is the most serious one. I think there are 
other problems which are certainly as serious and which may be more serious. | 
suggest, in my report to the American Bar Association, that we are not asked to 
win a battle. This fight is not to be won by just fighting a battle; we are engaged 
in a campaign, therefore a special committee is a highly improper way to conduct 
a campaign, and we are asking the American Bar Association to appoint a Standing 
Committee on Legal Publication and Law Reporting. I hope they will do that. 


We do not know how to tackle this problem, except that I think if we are 
to tackle it we are going to have to organize our campaign ourselves without 
much help or ass'stance from the law book publishers, and it is a very difficult cam- 
paign to organize. 

In the first place, let me put this one problem to you. I suppose you will 
disagree with it; I know I disagree with myself about it at different times. That 
is, that the biggest problem of duplication is the report problem. What are you 
going to do with it? Are you going to scrap your official reports or do away with 
your unofficial reports? If you are going to avoid duplication you must do one or 
the other. If you decide to scrap your official reports look what you are up 
against. You are up against political interests, local pride, and the interests of 
printing in practically every state in the Union. If you say scrap your unofficial 
reports look what you are up against. You cannot do it. Reports cannot be 
copyrighted. It is only the head notes that are copyrighted, and, as long as the 
head notes are prepared and contain original matter, any publisher anywhere can 
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copy any report. There is no question about that. You cannot scrap your un- 
official reports. 


There is a big problem. You see some of the ramifications of it. I am not 
going to decide it now. Some days I think one way about it and on other days 
another. 


What I am after is to get some kind of an organization, and the thing that 
appeals to me as holding more possibility of successful accomplishment in the course 
of time would be what I call—I don’t know that it is an especially good term—but 
what | would like to think of, at any rate, is a Council on Legal Publications 
composed of consumer interests—the American Association of Law Libraries, the 
Association of American Law Schools, the American Bar Association, and the 
American Law Institute. All of these have either agreed to cooperate with the 
American Bar Association Committee or are actually doing so at the present 
moment. This committee, with its own organization, with its own life, with a 
continued existence over a course of years, | am sure can make an impression. 


I do not want the committee, with which I have had the honor to be con- 
nected during this year, to make a report and then have that report just discarded. 
| want to get a continuing, functioning organization to deal with your problem of 
duplication or any other problem of that sort; some place where you can go and 
get your problem considered, and which, probably through the force of our col- 
lective power, may make some impression upon law book publishers. 


Thank you very much, Mr. President. Applause. 
: 7 Pl 


PRESIDENT HoL_Ltanp: Thank you very much, Mr. James. We certainly 
hope, I am sure, that your recommendation to the American Bar Association will 
be adopted, for we know you have given study to this problem and the solution you 
offer seems to be the one to which we would all agree. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President, I would like to move, in order to get 
it in the record that this Association endorse Professor James’ recommendation, 
and that if this council is appointed, that a member of this Association be appointed 
to the council. 


Mr. JAMEs: I have misled you if that is the impression. I have not made 
such a recommendation. I am telling you what is in my mind and what I hope 
will be our recommendation in the next report. I am leading up to it. I know 
things like that take time. I am going slowly. I hint at it. At the time the report 
was drafted my ideas were not as clear as they are now. ‘They are getting clear. 
I was talking to Mr. Hicks today and got help from him. I am getting light and 
assistance from everybody with whom I come in contact, and my ideas a month 
ago were not as clear as they are today. 


But if it does go through, | am very anxious that this Association cooperate 
or join this organization, whatever you want to call it, and back it to the fullest 
extent. It is the only way we will ever get anywhere, I am convinced. 
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I hope, however, if I am continued as chairman for another year, to present 
the matter to the mid-winter meeting of the American Bar Association which, as 
probably many of you are aware, is the real functioning meeting of the American 
Bar Association. If I can appear before the House of Delegates and get a resolu- 
tion backing up this situation, having been prepared by my report and its circula- 
tion throughout the country, it will help, because we have sent copies to the 
President of every bar, state and local in the country. As a matter of fact, I think 
there are only six state associations that had committees which from their titles 
might have something to do with this problem. We are asking that committees 
be appointed in each association to correspond with the American Bar Association 
committee. There are committees on publications ,but that might not mean any- 
thing. That may mean simply the bar association’s own publications. But I have 
assumed those committees may have something to do with this problem, and I 
think there are only six, including those. We have a great deal of work to do and 
a long distance to travel before we are going to get anywhere, but, if we 
realize that, perhaps we will not be discouraged. 


PresIDENT HoLLanp: Thank you, Professor James. I desire to say to the 
Association in connection with what Mr. James has said in regard to state bar 
association committees, that at the meeting of the Colorado Bar Association last 
year a resolution was adopted and a committee was appointed to cooperate with 
the American Bar Association and with this Association on the subject of this 
discussion. A report will be made at the next meeting of the Colorado Bar 
Association. 

Miss Laturop: Might I ask if we have a Committee on Legal Publications 
and Law Reporting? 


PRESIDENT HoLLanp: I do not believe we do. 
Miss LatruHrop: Does this Association have such a committee ? 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: This year, we have not had a separate Association 
committee, but the Committee on Cooperation with the American Bar Association 
has been handling that particular work. 


Miss LatHrop: Couldn’t we have a committee? 


SecRETARY NewMAN: We have had a committee for several years, but this 
past year we did not. I think we might have a committee or continue to have that 
work handled in connection with the Committee on Cooperation with the American 


Bar Association. 


Mr. Morse: Mr. President, as long as Professor James has introduced the 
subject about law publishers, I think it is an opportunity to talk about some things 
that came up at the luncheon the other day, among several of our members, regard- 
ing certain practices of the publishers. The conclusion was that we all have our 
personal complaints; some of them are reasonable and we all feel they are very 
just. What can we do about it? It was felt at this small gathering that it is 
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really a matter of Association business, and it was thought, that if the members 
present at this little group would mention these things, that the Association might 
be able to do something about it. 


I would like to introduce just one point that I was discussing at luncheon. I 
understand that it is the practice of some of the publishers, when bills are in 
arrears, to offer rewards and special favors in order to get in the money—when it 
is in arrears, mind you—but there is no reward or no offer to give any discount 
to encourage the prompt payment of bills. 


If the Association would appoint a committee, or take some action whereby 
some of these complaints could be put forth at the same time, I believe they would 
receive proper action. I think it is reasonable, and if we are paying bills within 
a short time we should be entitled to a little discount. 


Mr. JoHNstoN: How much? 


Mr. Morse: ‘Two or three or six per cent. Some get ten. We do not want 
to be unreasonable. On the other hand, if they are so arbitrary about their publica- 
tions I think we ought to take some action as an Association to get some reward 
for paying these bills promptly. I know some libraries use these publishers as a 
bank. They let the bills accumulate, and say, “Well, when we get around to it we 
will pay the bills and not until then.” 


I would like to hear some more discussion. 


Mr. Baxter: Mr. President, I think that is one of the functions of my 
committee. 


PRESIDENT HoLLAND: Miss Newman was on the floor first. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I was going to speak for Mr. Baxter. His committee 
was appointed to consider these matters. But I wanted to ask Mr. Morse if he 
means discounts for cash? For instance, six per cent for cash? A number of 
houses give six per cent for cash. 


Mr. Morse: I am talking about continuations. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I think that is a matter which might well be con- 
sidered by Mr. Baxter’s committee. 


Mr. Morse: I do not like to see it left to a committee and nothing done. I 
think it is a matter of Association business. If the law publishers give us six per 
cent discount on textbooks, what is so strange about the reporters on which they 
will not give a discount? I do not see how they reason about their discounts at all. 
That is my point. If they allow a discount on textbooks, what is the matter with 
the reporters? Are they so strange? They cost more and the traffic is higher and 
it just rides through. They arbitrarily say, “no discount.” 


Mr. Baxter: Well, this is one of the matters I did not report on because I 
had not as yet anything definite to report. Mr. L. S. Mercer, of the West Publish- 
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ing Company, and Mr. Matthew Bender III, of Matthew Bender and Company, 
were the only two publishers on my committee here. I have taken the question 
of discounts up with them, and at least one of the publishers told me that they 
do offer a 10 per cent discount on bad bills. I said, “Why shouldn’t we get 10 
per cent for paying immediately? We pay our bills weekly.” 


I did not plan to report on this matter at this meeting. The committee hopes 
to pursue this subject diligently and report the result next year. Probably we shall 
be able to get further with it, but I have not been able to contact the committee 
except those two who were here this year. I hope we shall be able to make a more 
favorable report next year. 


Mr. Lawrence H. ScHMEHL (New York County Lawyers’ Association) : 
The book publishers feel that we are losing sight of an important phase of this 
situation, namely, that the publishers are particularly anxious to give the ten per 
cent in order to insure the payment of their bills. It is simply a case where there 
has been misguided judgment in establishing credit to an individual, and I think 
the publishers ordinarily would not want to be in that situation. I believe they 
want to avoid situations where they have to pay a premium to protect themselves. 
I think that their practice of giving six per cent for cash is a sound policy. In 
connection with the point raised by Mr. Morse, about their paying a premium in 
order to recover the investment which they had made, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that that premium was paid because someone connected with their estab- 
lishment extended credit to an individual who was not worthy of it. 


Mr. Dasacu: Is not the real point involved here that the price of these 
books is fixed on the basis of so much per cent bad debts or slow payment, and 
since that is the case it seems only fair that those institutions which do pay bills 
promptly should get a discount. I think that if the matter were put up that way to 
the publishers, with the purchasing power of this Association behind it, it might 
have some weight. 


But to my mind, even more important than this matter of discounts is the 
excessive prices that are asked for books which are padded. Books are now 
beginning to come out in very small size volumes in order to increase the number 
of volumes and to justify the increased price in binding. Other trade practices 
are gradually creeping in which I think an organized group like ours, in con- 
junction with other consumer interests that Mr. James spoke of, could perhaps 
influence, if we could get together and make up our minds what should be done. 


Meanwhile, I would like to suggest it might be a good idea for the Executive 
Secretary to solicit reviews of books which appear to indulge in bad printing 
practices. Of course we all cannot be authorities on the different subjects covered 
by the different law books, but we can criticize these books from the point of view 
of the consumer. 


PRESIDENT HoLLaNp: I just want to say in reply to one statement that it 
has occurred to me that our Law Lisrary JouRNAL will be a good medium to 
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disseminate this information during the course of the year and bring it forcibly to 
the attention of the publishers. I personally hope that members of the Association 
will feel free to write in and publish their complaints in the LAw Lrprary JouRNAL, 
which will be a very forceful means of calling it to the attention of the publishers. 


Miss Moytan: May I ask one question to clear my own mind? You have 
spoken of dealing with the separate publishers. I wonder if you have tackled the 
American Association of Law Book Publishers as a body. 


Mr. Baxter: No, I have not. 
Miss Moytan: Might that not be to some advantage? 


Mr. Baxter: It might be. But on the question of publishing, don’t you 
think those complaints should first be sent to the committee for consideration. 
Then the committee could have the valid complaints published in the Journal. 
Please understand that I am not the chairman of the committee for next year, but 
I am the only one functioning at the present time. 


PRESIDENT HoLtanp: However it is decided to handle it, Mr. Baxter, will 
be satisfactory, Iam sure. I mean to say that eventually such letters as are deemed 
worthy of publication should be published in the LAw Liprary JOURNAL. 


Mr. Sipney B. Hitt (Association of the Bar of the City of New York): 
Why aren’t we represented at the publishers’ annual convention so that we can 
strike home there? 


Mr. Jounston: May I make a suggestion that Mr. Baxter’s committee 
should be continued. I think that every law librarian here ought to keep in touch 
with Mr. Baxter and write him his complaints, and he ought to be given a page 
in the Journal that he can use as he sees fit, in such language as he thinks is 
proper. (Laughter. ) 


I am serious about that. I have gone to all the publishers from whom we buy 
and asked for discounts, and they say, “You can have a discount in this, but you 
can't have a discount in that.’ It really came down to the question that if they 
published the book we would get a discount, and if they were not the publisher we 
would not get the discount. Others, like the publishers of reports, would not give 
us and discount. But I do think that all the people represented here should keep in 
touch with Mr. Baxter. Write him your troubles and complaints and be specific. 
Name the book and the price and the whole business and say what you think ought 
to be done, and then he has something concrete to work on. 


On the other side, my second predecessor said the law book crowd did not 
make any money anyway and we should not ask for discounts. He is dead and 
gone and perhaps his viewpoint expressed fifteen years ago is not correct today. 
But the merciless publicity, the sunlight of all of our complaints, be they pleasant 
or angry, is the one thing that the other fellow does not enjoy and does not want, 
and that is the thing you want to give him. I meant that. 
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The question is whether or not people like us, people spending two thousand, 
or maybe twenty or thirty thousand a year, aren't in a different position from the 
ordinary lawyer who is asked to buy a book. If he can buy a book for $5, are we 
entitled to six or ten per cent off because we are a library and buying larger 
quantities? I do not know, but it seems to me we are, and it seems to me that is 
the way to approach the question. 


PresIDENT Hottanp: Mr. Johnston, by your reference to Mr. Baxter per- 
sonally, I take it you mean the new chairman, whoever he may be, of the Committee 
on Cooperation with the Law Book Publishers and Publishers’ Representatives? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 


PRESIDENT HoLLAnp: I want to make it clear, so that those assembled will 
understand that if you move that this committee be continued— 


Mr. Jonnston: I do. 


PresipDENT Hottanp: And a new committee is appointed by the proper 
officers at the proper time, then they should write to the proper officer of the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Jonnston: I include in my motion the suggestion that the Chairman 
write to the librarians and ask for their letters of complaint, and give them a page 
in the Journal and print them. That is the one thing the publisher does not want. 


Mr. DasaGu: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT HoLitANp: You have heard the motion to the effect that the 
committee be continued which motion has been seconded. 


[The motion was put to a vote and was carried. ] 


Mr. Riccs: If you are going to leave that subject, I should like to say a 
word. It has been suggested to me by a publisher that the members of this com- 
mittee have been invited to their meetings and they have refused to come—at least 
they have failed to come—and it is his idea that the best way to get results is to 
meet with the publishers and talk it over with them at their convention. I think 
it is a good idea, and I suggest that a member of this committee meet with the 
publishers at their next meeting. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President, I understand that the members of the 
American Bar Association Committee on Duplication were invited to the convention 
of the American Association of Law Book Publishers held at Atlantic City last 
September. Mr. John Vance was invited but due to pressure of work was unable 
to attend and no other representative attended. They no doubt will extend the 
invitation again, and I agree that representatives of this Association and of the 
American Bar Association both should attend. 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: I certainly should have given very careful considera- 
tion to any such invitation and would have tried to accept it, but I was not invited. 
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Mr. Roatre: I should like to corroborate the statement made by a publisher 
or his representative to Mr. Riggs. I was invited to attend a meeting last year 
after I had retired as President, and I understand two other members of this 
Association had been invited before I was invited, and each declined. What their 
reasons for declining were I do not know; mine was simply the impossibility of 
attending at that time. However, I was not in a position to act officially; I was 
invited to attend as an individual. 


Mr. Rices: I think that is a rather important thing. I do not know how to 
get this before the house so it would be obligatory upon this committee to get in 
touch with the American Association of Law Book Publishers, but if there is any 
way to do it I think it ought to be done. If a motion is in order, I should like to 
make it. 


PresIDENT Hottanp: Along with the motions which have been made from 
time to time this afternoon to the effect that it is the sense of this body that certain 
action should be taken and directing the attention of the committees to that, I think 
that we might do so in this case. 


Mr. Riccs: My motion would be that the members of this committee be 
authorized to attend the meeting of the publishers’ association and take up with 
them the questions that we have just been discussing here. 


Mr. Baxter: I should not think that would require a motion of our Asso- 
ciation. I think the members of any committee would know their duty. 


PresipENT Hotianp: I agree with you. 


Mr. Riccs: I hesitated to make a motion for I feel the same way as does 
Mr. Baxter. 


PRESIDENT Hotianp: I feel the same way. The motion has not been 
seconded ; so I declare it has failed for the lack of a second. 


We could keep this discussion going far into the night. I am willing to do so 
it that is your desire. Otherwise, I am going to call a halt on the discussion of 
this subject at this time. However, Mr. Johnston has wanted the floor. 


Mr. JoHnston: I move that this Association in annual meeting assembled 
resolve that every law textbook should include complete tables of cases cited in that 
textbook, and that the Secretary of this Association so notify in writing each law 
book publisher by September 1, 1937. 


Mr. Baxter: I take pleasure in seconding that motion. 


Mr. JoHNsTON: I mean just that, and I will tell you why. A good textbook 
is only about sixty or seventy-five per cent valuable if it does not have a table of 
cases. I have wrestled this thing out with fifteen of the brightest lawyers in 
Chicago, and they all tell me the same story, and they are fellows who are on the 
Executive Committee of the Chicago Law Institute. They have told me, by taking 
time out of their other work to explain in detail, why they want tables of cases. 
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Now, to that end I wrote the Thomas Law Book Company in St. Louis, of 
which my old friend, A. S. Robinson, is the honorable President, and I complained 
because he published a book without any table of cases. “Well, Bill,” he said, “I 
didn’t think it was necessary.” I said, “It is a good idea, don’t you think?” He 
said, “If that is the position of the law librarians we will have to see what can 
be done.”’ 

I then wrote to Callaghan & Company, and I went into an argument with 
them. I explained why a table of cases was useful to the largest law firms in 
Chicago, and I got the loveliest letter back you ever saw. But, of course, the book 
in question had been published, and I told them that I would cheerfully pay a little 
more for a book which contained a table of cases, because I thought it was worth it. 
Do you think I am wrong in that statement? I do not think so. 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: A motion is before the house which has been seconded. 
Mr. Riccs: Doesn’t that come under Mr. Baxter’s Committee too? 
Miss Latwrop: May I offer an amendment? Mr. Johnston, would you 


consider an amendment to include state digests? I feel as strongly on the subject 
of state digests as you do on textbooks. I would like to add that as an amendment. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: You have heard the motion as amended. Does the 
seconder agree ? 

Mr. Baxter: Yes, I second that. 

| The motion as amended was put to a vote and carried. | 

PRESIDENT HoLLAND: We now have two proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws. You will please follow me on your programs: 


“Amend Section 13 of the Constitution as follows: ‘An annual meeting of 
the Association shall be held at such time and place as the Executive Committee 
shall designate’.” 


Mr. Poo_e: I make the motion that we adopt the proposed amendment. 
| The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel. | 


PresipENT HoLitanp: It is moved and seconded that we adopt this proposed 
amendment. All those in favor— 


Miss Laturop: Iam sorry, but I think that is a very important amendment. 
| think it should be discussed. I wonder what our Constitution says in this 
matter of the annual meeting. 


PRESIDENT HoLtLtAnp: Miss Lathrop, may I apologize for not offering you 
the opportunity before submitting the matter? 


Miss LatHrop: You know I feel very strongly about this matter of the 
"ve . 
annual meeting. 
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PRESIDENT HOLLAND: I may have appeared hasty for the reason it has been 
my impression this matter has been before the Association for such a long time 
that we are all thoroughly familiar with it and I thought perhaps we should act 
on it as soon as possible. However, I am very happy to recognize anyone who 
cares to discuss it. 


Miss Laturop: May I ask how the Constitution and By-Laws read? 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Section 13 reads as follows: “An annual meeting 
of the Association shall be held at the same time and place as the annual meeting 
of the American Library Association, unless there are special reasons for holding 
it elsewhere ; and in that event the call for the meeting shall be issued in the same 
manner stated in Section 14 for special meetings.” 


Section 14 states that, “Special meetings may be held at such times and places 
as the Executive Committee may elect or the Association direct.” 


When we brought the matter up last year with reference to meeting with the 
American Bar Association, the Executive Committee, in view of the constitutional 
situation, was unwilling to take the responsibility of calling a meeting with the 
American Bar Association. We, therefore, sent out ballots to each of our members. 


Our feeling is that this is a somewhat cumbersome way of handling it. It 
means sending 350 ballots and getting the votes by mail. The amendment was 
proposed in order to facilitate the calling of the meeting, and it certainly is not 
to be assumed that the Executive Committee intends to sever relations with the 
American Library Association. 


Miss Latnrop: You cannot assume that. You cannot assume anything 
about the Executive Committee. I remember that the report on the voting, as 
printed in the LAW Liprary JOURNAL, showed that the majority of the members 
preferred to continue to meet with the A. L. A. The majority said, “Yes, meet 
with the American Bar Association in 1936,” but in answer to the second question 
the majority voted in favor of continuing with the A. L. A. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: That is correct.' 
Miss Laturop: I feel in view of that, that to change our Constitution com- 
pletely and to leave it in the hands of the Executive Committee which might be 


in favor of severing relations with the American Library Association, is a little 
dangerous. 


Mr. JoHNston: Why is it dangerous? 


Mr. BaxTeR: Don’t you think it is just as dangerous to say we must meet 
with the American Library Association ? 





1 See L. Lis. J. 28:338. Question No. 2 on the ballot read as follows: “Do you prefer, 
generally, that the American Association of Law Libraries continue to hold its annual meetings 


in connection with the American Library Association?” The tabulation of the votes showed 
the following: Affirmative 69; negative 66. 
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Miss LatHrop: There is a qualifying clause in the Constitution. 
Mr. Baxter: It refers to the special meetings. 
PRESIDENT HOLLAND: I recognize Mr. Johnston. 


Mr. Jonnston: I just made it a question. Miss Lathrop stated the con- 
clusion that it was dangerous. That is a strong word to use—to talk about danger— 
and I have yet to learn that this Association is in any danger of anything. If it 
is in danger I want to know what it is. 


Miss Laturop: I withdraw that word. 


Mr. JoHNsTON: I am against meeting with the American Library Association 
if we have to meet in New York in June. 

PRESIDENT HoLLanpb: I think I might safely say that the argument is out 
of order for the reason that this proposal now before the house is to leave the 
matter as to where we shall meet up to the Executive Committee ; whether or not 
that will be with the American Library Association, the American Bar Association, 
or with some other group. However, I am perfectly willing to hear any discus- 
sion on the question. 


| There was a call for the question, the motion was put to a vote and was 
declared carried. | 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: Do you wish a rising vote? 

Miss LatHrop: Yes. 

|A rising vote was taken; nineteen rose in favor and seven opposed. | 
PRESIDENT HoLLanp: The motion is carried. 

The next matter is to amend Section 2 of the By-Laws as follows: “Members 


failing to pay dues after the expiration of one year shall be dropped from mem- 


bership.” 
The Chair will recognize Miss Newman for an explanation of this proposal. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I do want especially to explain this; for after 
I sent out the notices about a month ago I received a number of letters from 
members asking if they had failed to pay their dues. It came up in this way. In 
getting a second-class permit for mailing the Journal, the postmaster informed 
me we were not allowed to keep on the mailing list the names of members who had 
not paid dues for two years. Our present By-Law, Section 2, reads as follows: 
“Members failing to pay dues for two successive years shall be dropped from 
membership.” The postal inspector recommended a change in our By-Laws to 
provide that delinquents be dropped after one year. So this amendment is proposed 
to clarify the situation with the post office. 


PRESIDENT HoLLanp: You have heard the explanation. 
Mr. Poote: I move it be adopted. 


[The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel, was put to a vote and carried. | 
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PRESIDENT HOLLAND: The next matter of business is the report of the 
Auditing Committee. The Chair will recognize Mr. Christian N. Due, Connecticut 
State Library, the Chairman of that Committee. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


The account books of the American Association of Law Libraries for the 
period from June 24, 1936, to June 7, 1937, have been examined by the Auditing 
Committee and found to be correct. The last bank statement submitted to this 
committee covered the period from June 24, 1936, to May 28, 1937. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CuRISTIAN N. Due, Chairman 
ANNA M. Ryan 
EsTALENE SECREST 


PRESIDENT HoLLtanp: You have heard the report of the Auditing Com- 
inittee. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Baxter: I move it be adopted. 


[The motion was seconded by Mr. Johnston, put to a vote and carried. | 


PRESIDENT HoLLanpD: The next report will be the report of the Nominating 
Committee. The Chair will recognize Mr. William R. Roalfe, the Chairman. 


Miss Heten May Situ (Equitable Life Assurance Society Law Library, 
New York City): Mr. Roalfe had to leave for his train and he asked me to 
give the report. 

Report of the Nominating Committee 

For President: Mr. James C. Baxter. 

For First Vice-President: Mr. Arthur S. Beardsley. 

For Second Vice-President: Mrs. Bernita J. Long. 

For Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Helen Newman. 

For Executive Committee: Mr. Fred Y. Holland, Mr. Sidney B. Hill, Miss 
Olive C. Lathrop, Mr. Lewis W. Morse, Miss Helen S. Moylan. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WituiaM R. Roatre, Chairman 
HELEN May SMITH 
Mary OPHELIA STRICKLAND 


PRESIDENT HOLLAND: You have heard the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. A. Mercer Dante. (Howard University Law Library, Washington, 
D. C.): I move the adoption of the report of the Nominating Committee. 


[The motion was seconded. ] 
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Mr. PooLe: Was that adoption and does that adoption carry with it election? 
PRESIDENT HOLLAND: I assume it does. 
Mr. Daniet: I make it so. 


Mr. JouNnston: I move the Secretary cast the unanimous ballot of this As- 
sociation for the election of those officers nominated by the Committee. 


| The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel, was put to a vote and was carried. | 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mrr. President, the ballot has been cast. 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: At this time the Chair recognizes the President-Elect, 
Mr. James C, Baxter, of the Philadelphia Bar Association Library. Mr. Baxter. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Baxter: Mr. President: I must avail myself of the 
prerogative of a lawyer and plead surprise. For this is, indeed, unexpected; I 
had no knowledge of it. 

I feel highly honored at being named by the Nominating Committee and 
unanimously elected President by the members of this Association. It is not only 
an honor but a privilege to preside over the American Association of Law Libraries. 


I know I speak for all when I say that I especially wish to offer my congratu- 
lations and sincere thanks to Fred Y. Holland for his able and successful leadership 
during the past year. 


Having been Chairman of the Committee on Cooperation with Law Book 
Publishers during the past year, I have learned something about cooperation. In 
fact, through this experience I have become something of an authority on the 
subject. So I shall expect, and I am confident that I shall receive the fullest co- 
operation from the various committees and members of the Association. 


Our Association has now arrived at a point where its influence is felt through- 
out the law library field. It has a representative membership which is increasing 
yearly. It has done great things and is planning even greater ones. I never 
review the development of this Association during the past thirty years without 
being deeply conscious of our debt to those pioneers who carried on so courageously 
in the early days. Mr. Poole, Mr. Brigham, Mr. C. R. Brown, and Miss Katherine 
Greene, who are here today at this meeting, were present at that first meeting at 
Narragansett Pier, and, no doubt, vividly recall the struggles of those lean years. 
Many of those who attended that first meeting are no longer with us, but the 
splendid work they did in laying sturdy foundations for this organization is their 
memorial. I earnestly hope that I shall be able to make some contribution, and 
[ thank you for the opportunity. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT HoLtLtanp: Mr. Baxter, may I offer you our sincere congratula- 
tions, and as past President say that I know I am speaking the sentiments of the 
Association in that I am certain we feel that we have been wise in our selection of 
the new President, and that you, having had experience in those functions and 
problems which we have before us, will be able to continue in the manner in which 
we know you will to a successful conclusion. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT BAXTER: Thank you. 

PRESIDENT HOLLAND: We are happy to welcome you as our new President, 
and at this time I will turn the Chair over to you for the remaining business of 
this afternoon. (Applause. ) 

| President Baxter assumed the Chair. | 

PRESIDENT BAXTER: The only business before the Chair now is the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. Who is the Chairman? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. Dennis A. Dooley is the Chairman, but he is not 
here and Miss Lucile Elliott will present the report. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Resolved, That the American Association of Law Libraries in annual conven- 
tion assembled hereby expresses its sincere thanks and appreciation: 

1. To Franklin O. Poole, Chairman, and to the members of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements, for arranging a splendid series of diversions and enter- 
tainments which helped to make our stay in New York a delightful experience. 

2. To the Association of the Bar of the City of New York for courtesies 
extended in connection with our meeting held in their splendid impressive assembly 
room and a visit to their extraordinary law library. 

3. To the Commerce Clearing House for a threefold pleasure—a visit to 
their offices, a jolly party in the Rendezvous Room, and a tour of the roof garden 
and observation tower of the Empire State Building. 

+. To the Frank Shepard Company for their daily distribution of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

5. To Mr. and Mrs. Morris Hirshman and their son, Milton, for the 
gracious hospitality accorded us at their penthouse on West End Avenue. 

6. To Mr. A. Alfred DeVito, of the District Attorney’s office, and to Mr. 
George Goldsmith, who so kindly arranged and conducted the party to Rye and 
the Westchester Country Club. 

7. To Miss Alice Magee, of Louisiana, for her generosity in providing the 
New Orleans pralines as favors at the joint banquet, and for her graciousness as 
loastmaster. 

8. To Judge Martin T. Manton, of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals; the Honorable John Kirkland Clark, President of the New York State 
Board of Law Examiners ; Dean C. C. Williamson, Director of University Libraries 
and Dean of the School of Library Service of Columbia University ; the Honorable 
John S. Sheppard, Chairman of the Library Committee of the Association of the 
Bar of New York City; the Honorable Felix C. Benvenga, Assistant District 
Attorney of New York County; Miss Frances D. Lyon, Law Librarian of the 
New York State Library; the Honorable Wilmer Lee Hall, President of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries ; and the Honorable George Trosk, member of 
the firm of Trosk and Haberman of New York City; for their addresses delivered 
at the various meetings of the convention. 
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9. To Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Chairman of the Institute on Law Library 
Administration, who so skilfully planned and engineered the program that much 
was accomplished and most stimulating discussions followed the four leading papers. 

11. To the Press of New York City and the New York Law Journal for 
their alertness and attention to our interests and the fair presentation of our views 
to the public. 

12. To the management and personnel of the Hotel Roosevelt, our head- 
quarters, for their responsiveness to all our needs, for not only the usual courtesies 
but for some extraordinary ones. 

13. To the Standard Legal Directory Company, for their continuing courtesy 
in sending to each member, gratis, a copy of their useful publication, the Standard 


Legal Directory. 
“6 oe Respectfully submitted, 


Dennis A. Dootey, Chairman 
LucILe ELLIottT 
LaAuRIE H. RiGcs 


PRESIDENT BAXTER: I think the report of the Committee should be adopted 
by a vote of the Association extending its thanks and appreciation to the various 
persons who are mentioned for the part they have taken in helping us in having 
the splendid meeting that we have had. Will any one make such a motion? The 
Secretary, I understand, will forward copies of this resolution to the persons 


mentioned. 


[Upon motion regularly made and seconded it was voted that the resolutions 
be adopted and copies sent to the persons mentioned. | 


Miss Laturop: May I, in connection with the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, offer a suggestion that a telegram be sent to Mr. A. J. Small, one of 
the charter members of this Association, stating that we deeply regret his absence 
and wish that he might be with us at the next annual meeting. 


PRESIDENT Baxter: I think the Secretary can take care of that without a 
formal resolution. 


Past PresipENT HOLLAND: We wanted it to show in the record that this 
Association in convention assembled remembered Mr. Small with such feeling 
that we are sending a telegram to him expressing the sentiments which Miss 


Lathrop has just expressed. 
|The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. ] 


PRESIDENT BAXTER: Is there any further business to come before the meet- 
ing? If not, we shall adjourn. I declare this Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 


adjourned. 


| The meeting adjourned at five-forty o'clock. | 
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iry ATTENDANCE REGISTER 
ich 32nd Annual Meeting of the 
= American Association of Law Libraries 
. Name Address . City 
Henrietta Alexander Kansas Traveling Libraries Comm. 
Secretary Topeka, Kansas 
ud- Rachel R. Anderson New York County Lawyers’ Association New York City 
ies Joseph L. Andrews Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York New York City 
“a James C. Baxter Philadelphia Bar Association Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ail John Bender Matthew Bender & Company New York City 
Matthew Bender III Matthew Bender & Company Albany, New York 
Esther Betz University of Michigan Law Library Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Geoffroy Billo Baker, Voorhis and Company New York City 
Dorothea Blender Commerce Clearing House, Inc. Chicago, Illinois 
Clark Boardman South Hero, Vermont 
Herbert O. Brigham Rhode Island State Library Providence, Rhode Island 
Julia E. Brittain Library of Congress Washington, D. C. 
ed C. R. Brown The Carswell Company, Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
us Mrs. C. R. Brown Toronto, Canada 
ng Leavenworth Colby Louisiana State University Law Library Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
he Marjorie S. Coleman _C. C. A. Library, U. S. Court House New York City 
ns H. J. Conant Vermont State Library Montpelier, Vermont 
Mrs. H. J. Conant Montpelier, Vermont 
ns Cecilia Curran Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & - 
Reed New York City 
Thomas S. Dabagh University of California Law Library Berkeley, California 
ns Mildred L. Dager Western Reserve University Law Li- 
of brary Cleveland, Ohio 
ce A. Mercer Daniel Howard University Law Library Washington, D. C. 
A. Alfred DeVito District Attorney’s Office Law Library New York City 
Dennis A. Dooley Massachusetts State Library Boston, Massachusetts 
. Francis X. Dwyer Harvard Law School Library Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Madlen R. Dwyer* Harvard Law School Library Cambridge, Massachusetts 
is Christian N. Due Connecticut State Library Hartford, Connecticut 
ig Lucile Elliott University of North Carolina Law Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
ss Library 


New York City 

New York City 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Brooklyn, New York 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Columbia University Law Library 

Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine 

Yale Law School Library 

Brooklyn Law School Library 

Connecticut State Library 

Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 

Georgetown University Law Library 


Florence K. Ferner 
Elizabeth Finley 
Elizabeth Forgeus 
t- Stella Frederick 
Leslie Reid French 
Jacob S. Fuchs 
New York City 


Joseph F. Gaghan Washington, D. C. 
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Name 
Alice E. Gagne 
Helen L. Glick 
Mrs. C. L. Graves 
Katherine Greene 
Vladimir Gsovski 
John S. Gummere 


Margaret Hall 


Wilmer Lee Hall 
Mrs. Wilmer Lee Hall 
Edward J. Haney 
Alice W. Haugh 

Ruth Hazelton 


Peter Hern 


Frederick C. Hicks 
Sidney B. Hill 


Morris Hirschman 
Eleanor Hitt 

Fred Y. Holland 
Eldon R. James 
Michalina J. Keeler 
William S. Johnston 
Mary B. Ladd 
Sarah B. Lamar 

H. H. Lapham 
Vera La Plante 
Olive C. Lathrop 

V. A. Leslie 
Bernita J. Long 
Frances D. Lyon 
Marguerite Lyons 
Catharine MacDonald 
Harrison MacDonald 
Alex Maddox 

Alice M. Magee 

M. Alice Matthews 


Mrs. Walter Mauvant 
Nelson W. McCombs 
Arthur S. McDaniel 


L. S. Mercer 
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Address 

lall River Registry of Deeds 

Biddle Law Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania 

University of Virginia Law Library 

Minnesota State Library 

Law Library of Congress 

Yale Law School Library 

University of North Carolina Law Li- 
brary 

Virginia State Library 


New Jersey State Library 

Yale Law School Library 

Yale Law School Library 

Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 

Yale Law School Library 

Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 

Central Book Company 

Califorma State Library 

Supreme Court Library 

Harvard Law School Library 

Hartford Bar Library Association 

Chicago Law Institute 

Law Library of Congress 

University of Georgia Law Library 

Northwestern University Law Library 

Yale Law School Library 

Detroit Bar Association Library 

509 Fifth Avenue 

University of Illinois Law Library 

New York State Law Library 

Philadelphia Bar Association Library 

Yale Law School Library 

Boston University Law Library 

1657 North Rock Springs Road 

Louisiana State Library 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace Library 


New York University Law Library 

Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 

West Publishing Company 


City 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
University, Virginia 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Washington, D. C. 

New Haven, Connecticut 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Richmond, Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Trenton, New Jersey 

New Haven, Connecticut 


New Haven, Connecticut 


New York City 
New Haven, Connecticut 
New York City 

New York City 
Sacramento, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D. C. 
Athens, Georgia 

Chicago, Illinois 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Detroit, Michigan 

New York City 

Urbana, Illinois 

Albany, New York 
Philadelplfia, Pennsylvania 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Washington, D. C. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York City 


New York City 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Name 
Carl Meyer 
Mildred N. Miles 
Joseph M. Mitchell 
Lewis W. Morse 
Helen S. Moylan 


Helen Newman 


Jane Norval 
Josephine Norval 
Lewis Piacenza 
Franklin O. Poole 


Miles O. Price 

J. L. Rafter 

Edward H. Redstone 
Layton B. Register 


Richard Reiner 
Laurie H. Riggs 
Mrs. Laurie H. Riggs 
William R. Roalfe 
Fred E. Rosbrook 


Anna M. Ryan 


Kirsten Sartz 
Albert F. Schmehl 


Lawrence H. Schmehl 
Estalene Secrest 
Grace Sherwood 
Helen May Smith 


Howard L. Stebbins 
Phebe Stoddard 


Ophelia Strickland 


Cornelia H. Taylor 
Ella May Thornton 
Katherine Warren 
Laura R. Wilson 
Etta F. Winter 


Address 
Library of Congress 
University of Buffalo Law Library 
885 North 22nd Street 
Cornell Law School Library 
State University of lowa Law Library 


The George Washington University 
Law Library 


Minnesota State Library 
Columbia University Law Library 


Association uf the Bar of the City of 
New York 


Columbia University Law Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Boston Public Library 


Biddle Law Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania 


Matthew Bender & Company 
Library Company of the Baltimore Bar 


Duke University Law Library 


Appellate Division Law Library, 4th 
Department 


Law Library, 8th Judicial District 


Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 


Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 

New York County Lawyers’ Association 

District Court Law Library 

Rhode Island State Library 


Equitable Life Assurance Society Law 
Library 


Social Law Library 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Law 
Department 


University of South Carolina Law 
Library 

Delaware State Library 

Georgia State Library 

Yale Law School Library 

Fall River Law Library 

Library of Congress 


City 
Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo, New York 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ithaca, New York 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Washington, D. C. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
New York City 


New York City 

New York City 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Albany, New York 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Durham, North Carolina 


Rochester, New York 
Buffalo, New York 


New York City 


New York City 

New York City 

Denver, Colorado 
Providence, Rhode Island 


New York City 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New York City 


Columbia, South Carolina 
Dover, Delaware 
Atlanta, Georgia 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
Washington, D. C. 
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Total No. of Vols. 
at close of year 


79,080 
52,097 
36,500 
26,130 
22,930 
17,000 
16,859 
16,353 
15,310 
12,879 
11,894 
11,000 
10,000 
8,200 
100,650 
40,000 
39,000 
28,500 
23,000 
21,272 
19,000 
15,000 
13,000 
12,239 
11,900 


b By binding. 
c $2,000 worth. 
d 453 U. S. and State court records. 


Number added 
during year 


1,929 


732 
460 


a 


340 
929 
231 
207 


187 
200 


150 


500 


3,008 
1,109 


800 
152 


200 
430 
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CHART II 


Added 
by purchase 


629 
460 
all 
340 
214 
204 
207 


187 
200 


150 


500 


2,260 


646 
750 
149 


200 
329 
120 
100 
190 
209 


a Annual continuations and some textbooks. 


STATISTICS OF COUNTY LAW LIBRARIES 


Added by gift 
or exchange 


103 


27 


101 


14 








Added by other 








l. 
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3. 


20. 


25. 
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STATISTICS OF COUNTY LAW LIBRARIES 


CHART III 
Total Dues Invested 
Income Appropriations and fees funds Gifts Other 
$29,627.00 $29,627.00 
12,000.00 12,000.00 a 
10,060.00 $10,060.00( fees) 
5,500.00 5,500.00 $500.00b 
9,000.00 9,000.00 
8,687.32 8,687.32 
3,000.00 3,000.00 
3,500.00 3,500.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 
1,025.00 900.00 125.00(dues) 
1,000.00 500.00 500.00(fines) 180.00 
26,661.00( fees) c 
4,830.00 4,680.00 $150.00 
3,300.00 varies 
5,000.00 
2,700.00 2,700.00 
6,068.00 5,500.00d $568.00e 
3,400.00 3,400.00 
f 
2,226.35g 2,216.35 13.00 


a Principal. A bequest. Interest not yet drawn. 
b Apportionment from Bar Examining Committee. 
c Has invested funds but amount not to be made public. 


d Appropriations for 1937 increased to $7,000. Increase in salaries noted. Annual 
report issued. 


e Bar examining fund. Very irregular. 
f Sheriff sales and fines. Amount uncertain. 
g Filing fees average $100 per month. Lawyers contribute $1.00 a year. 
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ANNUAL 


MEETING = 473 


STATISTICS OF MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARIES 


Type of Library 


Private 


Institution 


Private 


Municipal 


Private 


Private 


Number of Volumes 


at close of 1936 


30,002 
30,159 
16,270 
12,492 
11,654 


10,000 


ss + 
oS OS 
ma & 
md Mg 
ve 
se 3 
SP sf 
ss ty 
28 NH 
442 
3,029 
299 $15,000 
5,785 


573 


277 


= 
= 
aes 
es 
eae) 
$7,460.00 
4,863.66 


nx 
. 
~ 
“ 
~~ 
~~ 
= 
= 
= 
= 
3s D> 
= = 
= = 
SS 
as 
Res 
ane 
nr) 


$63.50 


77.05 


Number of Full time 
Staff Members 


bo 


bo 


Number of Part time 


Staff Members 


Collection available 
Public 


to the 


Z 
° 


Yes 


No 


Collection available 


for Circulation 


Limited 


No 


Yes 


No 
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GROUP I 





STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH OVER 50,000 VOLUMES 


Library 


or 


Collection Does a Centralized Library: 
Collection Available To: Available for Order Do Other 
The Public Restricted To Circulation Books Catalog Routine 
No Members of University In Part No No No 
Univ. Alumni, locai law- Yes, in certain classes No No No 
yers, but we welcome 
others as guests 
Fairly liberal to outside Students, Faculty Except Stats., law revs., Yes, except Done in L.L. by No 
scholars and practitioners and Alumni repts., etc. rush orders general library catalogers under 
L. Librarian's supervision. 
Students and public Small proportion No No No 
Not generaliy Students and Alumni Inter-library loan No No No 
No, (with exceptions) Faculty and Students Yes, with exceptions No No No 
Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes, with exceptions No No No 
No Faculty, students Yes, by law No No No 
Yes Yes, with exceptions Yes Yes No 
Yes, but use restricted to Only legal novels, No No No 
Library Reading Room biographies, etc. No No No 
Yes, with restrictions Faculty, students and No No No No 


loca! attorneys 


GROUP I 


STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH OVER 50,000 VOLUMES 


Library 


B 


D 


G 
H 


No. Vols. at close No. Vols. Added During Year 
of year 1935-1936 Total Purchase Gift or Exchange 
496,387 20,945 


(Including bound and 
unbound pamphlets) 


209,409 10,959 5,450 5,509 
197,517 5,942 5,942 

123,989 6,244 5,638 606 
108,613 2,684 2,537 147 
94,929 1,565 1,452 113 
88,331 10,000 
79,796 1,621 1,398 223 
78,652 2,960 2,419 541 
57,383 2,423 2,181 242 
56,190 2,815 1,741 1,074 


50,938 2,587 








der 
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GROUP I 
STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH OVER 50,000 VOLUMES 


Library Personnel Full Time Part Time Students Paid Students Paid Other than students 


Staff Staff by Institution by Government Paid by Government 
A 55 45 10 none none none 
Cc 29 22 7 2 5 none 
B 23(3) 15 8 4 4 
E 40 8 ae 14 17 none 
D 22 4 18 15 3 none 
F 15 6 9 5 4 none 
G 25 3 22 7 15 none 
H 28 3 25 10 15 none 
J 19 3 16 5 11 1 
a 6 3 3 3 none none 
i 17 5 12 10 2 none 
f 14 3 11 6 5 none 
GROUP I 
STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH OVER 50,000 VOLUMES 
Library Estimated average Total attendance No. Law Students (as of Nov. 1) 
daily attendance for year 
A (1) 1,466 
C 389 
B (2) 500 
E 850 225,239 678 
D 
F (5) 402 
G 345 
H 630 20,800 206 
J 200 190 
a ° 301 
i 
f 300 321 
GROUP I 
STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH OVER 50,000 VOLUMES 
Library Total Appropriations Dues and Invested Gifts Percentage Law School 
Income Fees Iunds Funds Allotted Library 
A $161,823.80 $142,791.14 $29,032.64 $300.00 20% (about) 
C 68,159.00 68,159.00 24% 
3 
F 32,887.38 31.291.00 $600.00 996.38 30.7% 
D 23,545.00 23,545.00 
F 7,630.07 7,000.00 630.07 
G 37,670.39 9,500.00 $28,170.39 in 
addition to appropriation 
H 8,090.00 1,500.00 6,590.00 20% 
J 8,740.00 8,500.00 $240 special fund 
a 17,172.00 16,312.00 860.00 15% 
i 
f 11,500.00(6) 11,500.00 
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GROUP II 


STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 25,000 TO 49,999 VOLUMES 


Library 


c 


XXVI 


Collection Does a Centralized Library: 
Collection Available To: Available for er Do Oth 
The Public Restricted To Circulation Books Catalog Routine 
No, not generally Faculty and students No No No No 
No Faculty, Students and Only textbooks No No No 
Alumni 
No Students and Alumni Yes, with restrictions No No No 
No Students and Faculty No Yes Yes Yes 
Reference only Students and Faculty Partially No No No 
University Library keers files of invoices, orders, 
cataloging, ete 
No Students and Faculty No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes, texts not in use Handles 
continuations and some recordations 
Yes Partly Yes, at direction Yes Keeps financial 
of Law Library 
Yes Yes, with restrictions No, Law Library has complete charge of 


ordering, cataloging, and all other matters 
incidental to running a law library 


Certain collections Undergraduates and Yes No No No 
available Alumni 
Yes 1-vol. treatises circulated No No No 
overnight 
No Students, officials, No No No No 
bar members 
Yes No No, we are independent 
Yes Yous No No No 
GROUP II 


STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 25,000 TO 49,999 VOLUMES 


Library 


No. Vols. at close 


No. Vols. Added During Year 





of year 1935-1936 


c 49,924 
XXVI 46,684 
e 46,370 

t 45,790 

d 44,410 

h 41,665 

g 39,023 

k 36,298 
j 34,548 

3 30,974 

7 30,800 

5 30,021 
IX 29,750 
1 29,500 


4 25,700 





Total Purchase Gift or Exchange 
1,726 1,587 139 
1,103 615 488 
1,636 1,310 326 
1,497 1,343 207 
1,354 1,249 105 
1,754 L3o5 199 
906 
1,661 442 1,219 
701 545 156 
1,609 753 856 
914 565 349 
1,600 979 621 
14,750 14,480 270 
911 
1,250 1,007 243 
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GROUP 


II 





STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 25,000 TO 49,999 VOLUMES 
Library Personnel Full Time Part Time Students Paid Students Paid Other than students 


. 
XXVI 
e 
t 


= 
— 


— 
Se Kuno rm 


Library 


¢ 
XXVI 
e 
t 
d 
h 


Pew MN WS £7 


Library 


c 
XXVI 


e 


Staff 

5 2 

22 2 

9 1 

4 Zz 
25 1 

5 2 

10 2 

3 1 

3 1 

11 1 

7 2 
36(18) 2(18) 
8 1 

2 1(20) 


Estimated average 


daily attendance 


Staff 
3 2 
20 10 
8 4 
2 2 
24 4 
3 2 
8 2 
2 2 
2 2 
10 none 
5 4 
34(19 21(19) 
7 1 
1 1 


Total attendance 


for year 


1 part 


10 


10 
none 
13 


5 


none 


725 208,000 
77(9) 
100 23,000 
1 
300 80,000 
609 125,932 
100 1,900 
250 40,000 
(17) 
Total Appropriations Dues and Invested Gifts 
Income Fees Funds 
$6,600.00 (8) 
$7,204.00 4,750.00 $2,441.00 $13.00 
8,552.28 8,500.00 $52.2 
7,132.97 5,000.00 454.77 
7,000.00 7,000.00 
(12) 
4,153.91 3,453.91 600.00 100.00 
2,700.00(15) 2,700.00 
4,641.78 4,641.78 
2,840.00 2,600.00 100.00 
8,376.00(16) 8,376.00 
2,700.00 2,700.00 
5,940.00 4,455.00 1,485.00 


ly 


422 
145 
184 
195 
165 
708 
298 


180 
170 
444 
248 
148 


86 


by Institution by Government Paid by Government 


none 
none 
none 


none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 


No. Law Students (as of Nov. 1) 


Percentage Funds 
Allotted Library 


11% 


$1,678.20 from 
other sources 


6% 


$140 7% 

from 
other sources 
18% 


$3,450 for 
traveling, printing, etc. 
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STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 15,000 TO 24,999 VOLUMES 


Library 


XVI 
XXVIL 


Xi 
VIII 


GROUP III 

Collection 

Collection Available To: Available for 

The Public Restricted To Circulation 
Yes No restrictions No 
Yes No restrictions No 

Books to be usedin Students and Faculty No, except for textbooks 
library 

Yes No 
Yes Yes 


Not in general Students and Faculty Yes, with exceptions 


Students and attorneys No 
No Students and Alumni Textbooks, 
periodicals, 
reporters, etc. 
Yes No 
Yes No 
No Students, Faculty, Law No 
Alumni and Gov't Attys. 
For reference only University mne! and Yes, with exceptions 
subscribers for circulation 
privileges 
To Lawyers No 
Law Students No 
Yes Yes, to limited extent only 
No Students and Lawyers No 
GROUP III 


Does a Centralized Li $ 
Order - Other 


Books Catalog Routine 
No No No 
No No No 
Yes No Accessioning, 
binding 
Yes No No 
Yes Make own cata- No 
log, but cata- 
gued in law 
hbrary, also 
No No No 
No No No 
No No Purchasing, 
Treasury Dep't 
centralized tor 
University 
No No No 
No No No (Entirely 
ma by 
Dean of College 
of Law) 
No No No 
Yes Yes Part of binding 
routine 
No ° No No 


No Centralized catalog of all books 
purchased by University and 
also catalog at Law School 


Yes Yes Yes 
No No No 


STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 15,000 TO 24,999 VOLUMES 


Library 


19 
1] 
III 


17 
XVI 
XXVII 
XII 
VIII 





No. Vols. at close 


of year 1935-1936 Total 
28,636 989 
25,243 1,006 
24,788 1,178 
24,447 350 
21,762 863 
19,011 2,472 
18,688 564 
18,595 673 
18,451 576 
18,097 (23) 1,085 
18,073 655 
17,440 565 
17,000 500 
16,209 809 
15,600 604 
15,468 350 


Purchase 


No. Vols. Added During Year 


Gift or Exchange 


562 427 
400 546 
450 728 
300 50 
852 11 
430 2,042 
520 44 
667 6 
462 114 
630 455 
541 114 
500 

438 371 
448 156 
350 
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GROUP III 
STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 15,000 TO 24,999 VOLUMES 
Library Personnel lull Time Part-Time Students Paid Students Paid Other than students 


Staff Staff — by Institution by Government Paid by Government 
2 8 1 7 5 2 none 
14 ) 8 4 4 none 
8 7 1 3 3 none 
0) 4 1 a 3 none none 
18 1 1 1 
16 12 0 12 4 7 
12 1 3 2 1 none 
19 4 1 3 1 2 none 
11 4 1 3 3 none none 
II] 9 1 8 3 5 none 
l 5 3 0 2 none none 
17 3 none none none 
XVI 6(24) 5 none none 
XXVII 10 l 9 9 none 
XII 7 1 6 2 4 none 
VIII 1 3 1 3 none 
Library I:stimated average Total attendance No. Law Students (as of Nov. 1) 
daily attendance for year 
Z 150 16,750 141 
14 125 250 123 
8 100 35,000 95 
Y 150 170 
18 60 102 
16 20 3,940 70 
12 
19 50 1,900 148 
1] 50 13,200 
II] 128 
I 400 144,000 1,101 
17 75 
XVI 60 81 
XXVII 2 
XII 75 85 
VIII 140 193 
Library Total Appropriations Dues and Invested Gifts Other Percentage Funds 
Income Fees Funds Allotted Library 
2 $6,343.98 $6,103.98 $240 
14 2,500.00 2,500.00 
8 4,267.54 4,267.54 16% 
9 5,163.00 5,163.00 16% 
18 ° 3,500.00 3,500.00 
16 4,310.00 4,310.00 15.8% 
12 
19 2,425.00 $425 2,000 
11 2,060.00 2,060.00 
II] 3,000.00 3,000.00 
I 6,800.00 6,800.00 
17 3,914.30 3,764.30 150 15% 
XVI 2,500.00 $1,200 $1,300 
XXVII 1,500.00 1,500.00 
XII 2,016.98 2,016.98 


VIII 2,505.00 2,050.00 385 70 .0433% 
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PROCEEDINGS: THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING — 483 
GROUP IV 
STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 14,999 VOLUMES 
OR BELOW 
Collection Does a Centralized Library: 
Collection Available To: Available for Order Do Other 
Library The Public Restricted To Circulation Books Catalog Routine 
XXXVII Faculty and Students No No No No 
VI Cotas = | use books Faculty and Students No No No No 
n the 
XLI By special arrangement Faculty and Students No Yes Not yet, with re- No 
spect tolaw books 
IV University No Yes Yes Yes 
XXVIII Yes, in the library Faculty and Students No No No No 
xI Yes, to a certain extent Yes Yes, at request Yes All bookkeeping 
of law librarian 
XXXIX Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
XIX No 
XXIII No Students and Alumni No No No No 
XII By special permission Studeats and Faculty Small part Yes Yes Yes 
(Under Dean's (Under L.L.’s 
supervision) supervision) 
XIV Yes No No No No 
XXXVIII Yes No No No No 
XVIII Yes No Law Library is separate from the other libraries 
on the campus 
xX Yes No Yes es No 
XVII Yes No No No No 
XX Yes No No No No 
XXXI No Students, Judges, and lawyers No No No No 
XV Yes No No No No 
XXXVI Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
XXI Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
XXXIII Yes No No No No 
XXX Yes, but seldom used by public No Yes, but requi- Yes Accessioning, 
sitions are never preparing bind- 
questioned ery slips, ship- 
ping books to 
bindery, ete, 
XXXV Yes, in the library Students Monographs, law reports, Yes Yes Binding and 
statutes, etc. shipping 
XL Exceptionally Faculty and Students Exceptionally No No ° 
XXIX Students and Lawyers Not usually No No General super- 
vision Univers 
ity Library 
Library No. Vols. at close No. Vols. Added During Year 
of year 1935-1936 Total Purchase Gift or Exchange 
XXXVII 14,875 1,215 793 422 
VI 14,820 273 260 13 
XLI 14,423 568 559 9 
IV 14,350 216 
XXVIII 14,309 533 533 
XI 14,130 450 416 34 
XXXIX 13,919 462 438 24 
XIX 13,697 695 695 
XXIII 13,580(34) 510 360 150 
XIIT 13,493 695 541 154 
XIV 13,388 490 430 50 
XXXVIII 13,000 796 746 50 
XVIII 12,764 760 760 
X 12,560 517 480 37 
XVII 12,500 600 600 
XX 12,068 255 255 
XXXI 12,000 436 416 20 
XV 12,000 1,500 700 800 
XXXVI 11,500 650 500 150 
XXI 11,200 1,104 299 805 
XXXIII 11,146 530 
XXX 11,122 712 603 109 
XXXV 9,350 150 
XL 1,000(35) 295 200 95 


XXIX 
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GROUP IV 
STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 14,999 VOLUMES 
OR BELOW 
Library Personnel Full Time Part Time Students Paid Students Paid Other than students 
Staff Staff — by Institution by Government Paid by Government 
XXXVil 4 2 2 0) 2 none 
Vi (26) 0 3 3 none none 
XLI 8 none none none 8 
IV 1 1 none none none 
XXVIII 2 1 1 2 none none 
XI 2 1 | (28) none none 
XXXIX 17 2 15 3 12 none 
XIX 8 1 7 7 none 
XXIII 12 | 11 4 7 none 
XIII 4 2 | none 
XIV 4 1 3 2 1 none 
XXXVIII 8 1 7 1 6 none 
XVIII 2 | 4 q none none 
X 5 5 2 3 none 
XVII 2(32) 2 none none 
XX 5 l 4 | 3 none 
XXXI 5 | 4 2 2 none 
XV 2 0 2 1 1 none 
XXXVI 5 2 2 none 
XXI 1 
XXXIII 1 4 3 none 
XXX 4 2(31) 4 2 1 none 
XXXV 1 4(33) 
XL 3(36) I 2 none none none 


XXIX 7 1 6 all 
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PROCEEDINGS: THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING = 485 
GROUP IV 
STATISTICS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES WITH 14,999 VOLUMES 
- OR BELOW 
Library Estimated average Total attendance No. Law Students (as of Nov. 1) 
daily attendance for year ; 
XXXVII 70 16,940 287 
VI 60 12,600 44 
XLI 450 41,805 604 
IV 41 7,191 - 61 
XXVIII 60 136 
XI 50 to 75 3,353 118 
XXXIX 100 2,500 91 
XIX 70 12,000 275 
XXIII 221 
XIII 64 12,130 80 
X1V 94 
XXXVIII 170 31,680 175 
XVIII 100 250 
X 125 
XVII 35 
XX 135 36,450 144 
XXXI 100 16,000 55 
XV 112 
XXXVI 70 17,500 
XXI 40 34 
XXXITI 40 65 
XXX 40 89 
XXXV 100 18,000 107 
5 HF 10 405 95 
XXIX 75 17,200 125 
Library Total Appropriations Dues and Invested Gifts Percentage Law School 
Income Fees Funds Funds Allotted Library 
XXXVII_ $4,500.00 $4,000.00 
VI 3,270.00 $2,000 per year 
XLI_— 7,428.96(27) 37% 
IV 2,890.00 $400.00 
XXVIII 
XI-_s1,677.45 1,677.45 
XXXIX 6,658.68 6,658.68 15% or $40,230.44 
XIX — 5,300.00 5,300.00 10% or $ 5,300.00 
XXIII 2,500.00 2,500.00 5% 
XIII -1,800.00(14) 1,450.00 350.00 9.1229% 
XIV 1,893.91 $1,893.91 none (29) 
XXXVIII 3,009.76 3,009.76 17.65% 
XVIII — 2,000.00 
X 3,010.00 3,010.00 
XVII 2,050.00 2,050.00 (books) 
XX — 2,000.00 2,000.00 (books and salaries) 7.4% 
XXXI 2,500.00 2,500.00 16-2/3% 
XV 2,000.00 2,000.00 10% 
XXXVI 
XXI 2,250.00 2,250.00 15% 
XXXIIE 5,745.00 5,340.00 $405 (N. Y. A.) 
XXX 2,200.00 2,150.00 50 10, 
(State gives public 
documents for exchange) 
XXXV 
XL 1,175.00 1,175.00 10% 
XXIX 2,000.00 
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FOOTNOTES TO LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS 


. Impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the average attendance. We 


count everyone in the reading rooms each half hour. But, if different individuals are 
to be counted, I suppose that every man in the school uses the library at least once 
on every day except Sundays and holidays. If this is correct, our attendance of 
separate individuals would run well over 1000 every day: 

We do not publish an annual report or year book. 


. We do not keep attendance figures, except about four times a day we count heads 


in the reading room. About 250 readers at 2:00 P. M. is the maximum, the average 
during the day being about half that many, with 40 at night the average. During 
moot court season and at examination time, of course, these figures rise considerably. 


. This library operates as a department of the general library, and is not connected 


with the Law School; nor is the librarian a member of the law faculty, but of the 
general library staff. 


. Librarian not included. 


. A and B, supra. A record is kept of books put into circulation to borrowers but not 


of the number of borrowers. The whole student body and faculty use the Library 
almost daily (except Sundays and holidays), Oct. 1 to June 1. 


. Does not include salaries, operating expense, etc., because not segregated from the 


cost of operation of the school as a whole. 


. Does not include rebinding, which is a charge against upkeep rather than capital 


outlay and hence is a part of the general law school budget on repairs, etc. 


. Information asked for under IV is not available. For 1935-36 we were allotted 


$6600 for books and other material which formed part of the permanent collection. 
This included binding of current periodicals and reports which were received in 
parts. All other expenses of the Library are paid out of operating funds which are 
administered by the business offices of the University. Except for salaries of the 
two librarians no specific sums are allocated to the Library. Expenses paid from 
these operating funds include student assistants (paid by the hour), repairs on books, 
supplies, and continuations which are ephemeral in character. 


Attendance figures are taken three times daily. The number 77 is average attendance 
for the period September 23, 1936, to April 1, 1937. 


My tenure of office commenced September 1, 1936. There are no records previous 
to that date. Thus I am unable to report on Part V. 


Checking and filing of briefs and mending are done by students paid by government 
funds, not counted as members of staff. Number usually approximates three to four. 


. There is no separate appropriation by the legislature for the law library. The amount 


it receives is determined from year to year by the Library Committee of the Univer- 
sity which divides among the various departmental libraries the funds available. 
There is no income from 2-5 under A. 


Our Law Library funds come from law school budget, main library appropriation 
and a separate fund known as the “Law Library Fund.” 
This does not include small supplies and equipment. 


. Plus exchange privilege on state publications (legal). 


. Salaries from separate Personal Service fund, except for student assistants who are 


paid from total for Library (2,700). 
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. Laws were passed allowing us copies of the session laws and reports for exchange, 


and for our own use. 


. (1) Library open 8:00 A. M. to 12:00 midnight (16 hours per day). Average hourly 
attendance 25. 


(2) To cover items A, C, and D of V only. 


. Does not include Librarian devoting two-thirds time to library work paid off faculty 
salary account. Does not include secretary-order clerk paid off general law school 
secretarial salary account. 


. Includes Assistant Librarian on half time while attending law school. 
. Combined librarian and secretary. 


. The balance of our appropriation of $1500 will be carried on for another year as 
part of long-term purchase plan. 


. Additional funds given us for books above appropriation—$2,439.82. 


. Although the total number of accessioned books (as of Aug. 31, 1936) is 18,097, the 
library actually possesses many more volumes than this number indicates for the 
following reasons: (1) in many instances several volumes are bound in one book; 
(2) a great number of duplicates and out-of-date volumes have been stored un- 
accessioned., 

24. One of our faculty buys books and is in charge of the library. There are five student 
assistants. 

. Our supplies and books are paid for by the Bursar out of the funds allotted to the 


law school. 


. These figures are merely approximate. The Law Library has no librarian. Student 
monitors have charge of circulating books and “watching” the library; the secretary, 
under the Dean’s direction, has general charge of the library. This work is secondary 
to her secretarial duties. Please keep report confidential. 


. Library gets income in lump sum, not knowing source. 


. The student member of the staff receives $80 from the University and $120 from the 
government. 


29. Students pay $10 library fee each semester. 


. Supplies for the library are paid for out of the same fund as the supplies for the 
administration of the law school. Above figure is only an estimate. 


. Secretary acts as librarian. 
. Two students, one faculty supervisor. 

Part time staff are assistants from the Main Library. 
. Not including duplicate and obsolete volumes. 


. Please note that our Library is in course of organization, having been opened only 
two years ago. The central administration of the University gives the money 
necessary for buying books and periodicals inasmuch as they are approved or asked 
by the faculty. The General Library of the University has a total of 7,000 volumes 
about law; these books will be transferred to the Law Library in the near future. 


Last year a librarian was appointed and a complete catalog on index cards was made. 





